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“ There are ideal series oj events which run parallel 
With the real ones . They rarely coincide. Men and 
circumstances generally modify the ideal train of 
events, so that it seems imperfect, and its conse- 
quences are equally imperfect. Thus with the 
Reformation ; instead of Protestantism came Luther- 
anism”— Ngvalis. 





PREFACE 

As the title of the work shows, .in it I have set 
myself the task of tracing the evolution of Sikhism 
till Guru Gobind Singh introduced, ' his reforms and 
brought the Khalsa into existence. For the sake of 
convenience I have split up the work in two volumes, 
the present volume covering the period till 1604 when 
the G-ranth Sahib was compiled and the peaceful evolu- 
tion of Sikhism practically came to an end. I have 
been teaching Sikh History in the Post-Graduate 
classes for a period of over 15 years and the present 
work is the outcome of my endeavour to solve some 
of the difficulties that constantly confronted me. How 
far I have succeeded it is not for me to say but I shall 
consider myself amply rewarded if my book, in some 
measure, pave the way to further discussion and 
clarification. 

I have never believed that there is much sense in 
any pedantic insistence on diacritical marks and there- 
fore I have avoided them wherever I conveniently 
could. In transliteration I have followed the Guru- 
mukhi spelling and pronunciation and consequently 
Veda appears in the text as Ved, Yogi as Jogi and 
so on. 

My obligations are many and some of them have 
been noted in the footnotes. But I shall be failing 
in my duty if I do not acknowledge the assist- 
ance that I received from my Gurumukhi teacher, 
Bhai Ajmer Singh. At the same time I would like 
to make it absolutely clear that the Bhai Sahib is in no 
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way responsible for the views expressed in this work. 
My sincerest thanks are due to my friend and colleague, 
Mr. Sailendranath Mitra, who very kindly saw through 
the proofs, though, needless to say, the responsibility 
for any errors or faults of expression is entirely mine. 
For the Index I am indebted to the courtesy of my 
pupil and friend, Mr. Anadicharan Banerjee. I would 
also take this opportunity of expressing my thanks to 
Mr. A. C. Ghatak, the Superintendent of the Calcutta 
University Press, and his Staff for the ready assistance 
that I always received. 

I have supreme pleasure in dedicating the book 
to the revered memory of Sir Asutosh Mookerjee, at 
whose instance I took up investigations in Sikh History. 
My debts to him cannot be expressed in words. 


Senate House 
Calcutta 
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CHAPTER I 


Introduction 


Tlie history of Sikhism presents several features 
of exceptional interest. Originally Sikhism belonged 
to the great family of popular religions that made their 
appearance in India in the 15th and 16th centuries. 
All preached the same message of love and truth, the 
same message of peace and emphasised, with the same 
sureness of accent, the great panacea of the Name. 
Ramananda and Kabir, Chaitanya and Nanak, all 
agreed as to fundamentals, though, no doubt, there 
were differences in detail. But whereas the other 
schools developed, more or less, on traditional lines, 
and after short periods of fruitful activity, quieted 
down into narrow, hide-bound or at best mystical sects, 
Sikhism went off at a tangent and ultimately evolved 
what has been called a church-nation. A simple 
monotheistic faith which found its first utterance in 
the hymns of G-uru Nanak and which had its origin 
in an unostentatious attempt at social emancipation 
and religious uplift, became, in course of time, political 
in its aims and military in its methods. It evolved 
in turn a military theocracy, a confederation and a 
monarchy and its votaries exist to this day as one of 
the best disciplined of the minority communities of 
India. Further*, as Carpenter points out, “ starting 
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with a Puritan quietism which repudiated outward 
rites as in themselves meritorious, and conceived the 
life of the believer as a continued communion with 
God, it developed temple and service, and observances 
of ceremonial piety. Rejecting every kind of violence 
and enjoining the completest forgiveness of wrongs, it 
protected itself by military organisation, made disciples 
into warriors and turned the devotee into the soldier- 
saint. It announced religion in the broadest terms, 
broke down all barriers of caste and race, and then 
imposed the obligation of the sword with a rite of 
initiation which drew the tightest of limits around the 
semi-national church fellowship.” 1 

Broadly speaking, we can thus trace a twofold 
development in the evolution of Sikhism. On the one 
hand, Sikhism found it increasingly difficult to maintain 
the catholicity of its original ideals and the simplicity 
of its primitive form ; on the other, the whole character 
of the movement changed as a peaceful sect was 
gradually turned into a military order and the devotee 
developed into the soldier-saint. For a religion to 
maintain the simplest of forms and at the same time 
retain its popular character is, more or less, impossible, 
and it is not difficult to see that, as it progressed, 
Sikhism was bound to react to its environment and 
evolve ideals of a more circumscribed and sectarian 
character with forms to correspond. Further, as 
Wayman Bury points out, “ there is no easy road or 
short cut to collective spiritual progress ..... .the uplift 

of a race, a class, or even a congregation cannot be 
done by a sort of spiritual legerdemain based on 

J Fstlin Carpenter, .Theism in. Mediaeval India , p. 488, 
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hypnotic suggestion. Individuals may be so swayed 
for the time being, and, in a few favourable cases, the 
initial impetus will be carried on, but most human 
souls are like locusts and flutter earthwards when the 
wind drops.” 1 Necessarily , idealistic principles have to 
undergo limitations when they are to accommodate 
themselves to the paradox called Life. This can 
very easily be illustrated from the history of almost 
every religion which could claim votaries beyond an 
intellectual and exclusive group. Even the Buddha 
•had to make allowance for the limitations of popular 
intelligence and formulate a LoMya or practical stand- 
point and the inevitable result was that “ the rules, 
laws, formalities, conventions from which he recoiled 
in theory, followed one another in uniform succession 
until a complete code, the Patimokkha, came into 
existence.” 2 Thus it is not difficult to understand 
how Sikhism also evolved conventions of its own, 
though it had its origin in an extreme reaction against 
conventionalism of all kinds. 

But the other feature, viz., the transformation of 
Sikhism into a military theocracy, presents a morn 
complex problem and is much more difficult to under- 
stand. In tracing the history of the transformation 
of Sikhism we can discern two distinct stages of 
development. From the days of Guru Nanak down to 
the year 1604 when the compilation of the Granth 
Sahib was completed, the movement ran on peaceful 
lines. Sikhism gradually detached itself from Hindu- 
ism, developed ideals and institutions of its own, and 

1 Wayman Bury, Pan-Islam, p. 197. 

. 2 - Bar-ua, Prolegomena to a History of Buddhist Philosophy,- p. 28; 
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the Sikh Panth 1 came to acquire a more or less definite 
meaning. And Sikhism had no quarrel either with 
Islam or the established State but at the very outset 
of the second period, which may be said to have 
extended from 1605 to 1699, when the Khalsa was 
brought into existence, we have the execution of Guru 
Arjan and the sudden transition to militarism under: 
his son and successor Hargobind, which, after some 
moderate successes, received a set-back and then again 
emerged triumphant under Guru Gobind Singh. And 
it is interesting to note that the more thorough mili- 
tarism of the tenth Guru was preceded by another 
execution, viz* that of Tegh Bahadur. It may thus 
appear that Sikhism retained its peaceful character so 
long as the State did not interfere and that it was only 
as a reaction to the martyrdom of Guru Arjan that 
Hargobind resorted to the policy of armed resistance. 
Under Hargobind’s successors the new policy relaxed 
and Sikhism was possibly relapsing to its earlier path 
when again the execution of Tegh Bahadur brought in 
its train the more disciplined militarism of his suc- 
cessor. In other words, the transformation of Sikhism 
might thus be explained primarily on the ground of 
Muslim persecution. 

But though it would certainly be a great mistake 
to belittle the significance of the martyrdom of two of 
the greatest leaders of Sikhism, such a simple state- 
ment of the matter can hardly be regarded as adequate. 
It leaves unexplained what made it possible for Sikhism 
to react to the Muslim persecution in the manner it 


i Panth means a path, a way, and hence, a religious denomination. 
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did, and we have perforce to take a broader view of 
-the affair. 

Almost all previous writers, who have given more 
than a passing attention to the subject, have laid 
stress on certain peculiarities which distinguished 
Sikhism from the other reform movements. Cunning- 
ham writes, “ in the beginning of the sixteenth 
century, the Hindu mind was no longer stagnant or 
retrogressive, it had been leavened with Muhammadan- 
ism, and changed and quickened for a new develop- 
ment. Eamanand and Gorakh had preached religious 
equality, and Chaitan had repeated that faith levelled 
caste. Kabir had denounced images, and appealed to 
the people in their- own tongue, and Vallabh had 
taught that effectual devotion was compatible with the 
ordinary duties of the world. But these good and able 
men appear to have been so impressed with the 
nothingness of this life, that they deemed the amelio- 
ration of man’s social condition unworthy of a thought. 
............They perfected forms of dissent rather than 

planted the germs of nations, and their sects remain 
to this day as they left them. It was reserved for 
Nanak to perceive the true principles of reform, and to 
lay those broad foundations which enabled his successor 
Gobind to fire the minds of his countrymen with a 
new nationality.” 1 This passage has so frequently 
been quoted by subsequent writers , 2 who, in our 
opinion, have accepted its propositions rather care- 
lessly, that it is necessary to submit it to a close 

1 Cunningham, History of the Sikhs (Garrett's Edition), p. 38. 

2 Narang, Transformation of Sikhism > p. 8 ; Tej'a Singh, Growth of 
Responsibility in Sikhism (Third Edition), p. iii. 
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examination. It seems that Cunnigham’s first 
contention is that the other reformers had no pro- 
gramme of social amelioration. Bnt later on he himself 
says about Nanak that “ it is neither probable, nor is 
it necessary to suppose, that he possessed any clear and 
sagacious views of social amelioration or of political 
advancements He left the progress of his people to 
the operation of time.” 1 The absence of a social 
programme cannot therefore be said to have constituted 
much difference. Indeed, it cannot be too strongly 
insisted that the method of these teachers were entirely 
different from those of the so-called social reformers of 
our days. They were concerned, more or less, with 
fundamentals, knowing fully well that, once these 
were accepted, society would be compelled to readjust 
itself. 

In the second place, Cunningham’s statement that 
the other reformers were thoroughly impressed by 
the nothingness of the world seems to have developed 
in the hands of later writers into the belief that another 
great distinguishing mark of Sikhism lay in its reconci- 
liation with secular life . 2 Indeed, one recent writer 
has gone to the extent of Baying that “so strongly were 
they impressed by the nothingness of this world, that 
they advocated total renunciation.” 3 There is, 
however, no evidence to support such a position and 
it seems to us that the whole thing has been misunder- 
stood. It is no doubt true that the hymns of Kabir or 
the writings of the followers of Chaitanya frequently 


1 Cunningham, op. ciL, p. 46. 

2 Narang, op. cit., p. 18. 

3 Kartar Singh, Life of Guru Gobind Singh, p. 6. 
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give the impression that their message was of an other- 
worldly character but such ideas can be found in plenty 
in Guru Nanak’s hymns as well. This is as it should 
be and must not be allowed to cloud the issue. That 
the religion of Ghaitanya was not in any way inconsist- 
ent with secular life is proved beyond doubt by the 
fact that Nityananda, who had been a sannyasl from 
his very boyhood and who had been the principal 
instrument in the propagation of Chaitanya's message, 
married late in life and settled as a householder , 1 and 
the numerical strength of the lay votaries of most of 
these sects unmistakably shows that the position of 
these later writers is wholly untenable. It is one thing 
not to prohibit renunciation and quite another to advocate 
renunciation and the fact of the matter seems to 
be that this distinction has not been kept in view. 
The only difference between Sikhism and the other 
sects in this respect arose under the successors of 
Nanak when the door to renunciation was barred and 
Sikhism became essentially a religion of householders. 
And possibly Guru Nanak himself prepared the way 
for this when he refused to nominate his eldest son, 
Sri Chand, as his successor because of the other- 
worldliness of his character. 

It has also been claimed that another great pecu- 
liarity of Sikhism; was its non-sectarian character . 2 
Gunnigham says, “instead of the circumscribed divinity, 
the anthropomorphous God of Ramanand and Kabir 
Nanak loftily invokes the Lord as the one, the sole, 

1 D. 0. Sen, Chaitanya and His Companions, p. 46. 

? Narang, op. cif,, p. 13. - 
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the timeless being.” 1 It is undoubtedly true that one 
of the greatest merits of Nanak’s teaching was that he 
sought to strip religion of mythology and history, but 
the same may possibly be said about Kabir as well and 
it is certainly unfair to the latter to say that his God 
was anthropomorphous. This view arises primarily 
from the fact that Kabir called his God by the name 
of Earn. But this by itself proves nothing, as we find 
that the Sikh Gurus also very often use the same word 
to denote the Supreme Being. We venture to hope 
that anybody who reads carefully the hymns of Kabir 
cannot but realise that his Ram was something not 
much different from the Ram of the Sikh Gurus. His 
followers, no doubt, fell off from his ideal and admit- 
ted most of the personifications of Hinduism but it 
cannot possibly be denied that Kabir himself adhered 
strictly to his explict profession of monotheism. Most 
of the other sects, however, could not rid themselves of, 
or soon reverted to, mythology and tradition, and 
thus it appears that Sikhism stood distinguished from 
the sectarian schools in general by the simplicity and 
spiritualistic character of. its worship and especially 
by its moderation in regard to mythology. 3 This 
comparative freedom from the shackles of tradition 
undoubtedly made it more mobile and more at liberty 
to readjust itself as circumstances required. 

But these differences which we have been able to 
trace so far hardly justify Cunningham’s remark that 
the other reformers merely perfected forms of dissent 
whereas Guru Nanak alone planted the germs of a 

1 Cunningham, op. cit., p. 42. 

2 Barth, The Religions o/Xii4w, p.248. 
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nation. The point is somewhat involved and it is 
necessary to have it absolutely clear. It goes without 
saying that the future Sikh nation grew on the founda- 
tion provided by Nanak and it is thus clear that he 
had planted the germs of a nation. But 
Cunningham’s contention seems to be that the system 
of Nanak had some such original distinctiveness which 
alone could provide the basis of a nation and which was 
wholly absent in the other reform movements. Such 
a position, however, seems hardly tenable. 

Some later writers have gone further and they 
would have us believe that the full-fledged Sikh nation 
of the future had already been contemplated by Guru 
Nanak and that his successors merely turned that 
contemplation into a reality. The only evidence that 
these writers adduce to show that Guru Nanak had 
political ideals is some of his hymns wherein he 
deplores the barbarities practised by Babur’s soldiers 
in connection with the capture of Sayyidpur and 
the inhumanities perpetrated by the Muham- 
madan rulers of the day. It is said that the 
Guru’s heart melted at the spectacle but he was help- 
less as he had no nation at his back. “ He and his 
successors had to create it. But he did not sit down 
in impotent rage and utter idle jeremiads. Being a 
practical man, he set about doing as much as the 
circumstances would permit.” 1 But all these are pure 

1 Teja Singh, op. cit. t p. 4 ; aee also Kartar Singh, op. cit., p. 6, f. n. 

Teja Singh’s view is that Nanak deliberately set himself to the task 
of creating a nation and that under his successors “ a whole nation waiS 
on the anvil, and all the teaching and action was designed to contribute 
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assumptions and hardly require any refutation. The 
plain fact is that a man of Guru Nanak’s temperament 
and character could not but be deeply struck by such 
brutalities and he gave vent to his feelings in his 
characteristic manner. These instances show how; 
difficult it has become to study the history of the earlier y 
phases of Sikhism in their true historical setting and 
perspective and how the later political and military . 
successes of Sikhism have added largely to the difficul- 
ties of the student. Since Browne wrote his India 
Tracts many have been the writers who have sought 
to enrich Sikh studies one way or another but it cannot 
possibly be denied that most of the writings on the 
earlier phases of Sikhism have been coloured, more or 
less, by the reflected glory of its later days. 

Whatever that might be, it appears that Sikhism 
started with a certain plasticity of character and it is 
also probable that “ though he did not make it the 
subject of a formal prohibition, Nanak had dissuaded 
his disciples from renouncing active life.” But these 
features were, by no means, entirely unique and could 
not by themselves have meant much. Guru Nanak, 
however, nominated a successor just before his death 
and this was, no doubt, a measure of far-reaching 
consequences. The significance of this memorable 
step has been fully discussed in its proper place and 
without anticipating matters it would be enough to say 

to the making of its character (p. 2).” He proceeds to show how each 
successive Guru contributed some essential trait till at last under Guru 
Gobind Singh the full-fledged nation came into befog. But such a view 
of the matter, ^postulating for Sikhism a deliberate and more or less 
conscious development, suffers from over-simplification and can hardly ' 
be regarded as historical. 
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that it gave Sikhism a definite leadership which could 
not but be of supreme importance in the history of its 
evolution. The Guruship came to acquire in Sikhism 
a meaning quite -its own and the predominant perso- 
nality of the Guru supplied a nucleus around which the 
Sikh Panth could gradually arise. Nanak’s successors 
effected a separation between the Sikhs and the Uddsis , 
or the followers of Sri Chand and Sikhism became 
essentially a religion of householders. It was given 
something of a ‘ social character in addition to the reli- 
gious ties that held it together * and a temporal character 
was added to the Guruship, faint and indirect though 
it no doubt was. Moreover, under the wise guidance 
of the successors of Guru Nanak Sikhism developed 
that unique spirit of organisation that made it so 
definite in its practical results. The compilation of 
the Granth Sahib completed the separation from 
mythology and tradition and by the time of Guru 
Arjan Sikhism had come to acquire, primarily through 
its Sangats and Masands, a far-flung and, at the same 
time, a centralised organisation. And the strength of 
that organisation, together with the high intensity of 
the religious ideals of Sikhism, gives us the measure of 
its reaction to Muslim persecution. 

That reaction expressed itself in a sudden transition 
to militarism, but the militarism, in the first instance, 
was of a purely defensive character. “ Arjan had seen 
clearly that it was impossible to preserve the followers 
without the aid of arms ; and his last injunction to his 
son and successor, Hargovind, was to sit fully armed 
on his throne and maintain the largest military force 
he could muster,” The tolerant days of Akbar were no 
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more and the first bitter experience which the Sikhs 
had had at the very beginning of the new regime must 
have con vi need them that harder day s were ahead . It 
was mainly as a precaution against future contingencies 
rather than with any idea of .revenge that Guru 
Hargobind took to arms. His career seems to show 
that he was careful to avoid, as far as practicable, any 
conflict with the State and, for a time at least, he was 
friendly with the Emperor Jahangir and even assisted 
the Mughal administration in the Punjab. His three 
battles against the Mughals were all of a defensive 
character and except in the second case, where we have 
a very dubious story of his having forcibly rescued two 
horses from the Emperor’s stable at Lahore, none of 
these was of his own seeking. And when he found 
the odds all too heavy he retired to the hills and lived 
in retirement till his death. 

It is not difficult to see that in the circum- 
stances, when the Mughal Empire was in the heyday 
of its glory, a more vigorous line of action was out of 
the question and the successors of Guru Hargobind 
were careful to pursue the same policy and avoid 
quarrels with the Government, though it must be said 
to their infinite credit that they never allowed the 
question of safety to get the better of duty and justice. 
Har Eai, who succeeded Guru Hargobind, continued to 
live in the hills and though as a precautionary measure 
he maintained an army about 2,000 strong and his court 
displayed ‘ the pomp and magnificence of a semi- 
independent military chieftain,’ he devoted himself 
almost solely to the peaceful organisation of his 
followers. But, ,for once at least, he did no^ hesitate to 
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give up his peaceful policy at the call of friendship and 
the demands of hospitality. He is said to have helped 
Dara Sukoh when the latter fled to the Punjab after 
his defeat at the hands of Aurangzib. A period of 
stress and difficulty immediately ensued and when after 
the death of the boy- Guru Har Krishan, Tegh Bahadur 
came to be recognised as the legitimate Guru, he 
retired further into the hills and settled at Makhowal 
in the hill state of Kahlur. But owing to the undis- 
guised hostility of the disgruntled Ram Rai, who had 
never ceased to conspire against the legitimate Gurus 
since his father nominated his younger brother Har 
Krishan to the Guruship in preference to him, and of 
other Sodhi Khatris, notably Dhir Mai, the elder 
brother of Guru Har Rai, Tegh Bahadur found his 
position insecure even at Makhowal and, for a time, 
went out on travels. On his return to the Punjab, 
however, he found it impossible to stand by when he 
found how the proselytising zeal of the Emperor was 
working havoc among the peaceful Hindu population. 
His lofty religious ideals compelled him to throw all 
caution to the winds and he openly espoused the cause 
of the Brahmans of Kashmir against the Emperor. 
And for this he was taken to Delhi and publicly 
executed. 

The reaction was tremendous. The Sikhs realised 
that the Emperor’s avowed policy of religious persecu- 
tion was threatening them with extinction root and 
branch , and that the limited militarism of the days of 
Guru Hargobind no longer sufficed. In other directions 
as well the situation had changed. The Emperor had 
alienated the Rajputs and his long and arduous quarrel 
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with the Maratbas soon began to undermine his 
resources. In the midst of these preoccupations of 
the Mughals a more /vigorous policy had much greater 
chances of success and Sikhism was fortunate in haying 
at this juncture a great leader of vision and courage 
who could restate it in terms of the changed environ- 
ment. And the Khalsa or the Sikh military theocracy 
came into being. 

The foregoing review gives us, in bare outline, 
the main stages in the evolution of the Khalsa and 
some idea as to the forces, internal and external, that 
conditioned the development. A very important consi- 
deration, however, has been left out. It is, more or 
less, an admitted fact of history that religious systems 
undergo modifications as they pass from people to 
people or from country to country, and it cannot 
possibly be denied that these variations are primarily 
to be attributed to racial and environmental causes. 
Speaking of Buddhism in Japan, Bertrand Bussel says, 
“ What the Japanese made of Buddhism reminds one 
in many ways of what the Teutonic nations made of 
Christianity. Buddhism and Christianity, originally, 
were very similar in spirit. They were both religions 
aiming at the achievement of holiness by renunciation 
of the world. They both ignored politics and govern- 
ment and wealth, for which they substituted the future 
life as what was of real importance. They were 
both religions of peace, teaching gentleness and non- 
resistance. But both had to undergo great transforma- 
tions in adapting themselves to the instincts of warlike 
barbarians. In Japan, a multitude of sects arose, 
teaching doctrines which differed in many ways from 
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Mahayana orthodoxy. Buddhism became national and 
militaristic ; the abbots of great monasteries became 
important feudal chieftains, whose monks constituted 
an army which was ready to fight on the slightest 
provocation. Sieges of monasteries and battles with 
monks are of constant occurrence in Japanese history.” 1 
And as Rhys Davids says, in the making of Mahayana 
Buddhism itself the national character of the Scythians 
and Kushan Tartars was no negligible factor . 2 

The history of Islam in Persia affords another 
striking illustration of the phenomenon in question. 
As Sir William Muir says, “ With the rise of Persian 
influence the roughness of Arab life was softened ; and 
there opened an era of culture, toleration and scientific 

research To the same source may be attributed the 

ever-increasing laxity at Court of manners and morality ; 
and also those transcendental views that now sprang 
up of the divine Imamat or spiritual leadership of some 
member of the house of ‘All as well as the rapid 
growth of free thought.” 3 The reaction was thus 
widespread and made itself felt in a variety of ways 
but it was possibly most striking in the field of religion. 
Opinions differ as to the nature and extent of Persian 
influences on such developments as the Mutazila heresy 
with its doctrine of free will and its rejection of the 
orthodox view that ‘the Koran is uncreate,’ or the 
idealistic and pantheistic mysticism of the Sufis, but 
at the same time there can be little doubt that there 

1 Bertrand Russel, The Problem of China, pp, 91, 92. 

3 Rhys Davids, Buddhist India, p. 320. 

3 Sjr 'William Muir, The Caliphate, Rise, Decline and Falli p. 434. 



1 Edward G. Browne, Literary History of Persia, pp. 808, 311. 
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arose many outward Muhammadan heresies that em- 
bodied and revived in new forms pre-Muslim and 
non-Muslim ideas. And most of the ultra~Shi‘ite sects 
“do but reassert the same essential doctrines of 
Anthropomorphism, Incarnation, Re-incarnation or 
Return and Metempsychosis, which doctrines appear 
to be endemic in Persia, and always ready to become 
epidemic under a suitable stimulus. In our own days 
they appeared again in the Babi movement, of which, 
specially in its earlier form, they constituted the 
essential kernel." 1 Whether in all these or in some 
at least we can detect ‘ the reaction of the Aryan mind 
against a Semitic religion imposed upon it by force ’ is 
difficult to say and must be left to experts. 

This question of ‘race and religion,’ however, has 
of late received some attention in psychological and 
socio-anthropological studies and attempts have been 
made at a scientific and precise statement of the 
processes involved. McDougall says, “ We may in fact 
regard each distinctive type of civilisation as a species, 
evolved largely by selection, and the selective agency, 
which corresponds to and plays a part analogous to the 
part of the physical environment of an animal species, 
is the innate mental constitution of the people." He 
then goes on to suggest that ‘ these principles are 
illustrated, perhaps, most clearly by the spread and 
modification of religious systems among peoples of 
different races’ and as an example of modification he 
takes the distribution of the two great divisions of the 
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Christian religion in Western Europe. We are told 
that among all the disputes and uncertainties of the 
ethnographers about the races of Europe it is possible 
to distinguish a race of northerly distribution and 
origin, characterised physically by fair colour of hair 
and skin and eyes and mentally by great independence 
of character, individual initiative, and tenacity of will. 
This is known as the Homo Europaus or the Nordic 
type. The rest of the population of Europe, with 
certain exceptions in the extreme north and east, are 
chiefly derived from two stocks, the Homo Alpinus 
which occupies chiefly the central regions, and the 
Homo Mediterraneus in the south. Both are of 
complexion and mentally they differ from the 
type in having less independence and initiative and a 
greater tendency to rely on authority. “ Now we 
that the distribution of the Protestant variety 
Christianity coincides very nearly with the regions in 
which the fair type predominates ; while in all other 
regions the Roman Catholic or Greek orthodox churches 
hold undisputed sway. North and South Germany 
illustrate the point. And Motley’s account of the 
Netherlands shows how closely the line between 
Protestant Holland and Roman Catholic Belgium 
coincides with the line of racial division.” McDougall 
concludes, “ It would be absurd to hold that this 
cidence is fortuitous. It is clearly due to the assimila- 
tion of the form of the religious and ecclesiastical 
system to the innate tendencies of the people. The 
northern peoples have given the system a turn 
patible with the independence of spirit which is their 
leading racial quality ; the peoples among whom the 
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other racial elements predominate have developed and 
maintained a religion of authority.” 1 

But such an * over-simplification of extremely com- 
plex matters’ could hardly be acceptable and, as 
Hankins says, ‘ this interesting speculation could never 
advance beyond a hypothetical probability, although it 
won the adherence of various writers.’ In the first 
place, * any final solution of the racial history of Europe 
is as yet impossible, but so far as authentic data exist 
they warrant the view that all simplistic solutions are 
delusions ; secondly, the so-called * innate tendencies of 
a people ’ is a very complex affair and though the r61e 
of race as a factor in cultural evolution is certainly to 
be admitted, ‘ every thoroughly scientific student of the 
matter must confess that we have not yet devised a 
technique of investigation which can isolate the relative 
weight of the hereditary traits and the social con- 
juncture in the evolution of a given culture.’ 2 

1 William McDougall, The Group Mind, pp. 113-115. 

This theory of a close correspondence between race and religion iB as 
old as the eighties of the last century when Carl Penka is said to have 
formulated it in his works on the origins of the Aryans. It was then 
advanced in connection with the so-called Ary anism and have since 
never ceased to find acceptance particularly among the Nordieists. (See 
Hankins, The Ractal Basis of Civilisation, pp. 56, 57.) 

2 Hankins, ibid, p. 236. See also pp. 233-34. Hankins says, 
‘ these allegations were extensively discussed a generation ago and 
rejected after careful analysis by painstaking anthropologists and social 
statisticians.’ It is really the question of heredity vs. environment of 
the evolutionists, of Weismannism vs. Lamarckism, transferred to the 
realm of socio-anthropology. For our purposes, however, it does not 
make much difference if both factors are essential though it may be that 
* environment is clearly more important for some things and heredity 
for others,’ 
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Leaving aside these technical discussions, which 
are clearly beyond our province, and taking a middle 
path between the so-called Nordicists on the one hand 
and the race egalitarianists on the other, we may yet 
say broadly, that the innate characteristics of a 
people are a very important factor in the modifica- 
tion of religious systems. We have already seen 
how certain phases of the history of Buddhism and 
Christianity, as well as that of Islam, afford striking 
illustrations of the fact in question and it seems that 
the history of Vaishnavism provides another example, 
though, perhaps, of a more limited character. Kaja- 
gopala Chariar observes, “ In the North, Vaishnavism 
first affected the lower strata of society and proceeded 
upwards in its conversions. In Bengal, Saktaism had 

taken deep root among the Brahmins In Benares 

and Western India the Brahmins were gradually 
enlightened Ad vaitees to whom the cult of devotion 
had no attractions. Hence the first converts to 
Vaishnavism were the lower castes. It was, therefore, 
inevitable that the habits and customs of the converts 
should react on the religion newly adopted and present 
phases of it which are alike strange and inexplicable to 
the earlier adherents of the same faith in the South.” 1 
Though it may be doubtful as to whether Vaishnavism 
in the North proceeded, in all cases, upwards in its 
conversions, it cannot be denied that here it was more 
popular and widespread and thus amenable to reactions, 
which were, more or less, absent in the South. 

Such instances can be multiplied but we think that 
enough has been said to show that in this view of the 


1 T. Rajagopala Chariar, Vaishnavito Reformers of India, p. 143. 
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matter we have a line of approach which cannot be 
entirely ignored. It should also be noted that, besides 
what we may call the raeio-cultural complex, ‘ climate 
and terrain have also a marked influence on the form 
religion takes in its human manifestation.’ Wayman 
Bury gives several very interesting examples of this 
phenomenon from the history of Christianity in Egypt 
and Arabia. “ The marked cleavage of hermit-like 
asceticism and gross sensuality which rock-bound deserts 
and the lush Nile valley wrought in Egyptian Christen- 
dom has been described by every writer dealing with 
that subject, and Arabian Christianity drooped and 
finally died in the arid pastoral uplands of Jauf and 
Nejran long before it succumbed in fertile, hard-work- 
ing Yamen.” 1 We are further told that Islam derived 
its austere and sensual features from the fact that it 
was a religion of desert and oasis 2 and we may add 
that the different forms that Vaishnavism assumed in 
different provinces of India were probably due, partly 
at least, to geographical factors, but here again it is 
important to remember that it is impossible to isolate 
one factor from another, though the broad fact itself is 
not likely to be disputed. 

Coming back to Sikhism we find that, like the 
Vaishnavism of Northern India Sikhism, too, had its 
converts primarily from the lower classes. Sir George 
Campbell remarks, ' it is curious that, intimately con- 
nected as the Kbatris always have been and still are 
with the Sikh religion, only 9 per cent, of them should 
belong to it,* and ‘ a Khatri when a Sikh, is ordinarily 

1 Wayman Bury, op. tit., p. 195. 
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a Sikh of Nanak, rather than a devotee of Guru 
Govind.’ 1 The truth seems to be that the democratic 
ideas inculcated by Sikhism could not but make it 
unpopular with the higher classes who valued their 
* pride of birth ’ above everything else and necessarily 
Sikhism had to fall almost solely upon the Jats for 
swelling its ranks. Guru Arj an is said to have convert- 
ed almost the entire Jat peasantry of the Manjha tract 
and there can be little doubt that by the time of Guru 
Hargobind the Jats formed by far the preponderant 
element in the Sikh community. Like the Yaishnavism 
of Northern India Sikhism also could not escape a 
similar reaction and the character of the Jats imper- 
ceptably modified the system, as it was bound to do. 
It seems to us that the correspondence between certain 
preponderant traits in the Jat character and some of 
the later developments associated with the Khalsa are 
remarkably close and that the transformation of Sikhism 
thus affords a more or less striking example of * the 
assimilation of the form of the religious system to the 
innate tendencies of the people/ But at the same time 
it is important to remember that we are dealing with a 
very complex affair and we should take guard against any 
tendency towards over-simplification lest we perpetrate 
what has been called ‘ the fraud of history made easy/ 

1 Glossary of the Punjab Tribes and Castes, Vol. II, p. 507. 
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The Age op Guru Nanak 

Guru Nanak was born at Talwandi in the district 
of Lahore in 1469 when Bahlol Lodi was reigning at 
Delhi, he saw the subversion of the Lodi dynasty at 
Panipat by Babur in 1526, and he died in 1538 just on 
the eve of that temporary eclipse of Mughal authority 
before it was finally re-established on a surer founda- 
tion. Guru Nanak thus lived and worked in an age of 
transition when Northern India waB moving towards a 
new re-adjustment and the old Sultanate of Delhi was 
making way for a new imperialism of a somewhat more 
enlightened character. It was necessarily an age of 
disintegration, the central authority was weak and the 
centrifugal tendencies were, more or less, paramount. 
The Lodis, no doubt, had effected a considerable 
improvement in the situation and the almost total 
anarchy of the Sayyad days was a thing of the past, 
but the authority of the Saltan still rested on precarious 
foundations as the Afghan nobles “ were accustomed 
to regard the prince, as their chief, not as their master 
— as the representative of the national force, raised to 
power and maintained in it by their support.” 1 The 
unsatisfactory character of the Sultan’s authority 
became clear when Ibrahim Lodi attempted to define 
the claims of his prerogative more rigidly and was met 

1 Erskine, History of India under Babar and Humayun Yol. I, 
p. 411, 
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with open opposition. As Erskine points out, the 
Lodi possessions, though extensive, had no very strong 
principle of cohesion. “ The monarchy was a congeries 
of nearly independent principalities, jagirs and pro- 
vinces, each ruled by a hereditary chief, or by a 
reminder or delegate from Delhi ; and the inhabitants 
looked more to their immediate governors, who had 
absolute power in the province, and in whose hands, 
consequently, lay their happiness and misery, than to 
a distant and little known sovereign.” 

This unsatisfactory state of affairs was due pri- 
marily to the “ appalling atrocities ” of Timur’s 
invasion. Since the death of Eiroz Tughlak the 
Sultanate of Delhi had been gradually decaying in 
prestige and power. The provinces were falling off one 
after another and at the capital the later Tughlaks, 
who were, without exception, weak, incompetent and 
inexperienced, found themselves helpless amidst the 
machinations of rival factions and unscrupulous chiefs. 
The weakness of the Government and the proverbial 
opulence of Hindusthan must have been enough to fire 
the cupidity of Timur, who was a man of insatiable 
ambition and had great confidence in his own tested 
strength, but the wanton violence of his horrible raid 
can never be fully realised if we forget that neither 
conquest nor plunder was the principal object of his 
expedition. 1 2 The destruction of the infidels, their 
idols and temples was Timur’s primary aim and his 
fanatical policy was carried out with a ruthlessness 

1 Erskine, op. cit., p. 406. 

2 Ishwari Piaaad, Mediaeval India,, p. 291. 
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which has led some to characterise him as a monster in 
human form. 1 

After the departure of Timur “ all semblance of 
Government was destroyed in Upper India ” and the 
extent to which the Punjab suffered during the pre- 
vailing anarchy may be gauged from the fact that 
when Mubarak Shah, the second Sayyad monarch, 
entered L/abore in 1421 he found the city in ruins, 
“ in which no living thing except t,he owl of ill omen 
had its abode.” 3 .This Sayyad monarch appears to 
have been a man of some ability but the circumstances 
were against him and he failed totally to stem the tide 
of disruption. Besides the Mewatis, who held the 
tract between Delhi and Agra, and the Hindu Zemin- 
dars of Kateher and the Doab, the Turkbachas of 
Sarhind kept up a continuous opposition and the 
situation in the Punjab was made hopeless by the 
constant intrigues of rival governors, the machinations 
and adventures of Jasrath Khokar and the raids of 
Shaik Ali of Kabul. This Jasrath Khokar, whom 
Yahya bin Ahmed calls “ an impudent rustic,” 3 had 
his headquarters in the hills at Tekhar and as soon as 
the news of the death of Khizir Khan reached the 
Punjab, he crossed the Beas and the Sutlej, plundered 
the country from the town of Ludhiana to Eupar 
and marched towards Jalandhar. » Intoxicated with 


a monater and Prof. Dowson agrees. Elli 
Vol. IV, p. 560. 

, Vol. IV, p.' 56. This 
extent of the exaggeration gives sc 
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victory and elated with the strength of his forces, he 
began to have visions about Delhi.” His designs failed 
in the end but his intrigues and adventures made the 
Punjab a hotbed of endless strife. Again and again 
he descended from his hill retreat, now. attacking 
Jalandhar and now investing Lahore, time and again 
harrying the open country and carrying the peaceful 
inhabitants aw.ay as prisoners, and he continued in this 
manner till Bahlol Lodi ascended the throne. 

On the other hand, “ Shaik Ali, the lieutenant 
of the prince, the son of Sar ’atmash ” 1 invaded 
the province and for some time his raid became 
almost an annual affair. The local authorities were so 
very impotent that Malik Sikandar, the Governor of 
Lahore, gave Shaik Ali two thousand rupees annually 
to keep him off. The continued rebellion of Pulad, 
the Turkbacha leader of Sarhind, who invited Shaik Ali 
more than once to his assistance, strengthened the 
hands of the invader and he seems to have met with 
little effective opposition in his deliberate game of 
harrying and plundering. His methods were so ruthless 
that even the Muhammadan historian of the period is 
constrained to call him an infidel. At Tulamba (t he 
gave his accursed followers permission to take posses* 
skm of the fort. Next day, all the Mussalmans 
became the prisoners of the unclean ruthless 
infidels. Although many good men of the place 
were imams, Saiyids and Kazis, no respect for the 

Elliott, op. cit„ p. 69. Firishta say3 that he was a Mughal 
chieftain in the service of Sharokh Mirza, Governor of Kabul ; Briggs, 
History of the Rise of the Mahomedan Power in India , Vol, I (R. 
Cambray, 1908), p._ 617. . 
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Mussalman religion, no fear of God, could restrain that 
accursed wretch, devoid 'alike of feeling and shame. 
Women, youths and little children were all dragged to 
his house.” 1 On another occasion at Lahore “ the 
accursed Shaik Ali made all the Mussalmans of the 
eity, both men and women, prisoners. This wretched 
graceless fellow had no better object or occupation than 
to lay waste the seats of Islam and to make Mussal- 
mans captive.” 2 If such had been the fate of the 
Mussalmans, what the Hindus suffered at his hands 
can easily be guessed. Eirisbta says that on one 
occasion, after having received two lakhs of tunkas 
from Pulad, the Turkbacha leader, for the service he 
rendered in compelling the royal army to abandon the 
siege of Sarhind, Shaik Ali recrossed the Sutlej and 
realised by plunder f one hundred-fold beyond the 
value of what he had received from Pulad.’ He con- 
tinued his depredations in the districts of Lahore and 
Depalpur ‘ insomuch that 40,000 Hindus were com- 
puted to have been massacred, besides a great number 
carried away prisoners. * Even making due allowance 
for possible exaggeration it is not difficult to realise 
the extreme wretchedness of the plight in which the 
inhabitants of the Punjab found themselves during 
the so-called Sayyad regime. 

With the assassination of Mubarak Shah the little 
vigour that still characterised the Sultanate of Delhi 
disappeared and under his successor ‘ the business of 
the state day by day fell into greater confusion, and 
affairs came to such a pass that there weie amirs at 

* Tarikh'i-Mubarak Shahi, Elliott, op. cit., Vol, IV, p. 73, 

3 lUA t p. 
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twenty kos from Delhi who shook off their allegiance, 
and made pretensions to independence.’ In 1441 the 
Sultan had conferred the country of Depalpur and 
Lahore on Baklol Khan and sent him against Jasrath 
Khokar, ( who made peace with him and flattered him 
with hopes of the throne of Delhi.’ Bahlol now 
virtually made himself independent of Delhi and calling 
together the Afghans from all directions organised a 
strong party. His first attempt failed but with the 
accession of Alauddin the Sayyad power was weakened 
still further and finally in 1451 Bahlol Khan Lodi 
seized Delhi and declared himself Sultan. 

The situation immediately improved. Bahlol 
succeeded in subduing the eastern kingdom of Jaunpur, 
which had always been a thorn on the side of the 
Sayyads and “ he may be said to have recovered a 
certain amount of control extending from the foot of 
the mountains to Benares and as far south as the 
borders of Bundelkhand.” 1 But as we have said 
before, the Lodis could only stem but not turn the 
tide of disruption. Under Bahlol and his successors 
the Afghans ’of the Lodi, Kermuli and Lohana tribes 
naturally held' the principal jagirs and chief offices of 
trust, ‘ which, from the habitual modes of thinking of 
their race, they considered as their own of right, and 
purchased by their swords, rather than as due to any 
bounty or liberality on the part of the sovereign.’ 
Bahlol Khan Lodi was too clever a man not to realise 
the situation and he was tactful and sagacious enough to 
adopt a policy that kept the Afghan nobles friendly and, 
more or less, attached to himself. He is said to have 

} . Yiaqenfi Smith, Oxford History of India , p. 263. 
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maintained a brotherly intercourse with all chiefs and 
soldiers. “ In his social meetings he never sat on a 
throne and would not allow his nobles to stand ; and 
even during public audiences he did not occupy the 
throne, but seated himself on a carpet .” 1 This 
ingenious policy of disengaging the suspicion and jeal- 
ousy of the Afghan nobles was eminently successful. 
It is remarkable that in spite of the traditional im- 
patience of the Afghans of a controlling authority and 
Bahlol Khan’s own preoccupation with the King of 
Jaunpur for a number of years, the Afghan nobles gave 
him very little trouble save some minor disturbances, 
here and there. 

Sikandar Lodi, the son and successor of Bahlol, 
began well and he even extended his kingdom by 
annexing Behar, the last of the Shurki possessions, in 
the east, and Dholpur, Chanderi and Gwalior in the 
west. But he failed to manage the Afghan nobles and 
governors as successfully as his father had done. 
“ The Afghan nobles chafed and fidgetted under the 
restraints that had to be imposed upon them in the 
interests of good government, and it was with great 
difficulty that Sikandar was able to hold in check their 
turbulent and factious spirit.” This was clearly 
illustrated in the attempted rebellion of several Afghan 
chiefs, who wanted to place Prince Futeh Khan, the 
Sultan’s brother, on the throne when Sikandar attempt- 
ed to interfere too closely with them. The attempt 
fizzled out but * the tendency to revolt was so common 
that the Sultan found it impossible to secure the 


1 Tarikh’i-Daudi, Elliott, op. tit., Vol. IV, pp. 436*37. 
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permanent loyalty of his Muslim vassals, to say nothing 
of the Hindu chiefs ’ and the last years of Sikandar 
were spent in suppressing ‘ Rajput revolts and the 
infructuous attempts at independence made by his own 
governors.’ 

The precarious foundation on which the Lodi 
kingdom rested is thus evident. But we have not seen 
the whole of it yet. Sikandar Lodi completely alienated 
the sympathies of the Hindus, who formed by far the 
majority of his subjects, by his fierce religious per- 
secution. Of Sikandar’s love of justice the Muham- 
madan historians are full of unqualified praise. 
“ Sikandar never omitted to devote a certain time to 
hear complaints in public, and he has been* frequently 
known to sit at business the whole day long, even 
his appointed time for meals and rest.” 1 The author 
of the Tarihh-i-Daudi gives him a very high character. 
“ Sultan Sikandar was a most illustrious monarch and 
of a benevolent disposition ; he was famous for his liber- 
ality, honour and politeness ; he had no affection for 
pomp and ceremonies and cared not for processions and 
magnificent dresses. No one who was a profligate 
and a bad character had access to him ; he always 
associated with men of religion and the virtuous, and 
was both inwardly pious and outwardly handsome ; he 
did not give way to his desires, and was 
God-fearing and benevolent to the people. He 
very just and courageous, his equity beheld the weak 
and the strong with the same eye, and he was con- 
stantly employed in balancing evidence, deciding suits, 

1 Briggs, op. cit., Vol. I, pp. 585, 586. 
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arranging the affairs of the Empire, and trying to 
render his subjects happy ; he personally assisted the 
wretched.” 1 But Sikandar’s benevolence and sense 
of justice had very serious limitations. They stopped 
short with a section of his subjects, his own co- 
religionists. Under him “ the State once more assum- 
ed a theocratic character and officially imposed Islam 
upon the Hindus,” so that inspite of what the Muham- 
madan writers say about Sikandar’s justice, we need 
not be surprised at Guru Nanak’s complaint that in his 
age “ Justice hath taken wings and fled .” 2 The Guru 
in one place directly refers to the practice of bribery 
that tainted the administration. We are told: 

‘ Compassion is not exercised by merely beholding a suitor, 
There is no one who receiveth or giveth not bribes, 

The king dispenseth justice when his palm is filled.” 3 

And Bhai Gurdas also speaks of the almost universal 
vice of bribe-taking of which very few of the Kazis 
were free . 4 But apart from these considerations, the 
fierce bigotry of Sikandar Lodi makes all talk of his 
of justice a cruel mockery. 

Even before his accession, Prince Nizam Khan, as 
Sikandar was then called, had given unmistakable 
of his blind intolerance. It is related by the 
author of the Tarikh-i-Daudi that on one occasion 
“ when a crowd of Hindus had assembled in immense 
numbers at Kurkhet, he wished to go to Thanesor for 


1 Elliott, op. cit„ Vol. IV, p. 445. 

2 Macauliffe, The Sikh Religion, Vol. I, p. 1?0. 

3 Ibid, p. 5 

4 Bhai Qurdas, War, I, SCX ! 
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the purpose of putting them all to death.” Even 
when Miah Abdulla, the Maliku-1 Ulma, assured the 
prince that it would be very improper to destroy an 
ancient idol temple and that he ought not to forbid the 
accustomed rite of performing ablutions in the 
as the custom was very ancient and had 
unmolested by the previous Muhammadan sovereigns, 
it was with difficulty that the Prince could be dissuaded 
from his intended project. He placed his hand on 
his dagger and exclaimed, “ You side with the 
infidels. I will first put an end to you, and then 
massacre the infidels at Kurkhet.” Unperturbed the 
Mian replied that he had given an answer in con- 
formity with the precepts of the Prophet and if 
Prince had no reverence for them, it was useless to 
questions like these. At last the Prince’s wrath 
appeased and the project was given up. 1 It 
easily be seen what the Hindus might expect when 
such a prince wielded the sceptre of the realm and 
many illustrations are available to prove that through* 
out his reign one of the most cherished aims of 
Sikandar Lodi was the extirpation of Hinduism, 

Eirishta says that “ Sikandar was firmly attached 
to the Muhammadan religion, and made a point of 
destroying all Hindu temples,” 2 and we read in the 
Tarikh-i-Daudi that “ he was so zealous a Mussalman 
that he utterly destroyed diverse places of worship of 
the infidels, and left not a vestige remaining of them... 
Every city thus conformed as he desired to the customs 


1 Tanlih-i-Daudi, Elliott, op. cit., Vol. IV, pp. 439, 440 ; see also 
Briggs, op. Git., Vol. I, p. 587. 

3 Briggs, op. oil., Vol, I, p. 586, 
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of Islam.” 1 In 1504 Sikandar captured Mundril, 
The Hindu temples in the place were immediately 
destroyed and mosques were built in their stead, 2 
In 1506 Hanumantgarh was captured, the Rajput 
garrison was put to the sword and the Hindu temples 
shared the same fate as at Mundril. 3 In the same 
year Sikandar marched against Nurwar, a strong fort 
in the district of Malwa, then in possession of the 
Hindus. After the capitulation of the garrison the 
Sultan remained at the place for six months, ‘ breaking 
down temples and building mosques. He also estab- 
lished a college there, and placed therein many holy 
and learned men.' 4 But the greatest havoc that was 
wrought by the Sultan’s fanaticism was in the ancient 
Hindu city of Mathura. The celebrated temples of 
Mathura were all destroyed and the Hindu places of 
worship were turned into caravanserais and colleges. 
Mosques and bazars were built opposite the bathing- 
stairs leading to the river and the Sultan ordered that 
no Hindu should be allowed to bathe there. £t Their 
stone images were given to the butchers to serve them 
as meat-weights, and all the Hindus in Mathura were 
strictly prohibited from shaving their heads and beards, 
and performing their ablutions...... and no Hindu, if he 

wished to have his head or beard shaved, could get a 
barber to do it.” 5 

But even these atrocities seem mild and moderate 
in comparison with the execution of the Brahman 

1 Elliott, op. oil., Vol. IV, p. 4-47. 

2 Briggs, op. cit., Vol. I, p. 578. 

3 Ibid, p. 580. 

' 4 Ibid, p. 581, 

B Tarikh-i-Daudi, Elliott, op. cit., Vol. IV, p. 447. See also Briggs, 
op. cit., Vol. I, p. 686, ' ’ ' 
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Budban. The sole offence of the Brahman was that he 
had declared in the presence of some Muhammadans 
that ‘ the religions of both the Moslems and Hindus, 
if acted on with sincerity, were equally acceptable to 
God.’ Two of the local Kazis * gave fatwas which' 
did not coincide respecting the merits of the case * and 
consequently the matter was referred to the Sultan who 
caused all the wise men of note to assemble. The 
Brahman and the two Kazis were also brought in and 
after some disputation the Ulama determined that the 
Brahman should either embrace Islam or suffer exe- 
cution. He refused to apostatise and was consequently 
put to death . 1 If this was justice, Guru Nanak 
might very well say that ‘ Justice hath taken wings 
and fled.’ After this incident it is needless to refer -to 
the case of Ahmed Khan, the Governor of Lucknow. 
It is said that this man had become a convert to the 
Hindu doctrines and that as soon as the Sultan heard 
of this he ordered that Ahmed Khan should immediate- 
ly be relieved of his government and sent a prisoner 
to court . 2 

1 Elliott, op. cit., Vol. XV, pp. 464, 465; Briggs, op. cit., Vol. I, 
pp, 576, 577. The Tarikh-i-Daudi says that the name of the Brahman was 
Laudhan, who dwelt in the village of Kaner. Kazi Piyara and Shaikh 
Badr, who resided at Lakhnauti, gave fatwas. Azam Humayun, the 
governor of the district, sent them to the Sultan’s court. Fjrishta says 
that the name of the Brahman was Badhan and he was an inhabitant 
of Kataen, near Lucknow. See also, Ishwari Prasad, Mediaeval India, 
p. 482. 

* Briggs, op. cit., Vol. I, p,T682. There may be something in, the 
suggestion that the Brahman Budhan belonged to the school of Sabir and 
in that case his incident might very wfell be the foundation of the 
story of Sikandar’s meeting with Kabir, which involves an obvious 
anachronism. The case of the Lucknow Governor may also perhaps be 
attributed to the same influence, 

5 S M !l|l 
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The Hindus had, therefore, no cause for gratifica- 
tion at the restoration of order by the Lodi sovereigns. 
The * peace and security 1 which they now, to some 
extent, enjoyed was more than counterbalanced by the 
fierce religious persecution to which they were sub- 
' jected. But, as we have seen, the sovereignty of the 
Lodis was based on very weak foundations and on 
Ibrahim’s accession the situation immediately became 
worse. Ibrahim lacked that tact which had enabled 
his father and grandfather to keep the greedy and 
factious Afghan nobles, more or less, in check. The 
first two Lodis were content to enjoy the reality of 
power without caring too much to limit its claim to 
definition but Ibrahim was a man of a different mould. 
“ At a very early period, contrary to the custom of his 
father and grandfather, he made no distinction among 
his officers, whether of his own tribe or otherwise, and 
said publicly, that kings should have no relations nor 
clansmen, but that all should be considered as subjects 
and servants of the State; and the Afghan chiefs, who 
had hitherto been allowed to sit in the presence, were 
constrained to stand in front of the throne, with their 
hands crossed before them.” 1 The result was soon 
perceptible in the conspiracy of a group of Afghan nobles 
to set up Prince Jalal Khan, a brother of Ibrahim, in 
independent possession of J aunpur. The conspiracy 
was crushed but the Afghan nobles were alienated for 
ever, and the rest of Ibrahim’s reign was, more or less, 
occupied in subduing successive rebellions in different 
parts of his kingdom. The Sultan soon made himself 
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an object of almost universal distrust and the climax' 
was reached when Daulat Khan Lodi, the G-overnor of 
Lahore, invited Babur to invade Hindusfchan and place 
himself on the throne of Delhi. 

Even before this Babur ’had led several expeditions 
into the Punjab. Babur says in his Memoirs that ever 
since he came to Kabul it had been his intention to 
move on Hindusthan but a variety of reasons had 
hitherto prevented him from carrying out his plan* 1 * 
However, in 1519 he found his hands sufficiently free 
to make a sudden move towards Bhira, ‘ the borderland 
of Hindusthan.’ The tract was then in the possession 
of Ali Khan, the son of Daulat Khan Lodi. Babur’s 
object seems to have been to take possession of the 
country, if possible by peaceful means, and an order 
was accordingly issued to his soldiers to the following 
effect : — “ Do no hurt or harm to the flocks and herds 
of these people, nor even to their cotton ends and 
broken needles.” a A sum of 400,000 shahrukhis was 
agreed on as the price of peace and collectors were 
appointed to realise the amount. When the news was 
brought to Babur that “ the soldiery were behaving 
without sense and were laying hands on Bhira people, 
persons were sent who caused some of those senseless 
people to meet their death-doom, of others slit the 
noses and so led them round the camp.” 3 On this 
occasion Babur also sent an envoy to the Afghan Court 
f asking for the countries which from of old had 

1 Memoirs of Babur, Beveridge’s Translation, sec. H, p. 377. 

a Ibid, p. 380. 

3 Ibid, p. 383. 400,000 shahrukhis, nearly 20,000 sterling. See 
Elliott, op. cit., Vol. IV, p. 233, f. n. 2. . 
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depended on the Turk.’ But the envoy was detained 
by Daulat Khan at Lahore and returned unsuccessful. 
Nor did Babur remain long in Hindusthan. After 
having subdued a Kahar chief he made some arrange- 
ments for holding Bhira and the adjoining districts 
and then retraced his steps to Kabul. 

But he returned soon afterwards. His second 
expedition seems to have been rather unimportant and 
his activities on this occasion were, more or less, 
confined in the frontier tract. In his third expedition, 
however, Babur advanced far into the heart of the 
Punjab and his objective seems to have been Lahore. 

‘ He made a demonstration in force to strengthen his 
position in Bhira,’ and then marched right up to 
Sialkot. The inhabitants submitted without resistance 
but not so the people of Sayyidpur . 1 But the 
attempted defence proved abortive. The garrison was 
put to the sword and many of the inhabitants appeared 
to have been carried into captivity. A very interesting 
sidelight is thrown on this incident by the Sikh Janam- 
sakhis and some hymns of G-uru Nanak incorporated 
in the Granth Sahib . At the time of the capture of 
Sayyidpur by Babur, Guru Nanak and his servant 
Mardana appear to have been near about the scene of 
occurrence and from the Guru’s hymns we get some 
additional details about the incident. It is a significant 
fact that as Babur's ultimate object was dominion 
and not merely plunder, he conducted his Indian 
campaigns with as much restraint as possible. . We 
hate already seen how he punished his soldiers for 

1 The present city of Eminabad in the Gujranwala district. See 
Macauliffe, op. oit., Vol. I, p. 43. 
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having taken undue liberty with the Bhira people. 
It is further stated that when, during his fourth 
invasion, on Daulat Khan Lodi’s surrender at Mulwat, 
the gates of the fort were opened and the soldiers 
rushed in without orders, Babur even used violence 
to prevent outrage. “ On the spur of the moment he 
killed by accident an officer of rank, of his son Huma- 
yun’s retinue, with an arrow; and though he lamented 
the circumstance, it is certain his presence alone 
saved the honour of Daulat Khan’s family.” 1 
his third expedition Babur seems to have anticipated 
an easy march to Lahore and the unexpected resistance 
of the people of Sayyidpur must have upset his balance. 
The inhabitants, in this case, were given no quarter. 
Guru Nanak says, “it was death disguised as a Mughal 
who made war on us.” There appears to have been a 
general massacre of the people and ‘ houses, 
and palaces were burnt.’ Even the women were not 
spared. Says the Guru, 

“ The wealth and beauty which afforded them 

pleasure have now become their bane, 

The order was given to the soldiers to take 
dishonour them,” 

And again, 

‘ ‘ There were the wives of Hindus, of Turks, of 
Bhattis, and of Rajputs. - 

The robes of some were torn from head to foot ; 
the dwellings of others r were their places 
cremation.” 


Briggs, op. cit., Yol. II, p. 4§. 
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The unequal character of the contest also appears to 
have grieved the Guru. On one side fought a trained, 
organised army under the leadership of a veteran, and 
on the other, an extemporised defence force mostly 
composed of the non-combatants of a peaceful city. 
The Guru complains, 

“ When there was slaughter and lamentation didst 
not Thou, 0 God, feel pain ? 

Creator, Thou belongest to all. 

If a tyrant slay a tyrant, one is not angry; 

But if a ravening lion fall on a herd, its master 
should show his manliness.” 

And the Guru also saw clearly that by neglecting to 
take proper steps for the defence of his subjects against 
the onslaughts of .Babur, the Lodi sovereign of Delhi 
was preparing the way for his own ultimate ruin. 
“ The dogs of Lodi have spoiled the priceless inherit- 
ance, when they are dead no one will regard them.” 1 
And very soon circumstances took such a turn that 
the Guru’s prognostication was literally fulfilled. 

By this time Ibrahim had made himself completely 
odious to the majority of his nobles and soldiers. Daulat 
Khan Lodi was summoned to Delhi but he suspected 
treachery and accordingly sent his son Dilawar instead. 
This angered Ibrahim, Dilawar was badly received 
and ‘ was shown a ghastly exihibition of disobedient 
commanders.’ 2 Dilawar fled to Lahore and reported 

1 For the G-uru’s comments on the incident at Sayyidpur, see the 
two hymns in Asa, Macauliffe, op. tit., Vol. I, pp, 115, ll9. 

2 A number of these had been kept hanged in a room and Dilawar 
was shown their skeletons. Elliot, op. cit., Vol. V, p. 28. 
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matters to Ms father. Daulat Khan became now 
convinced that no farther reliance could be placed on 
Ibrahim and sent Dilawar Khan to Babur. Alauddin 
Alam Khan Lodi, the uncle of Ibrahim, also joined 
in the invitation and Babur marched for the fourth 
time into Hindusthan. He easily came up to within 
10 miles of Lahore when he encountered Bihar Khan 
Lodi, who had been sent by Ibrahim against Daulat 
Khan. The latter had fled on the approach of Bihar 

Khan, who now came face to face with Babur. BAmr 

Khan was put to flight and * Babur’s troops followed 
his fugitive men into Lahore, plundered the town 
and burned some of the bazars. Depalpur was next 
* stormed, plundered and put to the sword, but 
Babur’s projected advance on Sarhind had to be given 
up because of the defection of Daulat Khan Lodi. He 
was dissatisfied because Babur had not restored him to 
his old possession of Lahore. He cleverly kept his 
designs concealed but his son Dilawar betrayed him 
and Babur put him under arrest. He was, however, 
soon released and placed in charge of Sultanpur but he 
fled to the hills and there awaited his chance. This 
made Babur’s position difficult and compelled him to 
abandon his intended advance. He made arrangements 
for the government of the Punjab and retired to Kabul. 

On Babur’s retirement Daulat Khan immediately 
came down from the hills, ‘seized his son Dilawar, 
took Sultanpur, gathered a large force and defeated 
Alam Khan at Depalpore.’ Next he won over a part 
and broke up the rest of the army that Ibrahim had 
sent for the reconquest of the Punjab. Upon this 
Alam Khan fled straight to Kabul and Babur was 
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easily persuaded to undertake bis fifth' and last invasion 
of Hindusthan. Before the climax was reached 
Daulat Khan died and Babur had an easy passage till 
he reached the field of Panipat where the final battle 
was fought. Ibrahim was defeated and slain, Babur 
entered Delhi in triumph and was proclaimed Emperor 
of Hindusthan. But the Mughals had yet to suffer 
another eclipse and Upper India had still to wait more 
than two decades before it got the blessings of a settled 
and efficient administration. 

Such, in outline, was the political history of the 
age of Guru Nanak. He says, * the Kal Age is a knife, 
kings are butchers,’ 1 and it seems that his state- 
ment is hardly exaggerated. The Guru lived in an 
age of almost constant strife and what little the Lodis 
gave of order and security was, as we have seen, 
more than counterbalanced by Sikandar’s inhuman 
religious persecution. If the situation is reviewed more 
closely the details would appear sickening. Loyalty to 
a cause, even to a family or person, was rarely to be 
found and everybody seemed to work for his own 
individual aggrandisement. Shameless opportunism and 
unscrupulous greed seem to have been the order of 
the day and the light-hearted manner in which pledges 
were given only to be broken at the earliest oppor- 
tunity 2 bespeaks a moral decadence which was 
keeping pace only too well with the political disruption 
from which the country had been suffering. Guru 
Nanak’s castigation of his contemporaries is thorough 

1 Macauliffe, op. cit Vol. I, p. 170. 

2 A typical illustration of this is found in Bahlol Lodi’s dealings 
with the Shurki sovereign. 
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and unqualified. “Men nowadays are men only in 
shape and name : in action they are dogs/’ 1 says he. 

The moral degradation in which the people were 
steeped becomes more clear when we attempt to get 
into closer grips with their religious and social life. 
It has been said that ‘rules which human society 
devises for its protection and conservation soon become 
fetters which hamper its development and ensure its 
degeneration/ and nowhere, perhaps, is this more 
true than in the field of religion. Formalities and 
observances are always the means to an end. In 
almost all cases they are imposed with a view to the 
creation of a frame of mind favourable to the reception 
of high spiritual truths. But, as almost always happens, 
the object behind them is gradually forgotten and 
they become ends in themselves. The mind is securely 
bound within the limits of a close circle and free 
thinking disappears. This has happened again and 
again in the history of Hinduism but fortunately at 
each crisis, it had enough vitality left to produce men 
who again put the house in order by emphasising the 
relative value of things in matters religious. That in 
Guru Nanak’s days such a crisis had come is true 
beyond any possibility of doubt. Even a casual reader 
of the Guru’s hymns can see that in his days form had 
totally supplanted spirit. 

On the other hand, the advent of Islam had shaken 
the Hindu society to its very foundations. It is well 
known how the Muhammadan conquerors raised 
pyramids- of human heads as they- went on in their 
victorious career from one place to another and how, 

1 Macauliffe, op. cit. t Vol. I, pp. 75, 76. 
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on the conquest of a new city, the temples therein were 
turned into mosques and the Hindu inhabitants, in 
many instances, indiscriminately put to the sword. 

“ Fight for the cause of God ” is a Koranic injunction, 

and it has been said that “ Islamic theology tells the 

true believer.that his highest duty is to make exertion 

in the path of God by waging war against infidel lands ! 

till they become a part of the realm of Islam and their 

populations are converted into true believers.” 1 

What the original teachings of the Koran, in this 

respect, were, it is not for us to decide . 2 The 

believers are often asked to fight against the infidels, 

but we read in the Koran itself that infidels were not 

to be attacked unless they had themselves been the 

aggressors . 3 As regards forcible conversion, it is to 

be noticed that though some passages of the Koran 

seem to support it, yet ‘ Let there be no compulsion 

in religion ’ 4 is also a Koranic injunction, and we « 


1 Sarkar, History of Aurangzib, Vol. Ill, p. 249. 

2 “ Fight for the cause of God ; and know that God is He -who 
heareth, knoweth .” — Koran (Rodwell’s translation), II, 245. 

“ Make war upon such of those to whom the scriptures have been 
given as believe not in God, or in the last day, and who forbid not that 
which God and his apostle have forbidden, and who profess not the 
of truth until they pay tribute out of hand, and they be 
humbled.”' — Koran, IX, 29. 

when the sacred months are passed, kill those who join other 
with god wherever ye shall find them ; and besiege them, and lay 
i with every kind of ambush. ’’—Koran, IX, 5. 
fight for the cause of God against those who fight against 
amit not the injustice of attacking them first ,* God loveth 
pot such injustice.” — Koran, H, 186, 
i Korm, 11,267, 
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know that “ the Arab conquerors notably in Sind, 
followed the wise and profitable policy of leaving the 
shrines and religious practices of the non-Moslem 
population practically undisturbed .” 1 But with the 
advent of the Turkish hordes of Central Asia the 
more intolerant and iconoclastic tendencies became 
paramount and ‘the destruction of temples and the 
slaughter of Hindus sanctified every war of aggression.’ 
Even when the invaders settled in the country and 
established a government of their own, this spirit of 
intolerance remained the same and humiliations of 
all sorts were imposed upon the Hindus in order ‘ to 
hasten the day of their enlightenment.’ The poll-tax, 
the pilgrim tax, public degradation in dress and 
demeanour, suppression of religious fairs and processions, 
prohibition of the building of new temples and the 
repairing of old ones, systematic repression of the 
Hindu leaders of society and religion, besides ‘ rewards 
in the form of money and public employment offered 
to apostates from Hinduism * were some of the means 
adopted by the Government to exterminate the Hindu 
people . 2 It is clear that in a regime like this the 
Hindus had every reason to consider life in a very 
serious aspect. The Punjab, moreover, was particu- 
larly unfortunate in this respect. If the Muslim 
Government was firmly established anywhere, it was 
in the Punjab and ‘the wave of proselytism had there 
spread with an overwhelming force.’ It should also 
be noted that ‘ equality for all,’ that Islam preached, 
could not but have a great influence on the Hindu 

1 Sarkar, op. eit., Vol. Ill, p. 288. 

2 Ibid, p. 254. 
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mind, specially among the lower classes, to whom 
conversion seemed to offer a panacea for all their 
grievances. 

Generally at such crises two different parties arise 
who seem to work for the same purpose, v is., self- 
preservation, but with methods that are entirely 
different. The conservative become more conservative, 
more particular about every detail of social life and 
attempt to save themselves and society by making it 
scrupulously exclusive and tabooing every little lapse as 
unpardonable heterodoxy. Intolerant, uncompromising 
and necessarily irrational in spirit, excommunication 
remains the only weapon of such a class, and society, 
the preservation of which is the motto of the party, 
becomes more stagnant and sterile through the loss of 
all those elements that make for reform and progress. 
The other party is the party of reform who wants 
to move in conformity with the demands of the Time 
spirit and give up all those stale institutions that cannot 
withstand the onrush of new ideas. At the time of 
which we have been speaking, this latter party had 
not as yet made its appearance in the Punjab . It is 
undoubtedly true that Nanak did not come alone but 
that he was the member of a family, the great family 
of religious teachers who arose in the 15th and 16th 
centuries. India, at that time, became the scene of a 
great religious revival, popular in its methods and simple 
in its characteristics. But we do not know anything 
definite about the precursors of Nanak in the Punjab, 
and though it has been suggested that the echo of 
Sabir’ s teachings had reached even the land of the 
Five Rivers and that for many of his ideas Nanak 
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was indebted to that great teacher, it is perhaps not 
unreasonable to suppose that at the time of Nanak's 
advent the party of uncompromising conservatives still 
held the sway and society suffered from all the evils that 
are generally associated with the activities of such a 
party. Their only care was the preservation of the 
social system and forgetting totally that the system 
existed for the man and not the man for the system, 
they f fortified the walls of caste and took shelter behind 
them/ 

But even within these narrow limits that they thus 
set to themselves, they were neither consistent nor 
sincere. The circumstances of the time, the fact that 
the Muhammadans were the ruling race, made such 
a policy of isolation impracticable and the majority, it 
seems, followed more or less a creed of convenience. 
Guru Nanak had no mercy for such hypocrites. Says 
the Guru, 

“ You tax the cow and the Brahmin; you cannot be 
saved by the cow-dung. 

You wear a loin-cloth, sacrificial mark, and a 
rosary ; yet you earn your living from those whom you 
call Malechhas. 

You perform the Hindu worship in private; yet, 0 
my brothers, you read the books of Muhammadans and 
adopt their manners. 

Those who devour men yet read the Nhnaz ; 

Those who ply the dagger have sacred strings on 
their necks, 

Even Brahmins, in such people’s houses, sound 
their conches — 

And enjoy their food as much as they themselves. 
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They trade in lies with the capital of falsehood, 
and earn their food by speaking lies. 

With all their sacred marks on the forehead and 
their loin-cloths tucked in behind, 

They are butchers of the world, with daggers in 
their hands. 

They wear blue clothes in order to be acceptable to 
the ruling class, 

They earn their living from those whom they call 
Mahchhas; yet they worship the Puranas. 

They eat meat of a goat killed in the Muham- 
madan fashion, with the unutterable words pronounc- 
ed on it. 

Yet they allow no access to their cooking squares. 

Having smeared a place for cooking purposes 
they draw a line around it ; 

And sitting within, false as they are, 

They say, * Touch it not 1 0 touch it not 1 

Or this food of ours will be polluted.’ 

But their bodies are already defiled by their foul 
deeds, 

And their hearts are false even while they rinse 
their mouths.” 1 

This characteristic hymn brings us at once to the heart 
of the matter. Blind conventionalism was leading to 
hypocrisy and mammon-worship. 

“ There is a dearth of truth ; falsehood prevaileth ; 
the blackness of this age maketh men demons,” 2 
says the Guru. <c The holy places in the world have 
fallen ; there is a tax on the shrines of the Gods ; the 
turn of the Shaiks hath come.” 3 As Bhai Gurdas 

1 Teja Singh, Asa di Var, pp. 102-04. 

2 Macauliffe, op. cit . , Vol. I, p. 232. 

2 Ibid, pp. 84, 117. 
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says, “ Everybody thought he possessed knowledge but 
none knew in what knowledge or ignorance consisted. 
Men did what pleased themselves. Alchemy and 
thaumaturgy were professed, incantations and spells 
practised, and men indulged in. strife, wealth and 
mutual jealousies.” 1 This belief in miracles and 
incantations seems to have been, more or less, univer- 
sal and it appears that it played its part, even in high 
matters of state. The Guru tells us that when Babur 
invaded Sayyidpur, * millions of priests tried by their 
miraculous power to restrain the emperor when they 
heard of his approach,’ but 

“He burned houses, mansions and palaces ; he 
cut princes to pieces and had them rolled in the dust. 

No Mughal hath become blind ; no priest hath 
wrought a miracle.” 2 

We come across an even more clear instance of the 
belief in incantations and their use in important 
political deals in connection with the attempted revolt 
of Jalal Khan, the younger brother of Ibrahim Lodi. 
It is said that when Ibrahim came to know of his 
brother’s disaffection, he invited him to an immediate 
personal conference but Jalal Khan declined the 
invitation as he suspected treachery. Thereupon a 
deputation of three of the most eminent nobles of the 
court of Agra was sent to the Prince to persuade him 
to come and we are told that the deputation, ‘among 
other expedients, resorted to the use of magical charms, 
in the efficacy of which they had a faith common in 

1 Bhai Gurdas, War, I. 

*2 Macauliffe, op. cit., Vol. I, p. H5. 
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age.* 1 It is no doubt true that this faith in 
magical charms and incantations may be found in a 
section of the people in all ages bat that the evil was 
more universal and rather alarmingly real during the 
days of Guru Nanak and his successors is proved by 
numerous instances in the Sikh records as to how 
the Gurus resolutely pitted themselves against it. It 
seems that in every walk of life men had gone astray. 
Nanak says, 

“ Greed and sin are ruler and village accountant ; 
falsehood is master of the mint. 

Lust, his minister, summoneth and examineth 
men, and sitteth in judgment on them. 

The subjects are blind and without divine know- 
ledge, and satisfy the judge’s greed with, bribes. 

Priests dance, play musical instruments, disguise, 
and decorate themselves ; 

They shout aloud, sing of' battles, and heroes’ 
praises. 

Fools call themselves pandits and with tricks and 
cavilling love to amass wealth. 

Pretended religious men spoil their religious acts, 
and yet want the door of salvation ; 

They call themselves continent,, and leave their 
houses and homes, yet they know not the way. 

Every one is perfect to himself : no one admitteth 
himself wanting.” 2 

This is, no doubt,; the language' of reaction and might 
very well be somewhat overdrawn and the same may 
also, perhaps be said of the remarks of Bhai Gurdas 


1 Erskine, op. ciU, Vol. I, p. 408. 

2 Macauliffe, op. cit., Vol. I, pp, 232, 238. 
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who possibly depicts the background in a rather lurid 
light in order to give the coming of the G-uru an 
advantageous setting. But even if we make adequate 
allowance for this possible exaggeration, the fact 
remains that the age of Guru Nanak was an age of 
ignorance and an age of strife. Bhai Gurdas says that 
forgetting that Truth was one, the Sqnnyasis of various 
denominations, Jogis, Jangams, Digambars and the 
like, the representatives of the six different schools of 
philosophy, the four castes with the four dsramas, the 
Brahmans with their Purans and Veds which they 
did not understand, all followed their own separate 
paths, belief in incantations and thaumaturgy became 
widespread and ignorance reigned triumphant. 1 

The Muslims occupied themselves in pulling down 
temples and building mosques in their stead. They 
had their fast, their Id and their Nimaz but the empty 
formalities without devotion had become sources of 
bondage rather than of deliverance. Firs, Paigambars, 
Aulias and others, each followed his own path but all 
ended in egotism and pride. Cows were slaughtered. 
People came to be grouped as the infidels, the faithless, 
the Armenians, the Rumis and the like, and there was 
eternal strife. The world was full of sin. 2 

The Hindus had their four castes, the Muham- 
madans their four mazhdbs. The Hindus had their 
Ganges and Benares, the Muhammadans their Mecca 
and Kaaba ; the Hindus their frontal marks, the 
Muhammadans their sunnat. Although Ram and 

1 Bhai Gurdas, War, 1, 19. 

3 Ibid, War, r, 20, 
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1 ; Bhai Gurdas, War, I, 21. 

2 Macauliffe, op. tit., Vol. I, p. 80. 


Rahim were one and the same, people pursued different 
paths. Forgetting the Veds, the people were misled 
by mammon and became enmeshed in worldly desires. 
Truth stood apart while the Brahman and the Maulana 
quarrelled. 

And the extreme disgust that all true and sincere 
men must have felt at the ignorance and perversity of 
their contemporaries is thus pointedly expressed by 
Guru Nanak: 

“ When I remain silent, they say I have no under- 
standing in my heart ; 

When I speak, they say X chatter too much ; 

When I sit, they say I have spread my pallet to 
stay ; 

When I go away, they say I have thrown dust on 
my head ; 

When I bow down, they say I perform my devotions 
through fear. 

I can do nothing by which I may spend my time in 
peace.” 2 

The Granth Sahib affords us sufficient materials to 
develop the theme to an inordinate length but enough 
has already been said to show that at the time of Guru 
Nanak’ s advent, religion there was none. The spirit 
of both Hinduism and Islam was hidden beneath a 
mass of formalities and extraneous observances. 
Tyranny reigned supreme, the tyranny of might, the 
tyranny of forms and the tyranny of names . The 
of the Godhead was lost in the worship of 
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numerous avatars and divinities, pirs and dargdhs ; 
pilgrimages and empty ritualistic practices had taken 
the place of the real devotion of the heart ; blind 
faith and superstition had driven truth away. The 
Hindus and the Muhammadans quarrelled, the 
Brahman and the Mulla wrangled, social and political 
inequalities reigned rampant and there was strife, 
eternal strife, everywhere. All aspects of life, social, 
religious and political, presented the same spectacle, 
and well might Nanak cry out in despair, “ how shall 
deliverance be obtained ? ** 


CHAPTER III 
The Life of Guru Nanak 

It is almost a universal experience that the life- 
stories of religious teachers gradually become so inextri- 
cably mixed up with legends and myths that the real 
facts become obscured almost beyond recovery. Deifi- 
cation and sectarian enthusiasm soon bring about such 
a transformation that the human element recedes more 
and more to the background and the picture that 
emerges can hardly satisfy anybody outside the circle of 
the teacher’s own devoted and blind admirers. The 
result has been that of the many striking personalities 
who have left their mark indelibly on Indian history 
we know very little worth the name of history or bio- 
graphy. Of course the main thing that mattered about 
them, viz., their peculiar approach and their ideal of 
life, survived through their writings or those of their 
disciples but our understanding of them and their 
messages would certainly have been more complete if 
we stood on surer grounds as regards the details of their 
lives. But here, in almost every instance, the materials 
that we possess are scanty when reliable and unreliable 
when abundant, and any critical account on the basis 
of these is almost beyond possibility. 

Even a cursory review of the materials that we 
possess for the reconstruction of a biography of Guru 
Nanak would, we hope, make the point absolutely clear. 
The oldest of these is most probably the Janamsakhi 
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of Sewa Das, which, according to Macauliffe, was com- 
pleted in 1588. 1 The old Janamsakhi that Dr. Trumpp 
discovered in the India Office Library and which appears 
to be a copy of Sewa Das’s work is placed by him, 
‘according to all external and internal marks,’ in the 
latter part of the time of Guru Arjan or in the beginning 
of Hargobind’s pontificate. Trumpp adds that ‘ we 
are enabled by the discovery of this Janamsakhi to 
distinguish the older tradition regarding Nanak from the 
later one, and to fix, with some degree of verisimility 
the real facts of his life.’ 2 Macauliffe also makes the 
Janamsaklu of Sewa Das the basis of his account of 
Guru Nanak. Besides this old Janamsakhi, we have the 
first War of Bhai Gurdas, in which also a very scrappy 
account of Guru Nanak’s activities is given. It cannot 
be definitely said when Bhai Gurdas composed his 
Wars. He was the learned amanuensis of Guru Arjan 
and wrote out the Granth Sahib at the latter’s dicta- 
tion. This work is said to have been completed in 
1604. Now, it is stated in the Sikh chronicles that 
when the Guru was selecting the hymns for incor- 
poration in the Granth Sahib he highly praised Bhai 
Gurdas’s works and * offered to insert them in his 
Granth : but Bhai Gurdas said that they were not 
worthy of such honour. The Guru complimented him 
on his modesty and ability and said that whoever read 
the Bhai’s writings should acquire spiritual profit and 
instruction and faith in the teachings of the Holy 
Gurus.’ 3 It would thus appear that portions, at least, 

1 Macauliffe, op. cit, Vol. I, p. lxxxvi. 

2 Trumpp, Adi Qranth, Introduction, p. ii, 

3 Macauliffe, ibid , Vol. HI, pp. 63, 64. 
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of Bhai Gurdas’s works were extant even in 1601 and, 
though internal evidence indisputably proves that some 
of the Wars were written during the pontificate of 
Guru Hargobind, Macauliffe is probably right in 
thinking that Bhai Gurdas wrote his account of Guru 
Nanaknot much more than sixty years after the, latter’s 
death. 1 

These are the two most reliable records on the life 
of Guru Nanak. If we leave out the few vague refer- 
ences in Guru Nanak’s hymns to possible incidents in 
his life, we are faced with the fact that we possess no 
contemporary account of the founder of Sikhism, and 
the oldest that we have were written, one, half a 
century and the other, sixty years after his death. It 
is no doubt true that when Sewa Das and Bhai Gurdas 
Wrote, ‘some of Guru Nanak’ s contemporaries were still 
alive, and one of them at least retained the vigour of 
his intellectual faculties.’ Macauliffe laments that 
‘ Bhai Gurdas did not write a complete life of 
the Guru as its details could at that time have 
been easily obtained.’ 2 At least we might hope 
that the fact that Bhai Budba, one of the most revered 
of the disciples of Guru Nanak, was still alive, would 
have acted as a powerful check on the introduction of 
doubtful and exaggerated details. But unfortunately, 
even in these early records, the formation of myths has 
already made considerable progress. The account of 
Bhai Gurdas, though extremely scrappy, is yet not 
entirely free from supernatural touches here and there. 
We come across a notable instance in connection with 

1 Macauliffe, op. cit., Vol.I, Introduction, p. lxxiii. 

2 Ibid. 
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Guru Nanak’s adventures in Baghdad. Bhai Gurdas 
says that the Guru came to Baghdad with the rebeck- 
player Mardana and took his place outside the city. 
Guru Nanak shouted the call for prayer and at this a 
dead silence is said to have pervaded the whole crea- 
tion. The city of Baghdad was no exception and the 
Pir Dastgir who lived there became very much as- 
tonished. By some super-conscious process he became 
aware of the presence of an exalted Fakir and came 
out to meet him. The Pir asked who the Fakir was 
and to what school he belonged. He was told that 
the name of the Fakir was Guru Nanak who had taken 
birth in this Hal Age to put an end to different schools 
and systems and to establish the one true path. The 
Pir said rather haughtily that he seemed to be a very 
great Fakir and had already given some proof of that 
in Baghdad, but let him give a further demonstra- 
tion of his powers so that they might all know how 
great his achievements really were. At this the Guru 
is said to have taken the Pir’s son by the hand and in 
the twinkling of an eye caused him to journey through 
hundreds of thousands of upper and nether worlds. 
Nay more, even a dish full of karah pmsdd was 
brought from the nether world. 1 In Bhai Gurdas’ s 
account such instances are by no means rare. Indeed 
it is important to remember that the process that led 
to ‘the gradual investiture of a simple fact with the 
gorgeous mythism of memory and imagination’ has 

1 Bhai Gurdas, War, I, 35, 36. 

Karah prasad is Sikb Sacred food. For the recipe of karah prasad see 
Macauliffe, op. eit., Vol. V, p. 114. For ‘dish’ the word in the original 
is kachkol, which literally means a pot formed of half of the shell of the 
double coeoanut and which is used by devotees to collect their alms. 
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already commenced. As Cuningham says, “ The urn 
pretending Nanak, the deplorer of human frailty and 
the lover of his fellow men, becomes, in the mind of 
Gurdas and of the Sikh people, the first of heavenly 
owers and emanations, and the proclaimed instru- 
ment of God for the redemption of the world.” 1 

The other work, viz., the Janamsdkhl of Sewa Das, 
though undoubtedly the most reliable of all the extant 
works about Guru Nanak, also falls much below the 
minimum we would require in studying the de- 
- tails of the Guru’s life on historical lines. Besides 
the introduction of many stories which cannot be in- 
cluded in a critical analysis, the work suffers in another 
way. As Macauliffe says, “ Several of the details of 
this and of all current Janamsakhts appear to us to be 
simply settings for the verses and sayings of Guru 
Nanak. His followers and admirers found dainty word- 
pictures in his compositions. They considered under 
what circumstances they could have been produced, 
and thus devised the framework of a biography in which 
to exhibit them to the populace .” 2 An illustration, we 
hope, will make Macauliffe’ s remark absolutely clear. 
Among the hymns of Guru Nanak incorporated in the 
Granth Sahib we come across an acrostic on the 
Gurumukhi alphabet. Now, the Janamsakhts state 
that this acrostic was uttered by Guru Nanak when at 
the age of seven he was taken to the village school by 
his father for the first time. It is said that the school- 
master wrote the thirty-five letters of the alphabet on a 
piece of slate and asked Nanak to read. Thereupon the 

1 Cunningham. op. cit.,p. 54. 

* Macauliffe, op. cit., Vol. I, Introduction, p. J XXX vi 
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Guru uttered the acrostic referred to above. The Pandit 
was astonished and is said to have paid reverence to 
Nanak “ because this is a perfect one.” 1 In this ins- 
tance there cannot be any doubt that the acrostic itself 
is the origin of the incident at the village school, or 
in other words, the story was devised in order to give 
a setting to the acrostic in question. As Trumpp says, 
no doubt the story was invented in order to account 
for the verses, as is evident from other cases of the 
kind. 2 Thus the position becomes almost desperate. 
If we leave out these details, as we certainly must, and 
those that savour of the mythical and supernatural, 
only a bare skeleton would remain which can hardly 
be regarded as even the necessary minimum. 

The later Janamsdkhis are practically useless for 
our purpose and their chief interest lies in the fact 
that through them we can trace to its furthest develop- 
ment that process of ‘gorgeous mythism’ which had 
already made considerable progress in the days of Bhai 
Gurdas. Leaving aside Bhai Mani Singh’s Gydn 
BatndwaB, which is primarily an expansion of the first 
War of Bhai Gurdas, we come next to the Ndnak Pra- 
kas, a work written in 1823, nearly three centuries 
after the death of Guru Nanak. By this time imagi- 
nation has assumed almost complete control. Taking 
his cue from the current tradition that Guru Nanak 
had visited Ceylon during his peregrinations, Bhai 
Santokh Singh coolly narrates bow the Guru met Hanu- 
man and Bibhikhan . 8 The Guru is further made to 

1 Trumpp, op. Git., Introduction, p. viii, 

2 Ibid, p. iii. 

3 Nanak Prakds, Part H, xv»i, 

• 8 
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have had meetings with Pralilad, Dhruba and several 
other bhaktas of old and sometimes long dialogues are 
introduced in order to give a touch of reality to the 
narration . 1 In fact, imagination once let loose does 
not stop till it has effected a complete metamorphosis 
of the personality of Nanak and brought him into line 
-with the legendary figures of old. 

Most of the later JanamsaMns seem to have been 
based on the work of Bhai Santokh Singh, wherein 
we are introduced for the first time to the story of the 
‘compilation of a J anamsakhl under the auspices of 
.Guru Angad . 2 We read in the Nanak Prakds that 
there was a pious Sikh named Bala Sandhu who had 
been a direct disciple of Nanak. One day he thought 
within himself : who it was whom the Master appoint- 
ed in his. place to carry on the mission ? On enquiry 
he came to learn that it was Guru Angad who had his 
residence at Khadur, and Bala thereupon came on a 
visit to Guru Nanak’s successor. Guru Angad is said 
to have asked Bala whose disciple he was and what 
his religious convictions were. Bala informed Angad 
that he was a disciple of Guru Nanak and that he had 
been associated with the Master since his very child- 
hood. On hearing this Guru Angad became exceeding- 
ly pleased and asked Bala to tell him all that he knew 
about the Master. Bala began with the circumstances 
of the birth of Guru Nanak and incidentally informed 

1 Nanak Prakds, Part I, Ixxvi, Ixxii. 

2 Ibid, Part I, ii. We are, however, told that “ Mibarban, Prithi 
Chand’s son, wrote a janam saklii of Guru Nanak, wherein he eulogised 
his father. It contains the first mention of Bhai Bala.” ( Glossary of 
Punjab Tribes and Castes, V ol. Ill, p. 104.) But as no details are 
vouchsafed we refrain from any comment on the matter. 



Angad that a janampatri or horoscope had been 
drawn up by a Brahman at the time of the Master’s 
birth and it must have been with his father 
Kalu. Though Kalu was now dead it might not be 
improbable that the horoscope was still with his younger 
brother Lalu. Bala himself volunteered to go to Lalu 
to bring the janampatri and went to Talwandi accom- 
panied by a Sikh named Pannu Lai. Lalu appeared 
to have known nothing about the horoscope but he 
agreed to a search being instituted in the house and it 
is said that after five days of close and rigid hunt the 
horoscope was found at last. Angad was pleased 
beyond measure when the horoscope was brought to 
him, placed it on his head and heartily praised Bhai 
Bala for having in this manner put him in touch with 
his Master. However, on looking at the horoscope 
Guru Angad found that it was in Sanskrit 1 and as 
apparently none of those present knew the script, the 
Guru enquired whether some one could be found who 
might transliterate the horoscope into Gurumukhi. 2 
At this a Jat, named Mahima Khaira, is said to have 
suggested that Paira Mukha Khaira of Sultanpur might 
be brought for the purpose. Mahima Khaira himself was 
sent to Sultanpur and very soon he came back with Paira 
Mukha. On the latter’s arrival Guru Angad 
him to write out the janampatri in Gurumukhi. Bhai 
Santokh Singh then gives a list of the more important 

1 Sahas hrti achar, i.e., Devanagari script. 

2 Belying on this incident Trmnpp wrote that Guru 
was altogether unlettered and could himself neither read nor write. 
(Adi Granth, Introduction, p. Ixxviii.) But it proves nothing of the 
kind. All that can be said is that G-uru &ngad was ignorant 
script in which the horoscope was written. 
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Sikhs who were present there to hear the story, Bhai 
Badha, Bhai Jiwa and Amar Das among others. And 
then we are told that ‘Bala narrated the story, Paira 
wrote it out and that Guru Angad caused it to, be 
written for the edification of the world .’ 1 

Tiumpp was the first to draw attention to 
the incongruities of the story 3 and Macauliffe has 
effectively exploded this myth of a Janamsaklu com- 
piled in the days of Guru Angad. As the latter points 
out, the popular JanamsdkMs, ‘which no doubt have 
been compiled by altering some one original volume,’ 
are written in the current Punjabi dialect whereas the 
J anamsdkhl of Bala, if it ever existed, must have been 
written in the archaic language of Guru Angad’s time. 
Moreover, with regard to Bhai Bala himself ‘ it is 
remarkable that Guru Angad, who was so well 
acquainted with Guru Nanak, knew so little of Bala 
that he is represented as having asked whose disciple 
he was. ’ If Bala had really been a close companion 
of Nanak, as he is represented to be, he must certainly 
have been known to Guru Angad. Finally, it is also 
remarkable that the list that Bhai Gurdas gives in his 
eleventh War of the well-known Sikhs up to his own 
time, as also the more complete list given by Bhai 
Mani Singh in his Gydn Ratnawali, does not mention 
Bala. It is thus extremely doubtful whether any 
Janamsakhl of Guru Nanak had been compiled in the 
days of Guru Angad and it would seem that the author 
of the JanamsdkM, upon which all the later ones are 
based, invented the fiction in order to gain credence for 

• - 1 Nanak Prakas , Part I, xx, 79. 

2 Trampp, op. cit , p, v. 
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his narrative . 1 Indeed a careful study of the account 
of the compilation given by Bhai Santokh Singh leaves 
little doubt that the janampatrl is really the vital theme 
of the matter and that the story of the Janamsdkhl has 
been super-imposed. It seems to us that the bringing 
of the janampatrl and its transliteration or transla- 
tion into Gurumukbi were historical facts, which were 
seized upon by a later writer who added a Janamsdkhl 
to the janampatrl and thereby gave currency to 
the fiction that a biography of Guru Nanak had been 
compiled under the auspices of Guru Angad. 

The more recent Janamsdkhls, almost all of which 
profess to have been based on the work of Bala, need 
not detain us but this rapid sketch of the sources of 
information about Guru Nanak would hardly be 
complete without a notice of the Dabistdn. The author 
of this work, who wrote under the pseudonym of 
Mohsin Fani, appears to have been a contemporary of 
the fifth, sixth and seventh Gurus and a personal 
friend of the sixth Guru, Hargobind, with whom he 
even occasionally corresponded. 2 ' The testimony of 
this writer must, therefore, be regarded as of special 
value, particularly as be is an independent witness. 
In the midst of the Sikh Janamsdkhls, with their 
cobweb of miraculous and absurd myths, this work 
brings in a welcome and refreshing relief, but. it must 
be said that Mohsin Fani’s account of Guru Nanak 
as well is, on the whole, disappointing. Though on 
several points the Janamsdkhls receive independent 
corroboration and a few details are added here and 




I 

1 

I 


! 


1 MacauKffe, op. eit., Introduction, pj>. lxxviii, Ixxix. 

2 Dabistan, Translation by Troyer and SJiea, Vol. II, p, 281, 
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there, most of it is concerned with mythical stories 
about the founder of Sikhism which Mohsin Fani had 
heard from the Sikhs of his day. Indeed, the Dabistan 
indisputably confirms what we said in connection 
with the work of Bhai Gurdas, viz., that by the time 
of the fifth Guru deification had already made startling 
progress.' Mohsin Fani tells us in one place that 
according to the belief of the Sikhs ‘Baba Nanak is a 
god, and the world his creation.’ He adds that Nanak 
reckoned himself merely as a servant of God, who is 
without a bodily frame.’ But we are told that ‘the 
Sikhs say that Nanak, in the same manner, had been 
without a real body, but visible by the power of his 
individuality.’ 1 * However, several of the - stories 
that Mohsin Fani incorporates in his work seek to 
establish rather the divine character of the mission 
of Nanak than an actual identity between Nanak and 
God Himself. Learned Sikhs are reported to have 
told Mohsin Fani a story, the point of which appears 
to be that Guru Nanak had begun his Work of deliver- 
ance from the Sat-Yug. When he was born in that age 
a large number of Sikhs assembled around him but a 
few only could pass the required test and the rest were 
told to wait till the next age, viz., the Treta-Yug when 
they would meet the Guru again. This time also a 
few passed through, the same thing happened again 
in the Dwapar Age, till at last the ;Guru assumed his 
present birth to continue his work of emancipation. 3 
It is also stated that “ when Nanak died in the 
Sat-Yug, two roads opened before his soul : the one led 

i Dabistan , Yol. II, p. 253. 

, . 2 Ibid, pp. 268, 269. 
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to heaven, the other to hell. Nanak chose the latter; 
and having descended below, be brought all the inhabi- 
tants out of hell. The Lord God said to him : ‘ These 
sinners cannot enter heaven; you must return into 
the world and liberate them,’ On that account Nanak 
came to this world, and his followers are the former 
inhabitants of hell ; the Guru comes and goes, until 
that multitude shall have found their salvation .” 1 
We are further told that ‘ Guru Nanak, according to 
the belief of his followers, was in former times the 
raja called Janak, and united the dignity of a king 
with that of a saint .’ 2 These and other stories 
.testifying to the eternal character of Nanak as a 
deliverer and the miraculous powers that he possessed 
form the bulk of what Mohsin Fani writes about the 
founder of Sikhism. Nevertheless, the little that 
remains is illuminating and must, circumstanced as we 
are, be regarded as invaluable. 

Our position is thus a desperate one and it can be 
easily seen that though there might be a very interest- 
ing study on the biographies of Guru Nanak, we have 
hardly any material for a satisfactory biography on 
critical lines. Indeed, when the attempt is made to 
get rid of the fable mixed up with the Sikh legends, 
and to work the residue of fact into some sort of 
•historical order,’ difficulties crop up at amost every 
step. The only two dates about Nanak which we have 
known more or less definitely are those of his birth 
and death, and throughout the huge interval of about 
seventy years we have to. grope in the dark as best as 

i Dabistan , Vol. II, p. 269, 

? Ibid, p. 268, . ; , i 
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we can with the assistance of the dim, reflected light 
of one or two independent references. The hymns of 
Nanak do not help us in any way, for, so far as these 
are concerned, we may very well repeat what 
Carpenter says about the verses of Kabir : “ His 
copious utterances may be classified according to their 
metres, but they cannot be arranged in dates. The 
clues to his spiritual history are lost, and the phases 
of his experience toss to and fro in his verses, lighting 
up his character and illustrating his moods, but 
obscuring his development.” 1 2 The chronological 
difficulty arising out of the meagreness of fixed dates 
might have been to some extent obliterated if we had 
been more or less certain about the general sequence 
of events. But, unfortunately, here again the authorities 
do not always agree and it sometimes becomes very 
difficult to reconcile them with the few hints that we 
get indirectly from more reliable records. We would, 
therefore, preface the account that follows with the 
remark that in it an attempt has been made only to 
provide a broad framework and that very often quantity 
has been unhesitatingly sacrificed to quality. 

The earlier part of Guru Nanak’ s life constitutes a 
well defined period and the main trend of events is 
comparatively easier to trace. From his birth at 
Talwandi 3 in 1469 down to his resignation of the 

1 Estlin Carpenter, op. ctt., p. 461. 

2 Modern Nankana, 1 a village situated on the river Ravi, 35 miles 
south-west of Lahor, in the Sarakpur sub-division of the Lahor district.’ 
(Irvine, Later Mughals » Vol. I, p. 78.) Recently the place came very 
much into public prominence owing to the most cold-blooded massacre of 

a Sikh Jaiha perpetrated there by the Mahant Narain Das and hie 
men. (The details of the tragedy may be read in the Gurdwara 
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office that he held under Daulat Khan Lodi, we can 
trace in him an intense inward struggle, kept alive 
by his constant association with Fakirs and culminat- 
ing in a final enlightenment when at Sultanpur he made 
his first significant utterance that ‘there is no Hindu 
and no Musalman,’ and definitely took upon himself 
the r61e of a teacher of men. The Janamsakhis give 
us the impression that from his very boyhood the 
G-uru exhibited symptoms of an other-worldly tem- 
perament and that he soon proved himself an 
rassment and a disappointment to his more worldly- 
minded parents. They got him married and tried 
various expedients to bring him to a sense of the stern 
realities of worldly existence , but all their efforts 
fruitless. ‘ In the dense forests around Talwandi were 
to be found ascetics and anchorets who sought the extreme 
retirement of the locality for the combined objects of 
undisturbed prayer and escape from the persecution of 
bigoted Moslem rulers.’ Guru Nanak preferred to 
pass most of his time in the company of these men and 
persisted in doing nothing ‘useful’ and it was possibly 
the intervention of Rai Bular, the owner of the village, 
who appears to have been one of the earliest admirers 
of the Guru, that prevented his father from going to 
unpleasant extremes. At last an invitation came 

Reform Movement and the Sikh Awakening, Lahore, 1922, pp. 220-239.) 
It is one of the most important places of Sikh pilgrimage. “ Besides 
Janam sthan, the house of Baba Kalu where Guru Nanak was horn, 
there are several other places in the town associated with the different 
events of Guru Nanak’s boyhood.” There is also a place sacred to Guru 
Har Gobind who had come and tied his horse to a tree which is still 
preserved.’ {Ibid, pp. 212-213.) See also Glossary of Punjab Tribes 
and Castes, Vol. I, p. 676, f. n. 2, 

9 
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from Nanak’s brother-in-law, Jai Earn, who was an 
officer of Daulat Khan Lodi at Sultanpur and through 
his influence Nanak was appointed a grain-factor. 
There he worked for some time, apparently to the satis- 
faction of his employer, but it is said that one morning 
he disappeared in the river and on his unexpected 
reappearance after three days, he threw away his 
appointment, distributed all that he had among the 
poor, wore the garb of a Fakir and, with Mardana as 
his companion, set out on travels. 

The first important incident of Guru Nanak’s life 
appears to have been his admission to the village 
school when he was seven years old. We have already 
noticed the story, how, according to the Janamsakliis> 
Guru Nanak astounded his teacher by composing an 
acrostic on the alphabet as soon as the Pandit had 
written the characters on a slate for him to read. A 
similar story is told of the Guru’s first meeting with 
his Persian teacher with another acrostic on the 
Persian alphabet to boot . 1 In short, the JanamsdkMs 
want to make it appear that Guru Nanak had little to 
learn from his teachers. As Macaulift'e says, “ The 
scholastic ignorance of the founders of great religions 
has been made the subject of many a boast on the part 
of their followers. The object, of course, is that the 
acquirements and utterances of the religious teachers 


1 Nanak Prakas, Part I, vii; Macauliffe, op. cit., Vol. I, pp. 11-15. 
“ jThis composition is not found in the Granth Sahib. Some Sikhs 
deny that it is the composition of Guru Nanak.” There can be 
little doubt that in the .first instance the incident in the village school 
has been inspired by the acrostic, and in the second both the acrostic 
and the story by the earlier ones. 
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may be attributed solely to divine inspiration.” 1 But 
there is satisfactory internal evidence in Guru Nanak’s 
own compositions that he had become a fairly good 
Persian scholar and it has been said that he was 
introduced to Daulat Khan Lodi by his brother-in- 
law Jai Ram as an educated man . 2 There is thus 
no reason to think that Guru Nanak was practi- 
cally an uneducated man as the Janamsakhis seem to 
suggest. 

The next important incident of Guru Nanak’s life 
was his investment with the sacred thread when he 
was nine years old. On the basis of a composition that 
occurs in the Asa, hi War, the Janamsakhis have woven 
a long story in connection with this incident . 8 As we 
have tried to show elsewhere, there can be little doubt 
that the details were invented later on and that the 
stanzas in the Asa, hi War, referred to above, suggested 
them. Five years later 4 Guru Nanak was married to 
* Sulakhani, daughter of Mula, a resident of Batala in 
the present district of Gurdaspur.’ In course of time 
Guru Nanak had two sons and possibly also daughters , 5 
but his other-worldly temperament continued as before. 
c He kept company with Fakirs, with any one else he did 
not converse.’ Indeed, it seemed that he was becoming 
unfit for all secular occupation and it is no wonder that 
he was completely misunderstood. His actions were 
attributed to insanity and his spiritual ecstasies 

1 Macauliffe, op. tit,, Vo}. I, p. 10 

2 Ibid, p. 33. ' : ‘ 

3 Nanak Prakas, Part II, ix. *• •• •' • ! ’ 

4 Bbai Maui Singh’s Gydn Ratnawali (Gulab Singh and Sons), 
p. 103. 

5 Trumpp, op. cit., p.'ix. 
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confused with illness. His father Kalu first tried him 
in the capacity of a herdsman, then in that of a 
cultivator and finally attempted to turn him into a 
merchant but all to no purpose. The Janamsdkhls 
narrate these incidents in great detail, but it would 
be enough for us to know that in none of these did 
the Guru show any promise of worldly success. At 
last being thoroughly disgusted his father agreed to 
the proposal of Jai Ram that the Guru should be sent 
to Sultanpur and there enter government service. 

We now come to the great turning-point in Guru 
Nanak’s career. On Jai Ram’s recommendation 
Daulat Khan Lodi appointed Nanak his store-keeper 1 
and we are told that this time the Guru performed his 
duties to the entire satisfaction of his employer. The 
life of the Guru at Sultanpur is thus described by the 
old Janamsakhi : “ The Khan was very much pleased. 
Whatever salary Guru Nanak got, of that he ate some- 
thing, the rest he gave away for God’s sake. By night 
he sang always praise to God. Afterwards Mardana, 
the Dum, came from Talvandi and remained with the 
Baba. To others, who came afterwards, he procured 
an interview with the Khan and a stipend, all got their 
bread by the favour of Guru Nanak. All were pleased 
and when the Baba’s food was prepared, they all came 
and sat down. By night continually praise was said 
and when as yet a watch of the night was remaining, 
the Baba went to the river to bathe. When it became 
dawn of day, he put on his clothes, applied the tilak 
to his forehead, and having taken the account book in 

1 Ifc seems that Guru Nanak acted as an assistant of his brother-in- 
law Jai Ram, who was in charge of Daulat Khan’s granary. 
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the office he sat down to write. ’ M But the Guru was 
not destined to continue long in this manner. We are 
told that one day, on going to the river to bathe, he 
stripped himself of his clothes and disappeared. A 
vigorous search was instituted but it proved fruitless, 
and Nanak was given up for lost. Three days later he 
miraculously reappeared. “ Nanak entered his house ; 
giving away everything he removed his abode far off. 
He continued in silence for one day. The following 
day he rose and said : ‘There is no Hindu and there 
is no Musalman.’ ” 2 Speaking historically, this was 
the first significant utterance of Guru Nanak and with 
it began his career as a religious teacher and refor- 
mer. 

The Janamsakhis , as usual, have loaded this 
dent with fables and myths, beneath which the real 
facts are almost irrecoverably hidden. Regarding Guru 
Nanak’s disappearance in the river we are solemnly 
told that ‘according to the order of the Lord, servants 
took him away to the threshhold of the Lord.’ There 
the Guru had an interview with the Almighty Lord, who 
charged him with the mission of preaching the glory 
of his Name. Then came the order ; ‘Nanak on whom 
thy favourable look is, on him is also mine ; on whom 
thy benevolence is, on him is also mine. My name is : 
the Supreme Brahma, the Supreme Lord ; and thy 
name is: the Guru, the Supreme Lord .’ 3 Then, 
according to the order of the Lord, on the third day 
Guru Nanak was brought back to the very 


1 Trumpp, op. cit„, p. xi. 

2 Ibid, p. xii. 

3 Ibid, pp. ii, xii. 
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where he had disappeared and the Guru came out of 
the river. It is clear that this story has been intro- 
duced in order to establish a divine sanction for the 
mission of Nanak and in attempting this the author of 
the Janamsdkhl has not hesitated even to seek an iden- 
tity between him and the Lord in direct opposition to 
the Guru’s own teachings. The utmost that this story 
can mean to a student of history is that at this time 
Guru Nanak felt an irresistible urge within himself, 
call it divine if you like, to proclaim the truth that he 
had inwardly realised. 

Further, it appears that when on his return after his 
miraculous disappearance the Guru entered his house, he 
gave away not only his own belongings but also the pro- 
perty of his employer, Daulat Khan Lodi. The later 
Janamsakhis develop this incident in great detail, and 
we are told that complaints having reached the ears 
of the Khan that the Guru was in the habit of distri- 
buting to the Fakirs things belonging to the State, he 
ordered an enquiry to be made into his accounts. But 

on investigation it was found that the Guru’s accounts 
were not only correct but that money was due to him 
from the State . 1 The Janamsakhis do not deny that 
Guru Nanak had actually given away to the Fakirs 
things belonging to the Khan but indirectly suggest 
that it was through a miracle worked by the Guru 
that inspite of this his: accounts showed excess. But 
seems almost certain that the truth of the matter 
is given in the following statement of the Dabistdn : 

A durvish came to Nanac, and subdued his mind in 

1 Macauliffe, op. cj'f , Vol. T, pp. 42, 43; Bhai Maui Singh, op. cit., 
pp. 107ff ; Nanak Prakds, Part I, xxix. 
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such a manner that he, Nanac, having entered 
granary, gave away the property of Daulat Khan, 
and his own, whatever he found there and in his 
house, and abandoned his wife and children. Daulat 
Khan was struck with astonishment at hearing this, 
but recognising in Nanac the mark of a durvish, he 
withheld his hand from hurting him .’’ 1 There is 
nothing improbable in the statement that in the full- 
ness of his heart Nanak had given away the property 
of Daulat Khan Lodi. On the other hand, the Janam- 
sdkhis are unanimous in stating that the Khan had 
always a very high opinion of Guru Nanak’s work and 
character. Indeed, Bhai Gurdas seems *to claim this 
very Daulat Khan as a Sikh of Guru Nanak . 2 Under 
the circumstances, it is not difficult to believe that 
Daulat Khan had willingly refrained from taking any 
steps against the Guru . 3 

The statement of Mohsin Fani brings in another 
very interesting question. His remark that the Guru’s 
renunciation was due primarily to the influence 
exercised on his mind by a certain darvesh makes one 
naturally curious to know who this man was and what 
was the nature of his hold on Nanak. We have 
already seen that Guru Nanak passed most of his time 

1 Dabistan, Vol. II, pp. 247, 248. 

2 Bhai Gurdas, War, XI, 13. 

3 Malcolm , however, states that Daulat Khan put Jai Ram under 
arrest but Nanak came forward and expressed his readiness to render 
the strictest account of all he had lost. “The Khan accepted his 
proposal : Jai Ram’s accounts were settled and to the surprise of all, 
a balance was found in his favour on which he was not only released, 
but reinstated in the employment and favour of his master .” — Sketch 
of the Sikhs, p, 15, 
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in association with Fakirs and anchorets and it can 
easily be conceded that he learnt much from them. 
But the Sikh records give us no indication that Nanak 
was specially indebted to any particular individual. 
To men who regarded Nanak as God the very idea 
of any earthly superior was absurd. It is no doubt 
true that in his compositions Nanak often speaks of 
his ‘ Guru,’ but in these instances the word is general- 
ly taken in the sense of God, and Macauliffe actually 
says that ‘ Nanak’s Guru was God.’ 1 But the recent 
discovery at Baghdad seems to lend some support to 
the statement of the Dabistan. One of the Sikh 
commanders, Avho went to Mesopotamia during the 
last Great War, writing to the “ Loyal Gazette V of 
Lahore in January, 1918, says that “ he saw the 
place commemorating the visit of Guru Nanak to 
Baghdad. Outside the city to the south-west beside 
a grave-yard, there is an open room situated within 
an enclosure wall. In one corner of the room is a 
platform on which Guru Nanak is said to have sat, 
while he was conversing with Shah Bahlol who sat on 
another platform in the opposite corner. The present 
priest named Say ad Usaf, who is in charge of the place, 
described himself as the tenth in succession to the 
first incumbent of the place.” 2 But the most im- 
portant thing for our present purpose is the inscription 
in Turkish that was found on the wall behind the 
platform. The inscription may be translated thus: 

1 Macauliffe, op. cit., Vol. I, p. 54, fn. 1. 

2 The Gurdwara Reform Movement and the Sikh Awakening, 
j>p. 1, 2, f. n. 


.... ..... ...... .. ... . .... .... ..... .. .. ... ............. . „ . 
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1 

1 

‘‘Guru Murad died. Baba Nanak Fakir helped in 

i 

constructing this building which is an act of grace 


from a virtuous follower. 927 A. H.” 1 Guru Nanak 


thus appears to have been a follower of Guru Murad 1 


and it may not be improbable that ' the latter is the 


person referred to by Moh sin Fani. € 

1 

Whatever that may be, as we have seen above 1 


Guru Nanak had reached the supreme crisis in his | 


career. His remark that * there is no Hindu and no | 


Musalman * at once brought him to the forefront at 1 


Sultanpur. Some, no doubt, regarded him with deri- 

1 1 ; 'j 

sion and attributed his remark to insanity but he could 


not be left alone for long. His remark was not only !; 


astounding but sounded offensive and the Janamsakhts i 

1 pi 

j state that at last the Kazi prevailed upon Daulat Khan 


1 Lodi to call Guru Nanak to his presence. On being | 

1 

1 questioned as to the meaning of his utterance the Guru 


explained that both the Hindus and the Muhammadans 

1 

had forgotten the precepts of their religions, and his 1 


j words are said to have carried so much conviction that 1 

1 

I everybody was amazed. The amazement turned into 1 


reverence when at the lime of the afternoon prayer : 


the Guru told the Kazi and the Khan point-blank that ;J| 


their prayers had not been accepted by God because i 


while they ostensibly performed divine service, the i 


one had been thinking of a new-born filly which he f. 


had kept unbound at home and feared lest it might 1 


fall into the well within the enclosure, and the other $£ 


of purchasing horses in Kabul. At this * the Sayyids, ft 

1 

the sons of the Shekhs, the Kazi, the Mufti, the Khan, 1 

§■■ • ' - ' ■■■■.■■ ■■ ■■ \ .= ; . ■. ■, . • /. S 


I 1 For the translation of this inscription I am indebted to the 1 

1 

courtesy of my colleague the late lamented Maulana Aga Muh^mm^d i 

p§r;|;g;^. . 

Kazim Shirazi E 1 


1 10 ■ , 1 

1 



the chiefs and leaders were amazed,’ and when the 
Guru uttered a hymn showing how salvation could be 
obtained, all became convinced that * God was speaking 
through Nanak’s mouth.’ It is said that the £ Nawab, 
in an outburst of affectionate admiration, offered him 
a sacrifice of his authority and estate 5 but the Guru 
was in no mood to care for worldly possessions and 
we are told that after a short stay with some Fakirs 
he went out on travels in the garb of an Udasi 1 with 
Mardana as his companion. It is clear that much of 
the above story is unacceptable to a critical student of 
history and there is little doubt that portions of it 
have been built up on the basis of certain verses occur- 
ring in the compositions of Nanak. But the fact 
stands that on this occasion the Guru had made a 
great stir at Sultanpur . 2 

Our account of Nanak hitherto has, no doubt, been 
scrappy and unsatisfactory; nevertheless, we have been 
able to trace the general sequence and the main trend 
of events, more or less, accurately. But henceforward 
even this becomes difficult. Trumpp writes, “ with 
the commencement of the wanderings of Nanak nearly 
points in common cease and the old and the later 
tradition diverge in such a manner that they cannot be 
reconciled. ThiB proves sufficiently, either that very 
little was known about them or that very little 
them, as the old Janamsakhl 


who has renounced the world. For the garb 
occasion, see Macauliffe, dp. tit, Yol. T, 


op. eit„ Vol. I, pp. 84-43; Nanak 

xxxi. 
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testifies .” 1 It is true that Trumpp took an unduly 
gloomy view of the matter. His theory that the story 
of the Guru’s visit to Southern India and Ceylon 4 is 
so mixed up with the miraculous , that it bears the 
stamp of fable on its front,’ and his characterisation 
of Nanak’s alleged journey to Mekka as 4 an invention 
from beginning to end’ 2 have been completely dis- 
proved by recent discoveries, but the fact still remains 
that even on the basis of the oldest Janamsakhi it is 
not always possible to give an outline, in the proper 
sequence, of the main incidents of Nanak’s life 
posterior to his retirement from Sultanpur. The dis- 
covery of the inscription at Baghdad, no doubt, gives 
us a fixed date but this makes matters more complex. 
In the face of it the arrangement in the old Janam- 
sakhi can no longer be accepted as true, though we 
hardly possess the requisite material to attempt a 
fresh one. It appears that after remaining in the 
Punjab and its vicinity for some time the Guru set 
out towards the east. He went as far as Kamrup, 
visited Puri and after various adventures returned to 
Talwandi, his birth place. It was now twelve years 
since the resignation of his office under Daulat Khan 
Lodi. The Guru is said to have halted, in a forest 
about three miles distant from the village. He met his 
parents and relations there and then again set out on 
travels with his companion Mardana. It seems that 
the Guru now began a detailed tour throughout the 
Punjab. From Sialkotin the north to Mitliankot in 
the south he visited almost every place of- importance 



1 Trumpp, op. citt, p. v. 

2 Ibid, pp. v, vi. 
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and the Sikhs claim that he succeeded in making a 
good many converts. It was in course of this tour 
that he came in the vicinity of the city of Sayyidpur 
when that city was captured and pillaged by the 
soldiers of Babur. We know that this incident occurred 
during the third Indian expedition of Babur and must 
therefore be placed in the year 1524. Now, the diffi- 
culty is that the Baghdad inscription, referred to 
above, is dated 927 A.H., which is equivalent to 1520-21 
AJD. 1 Guru Nanak, therefore, must have visited 
Baghdad in 1520-21 or some time previously. The diffi- 
culty is not obviated even if we postulate two separate 
visits on the part of Nanak to Baghdad. In any case, 
the arrangement of the JanamsdkMs cannot be 
accepted. 

There is no hint anywhere as to the age of Guru 
Nanak when he became an TJddsl and went out on 
travels. It is stated in the Oydn Ratnawatt that when 
the Guru was twenty years old he had been thinking 
of going out on pilgrimage and had actually asked 
Mardana if he would accompany him. 2 ,We are also 
told that just on the eve of his departure for Sultan- 
pur the Guru reminded Mardana of the proposal and 
told him that they would go out on travels as soon as 
Mardana would be free to join him. 3 If there is 
any truth in these statements it appears that the 
Guru’s renunciation could not have taken place later 
than his twenty- fifth year at the utmost. It is clear 

1 927 A. H. begins on December 12, 1520 and ends on November 30, 

1521.' 
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that the Guru did not remain long at Talwandi after 
his initial proposal to Mardana and that his stay at 
Sultanpur was not a protracted one. The Guru having 
been born in 1469 this would bring us somewhere 
near the year 1495. The Janamsakhis state that 
Guru Nanak revisited Talwandi twelve years after he 
had left Sultanpur. Having regard to the fact that 
there is a custom among Sannydsls of revisiting their 
birth-place twelve years after their initiation, this 
statement may be accepted as true and consequently it I 

seems that the first period of the Guru’s travels ended ' 

some time about 1507. | 

The Janamsakhis call this first tour of Guru Nanak 
his ‘ travels in the east.’ Many adventures are piously 
narrated, but if we leave out the miraculous and those 
details which appear to be simply /V settings for the 
verses and compositions of Guru Nanak,” very little 
remains besides a series of names of places which the 1 

Guru is said to have successively visited. According I 

to the old JanaMsaltht, ;* taking Mardana with him he ■; 

wandered about ; they did not enter any village, they 
did not stop in any jungle nor on any river.’ It 
appears that the Guru was performing great austerities 
particularly in the matter of eating and Mardana some- 
times found it difficult to keep company with a man 
who required little or no nourishment. 1 Mohsin 
Fani says, “ At first he took little nourishment ; after- 
wards he allowed himself but to taste a little cowmilk ; 
next a little oil ; then nothing but water, and at last he 
took nothing but air.” 2 Bhai Gurdas also testifies 


1 Trampp, op. cit., p. xiii. 

2 Dabistan, Vol. II, p, 248. * 
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to the austerities observed by Nanak 1 and the diffi- 
culties of Mardana, alluded to in the JanamsdkM, must 
have been very hard as the Guru at first seems to have 
scrupulously avoided human habitations. However, 
the Guru met his first notable adventure when he 
came upon Shekh Sajan, a notorious robber. This 
man is said to have built a temple and a mosque for 
his Hindu and Muhammadan guests respectively and 
‘he otherwise ostensibly provided them with every- 
thing necessary for their comfort.’ But this pompous 
hospitality was merely a cloak, for when his 
guests went to sleep he threw their bodies into a 
well and misappropriated their belongings. ‘Next 
morning he took up a pilgrim’s staff and rosary, and 
spread out a carpet to pray in the true spirit of an 
ancient Pharisee.’ He. attempted to play the same 
trick with Nanak but the latter proved too much for 
him, the incident ending in the complete reclamation 
of Shekh Sajan. 

Hereafter really begins the Guru’s wanderings in 
the east but the conflict among the authorities becomes 
so frequent that the details become more and more 
difficult of acceptance. According to the old J anam~ 
sahhi, the Guru next came to Panipat but the later 
works mention visits to Kurkhetar and Hardwar in 
between. The old record states that at this time the 
Guru practised wind-eating 2 and we have seen that 
all the more reliable authorities agree, but the later 
tradition has it that when the Guru was at 
Kurkhetar, ‘ needing refreshment he began to cook a 

1 Bliai Gurdas, War, I, 24. , 

2 Trumpp, op. cit., p. xv. 
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deer which a disciple had presented to him.’ The 
Brahmans are said to have expressed their horror at 
the sight, whereupon the Guru remarked: 

“ Man is first conceived in flesh, he dwelleth in flesh. 

When he quickeneth, he obtaineth a mouth of flesh; 
his bone, skin, and body are made of flesh. 

When he is taken out of the womb, he seizeth teats 
of flesh. 

His mouth is of flesh, his toDgue is of flesh, his breath 
is in flesh. 

When he groweth up he marrieth, and bringeth flesh 
home with him. 

Flesh is produced from flesh; all man’s relations are 
made from flesh.” 


And f 


As there can be little doubt that 


original incident of the Guru’s cooking a deer is an 
invention, we may reasonably conclude that this is an 
instance of what Macauliffe calls * settings for the 
verses and compositions of Guru Nanak,’ or in 
words, that the whole story has been suggested by 
verses that have been put here in the mouth of 
Guru in reply to the disgust expressed by 
Brahmans. It may very well be that another consi 
deration also has been at work here. It was the 
Guru Hargobind who first permitted animal diet to 
his followers ; that it was not tolerated during the 
earlier days of Sikhism is clearly proved by the testi- 
mony of the Ddbistan. Mohsin Fani says, “ Having 
prohibited his disciples to drink wine and to eat pork, 
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he (Nanac) himself abstained from eating flesh, and 
ordered not to hurt any living being. After him, this 
precept was neglected by bis followers; but Arjunmal, 
one of the substitutes of his faith, renewed the prohi- 
bition to eat flesh, and said : ‘ This has not been 

approved by Nanac.’ ” 1 It may not be improbable 
that when meat-eating became common among the 
Sikhs this story was invented to find for it a precedent 
in the practices and precepts of Guru Nanak and the 
verses in question were brought under requisition, 
though in reality they neither support nor reject meat- 
eating but are a homily addressed to those who confuse 
religious purity with abstention from flesh. In this 
manner the later works, in most cases, make confusion 
worse confounded and it would be futile to expect in 
them any useful material for sober history. We are 
thus left almost exclusively to the old record for follow- 
ing up the subsequent adventures of Guru Nanak. 

At Panipat the Guru is said to have met a Pir 
named Shekh Saraf with whom he had a long dis- 
course, at the end of which the Shekh recognised in 
Nanak a superior being, * kissed his hands and feet 
and went to his house.’ Going next to Delhi the Guru 
revivified a dead elephant belonging to Sultan Ibrahim 
Lodi. After one or two unimportant adventures the 
Guru and Mardana came to Benares. Here lived a 
Brahman named Chatur Das with whom the Guru is 
represented to have entered into a long controversy, 
the Brahman being finally humbled as usually happen- 
ed in all such cases. The details appear to be e set- 
tings ’ and need not, therefore, detain us. We 


1 Dabistan, Vol. H, p. 248. 
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next to the adventure at Nanakmata. 1 Here a huge 
pipal-tree of ‘ many a religious reminiscence ’ had long 
withered from age but it is said that * a small smoking 
fire was kindled there by Nanak and it became 
green again.’ The Jogls who resided there became 
astonished and after a brief conversation paid him 
reverence. Unfortunately, from this point the Jctnam - 
salt lit abandons all seriousness and descends almost 
completely into the realms of phantasy. The Guru’s 
encounter with a body of Thags who come to kill and 
rob him and are" finally brought to their senses by 
being shown a funeral pyre where troops of Yama and 
Kama are found quarrelling; his journey to the Kauru 
country (Kamrup ?) where Mardana is transformed 
into a ram by a sorceress and is brought back to human 
form by the Guru’s powers, and finding all her 
charms fail against the Guru, Nur Shahi, the head of 
the conjurers, falls down at Nanak’s feet and becomes 
a worshipper of the Name ; his meeting with Hal Yug 
who comes to frighten him assuming a visible form ; 
Nanak’s journey to the city of ants where * when 
they looked about, trees and shrubs, all appeared 
black ’ ; all these belong to the domain of fable and, 
indeed, it seems that it is not till we trace the Guru 
back to the Punjab that we can discern faint glimpses 
of possible facts. The only other incident during this 

1 ' ■ Situated about 20 miles north of Pilibhit in the. United Provinces. 
Macauliffe says that the place was originally called Gorakhmata but is 
now called Nanakmata in memory of the Guru’s visit (see Macauliffe, 
op. cit., Yol. I, p. 59). As we shall see later on, it became a place of 
considerable importance in the history of Sikhism and Guru Hargobind 
is said to have actually led an expedition there in order to rescue it 
from the Jogls who are said to have usurped the place. 

ii ■/ / . . -v'- 
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first tour of G-uru Nanak that we may notice is his 
meeting with Shaikh Brahm, the then incumbent of 
Shaikh Farid’s shrine at Ajodhan . 1 It appears that 
* Mardana had by this time had enough of travel, 
hardship and hunger ’ and became anxious to return 
home. The Guru also saw the propriety of once 
visiting his birth-place after twelve years of 
wandering and accordingly retraced his steps towards 
Talwandi.’ 2 

The JanamsdkMs make it appear that the Guru 
now began a detailed tour of the Punjab but as we 
have already stated our reasons for thinking that the 
incidents connected with this tour must be placed 
later, we would come at once to ‘ the second retired 
life of the Guru passed in the South.’ It is said that 
accompanied by two J ats named Saido and Gheho the 
Guru proceeded towards the south and reached the 
Dravidian country. On this occasion “ he got his 
livelihood by filling his begging vessels with morsels ; 
on his feet he had sandals of wood, in his hand a staff, 
on his head rolls of rope ; on his forehead as Tilak 
the paint of a point .” 3 But the whole narrative is 
so grossly overloaded with fabulous myths that it is 
difficult to blame Trumpp for having discredited 
its authenticity. In fact, excepting the story of the 
Guru’s meeting with a Jain priest and some aspects 

1 According to the old Janamsakhi the Guru met Shaikh Farid 
himself but as the latter was long dead the then incumbent- of his shrine 
must have been meant. See Macauliffe, op. cit., Vcl. T, p. 84. 

2 Laying the later works under contribution Macauliffe gives a much 
fuller account but we have already stated, more than once, oar reasons 
for omitting the additional details. 

3 Trumpp, op. cit„ p. rxxiv. 
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of his relations with Raja Shivnath of Ceylon the 
whole thing appears to be a long excursion into the 
realms of the supernatural. Regarding the Guru’s 
visit to Ceylon Tru mpp wrote: “It is based on 
altogether erroneous suppositions, the king and the 
inhabitants of Ceylon being represented as common 
Hindus, the Sikh author being quite unaware of 
the fact that the popular religious belief there was 
Buddhism. That Nanak founded there a ‘ Sangat ’ 
(congregation) , the order of whose divine service even 
is detailed, contradicts all history, and is an invention 
of later times, when Sikhism had commenced to spread 
to the south.” 1 It cannot be said that these remarks 
are entirely uncalled for, but at the same time there 
can be little doubt that whatever the details might be, 
the main story of Guru Nanak’s journey to South 
India and Ceylon has now been, more or less, definitely 
substantiated by the discovery of a manuscript at 
Dacca by Gurbaksh Singh. It purports to be ‘ the 
itinerary of a pilgrim to the Sikh temples in Southern 
India and Ceylon and it is clear that the writer lived 
long before 1675. 2 We are told that he found stray 
colonies of Batra Sikhs in Malayalam and at Sattur 
met Mayadaman, grandson of Shivnath. The substan- 
tial truth of the Guru’s southern tour * must therefore 
be regarded as established inspite of the pilgrim's exag- 
gerations in his account of the victuals consumed at 
the daily Yagya in the principal temple in Ceylon.’ 3 

1 Trumpp, op. cit, pp. v, vi. 2 Dacca Review, 1916, p. 376. 

3 Glossary of Punjab Tribes and Castes, Vol. I, p. 687, fn. 4. It 
is further stated that “ the name given in the Sikh books is Shivnabh 

and not Shivnath .....It is quite possible that the name n as changed 
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After his return from Ceylon Nanak is said to have 
passed a few days at Talwandi and then set out again 
‘ to pass his third retired life in the northern region.’ 
This time he was accompanied by Hassu, a smith and 
Sihan, a calico-printer. * In this retired life he was 
eating the fruits and blossoms of the Akk-tree, but in 
a dried state. On his feet he had a skin and on bis 
head also, his whole body was wrapped up. On his 
forehead he had a Tilak of saffron.’ He went direct to 
Kashmir where he humbled the Pandit Brahm Das in 
such signal manner that many people became his fol- 
lowers. The Guru then proceeded further towards 
the north and * having passed a lakh and a quarter of 
mountains he ascended Sumeru, where the residence 
of Mahadev was.’ There Nanak is said to have come 
across an assembly of Sidhs. After the usual enquiries 
as to who he was and how he could come there the 
Sidhs asked Nanak how things were going on in the 
earth below. In reply Nanak said that “the moon of 
truth was completely enshrouded in the darkness of 
ignorance. Sin had devoured the world, religion was 
crying in distress. The Jogis had given up the pur- 
suit of knowledge and were engaged in besmearing 
their bodies with ashes. The Sidhs had taken their 
place in the mountain, there was none to deliver the 
world. Without the true Guru the whole world was 
drowned in ignorance.” Thereupon the Sidhs attempted 

on purpose and the Sikh books give it correctly as known at Jaffna. 
Another explanation is that Shivnabh in Persian character was 
.misread as Bhivnath by early chroniclers. Even in Gurumukhi 
.Shivnabh is apt to be misread as Bhivnath, the letters b and ih being 
so alike.” 
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to overwhelm Nanak by working a miracle but he 
stood the ordeal successfully and at last the Sidhs 
became convinced of the genuineness of the Guru’s 
mission . 1 As Trumpp says, the Guru’s visit to mount 
Sumeru and his discussion with Sidhs * belong of 
course to the realm of fiction.’ 

Hereafter Nanak is said to have started towards the 
west and visited Mekka and Baghdad among other places. 
We are told that this time ‘on his feet he had shoes of 
leather and trousers of leather ; on his neck he had a 
necklace of bones, on his forehead a Tilak of a dot, his 
clothes were blue.’ From the JanamsakM it appears 
that on this occasion Guru Nanak travelled alone but 
Bhai Gurdas says that he was accompanied by his old 
attendant Mardana . 2 It is said that on reaching Mekka 
the Guru lay down to sleep stretching his feet in the 
direction of the Kaaba. On being admonished by the 
Kazi the Guru is reported to have said “ Turn my feet 
in a direction in which God is not.” Thereupon * the 
Kazi Rukn Din turned the feet of the Baba round, but 
in whatever direction be turned the feet of the Baba, to 
that direction the face of the Mihrab was also turn- 
ing.’ 3 At this the Kazi was astonished and fell 
down at Nanak’s feet. Macauliffe says that ‘some 
understand this in a spiritual sense, and say it means 

1 Bhai Gurdas, War I, 28-31. 

2 Mardana is mentioned in connection with the .Guru’s visit to 
Baghdad ( War I, 35) and therefore he seems to have been with Nanak 
throughout his western tour. 

3 Trumpp, op. cit . , p. xli ; ‘ Mihrab’ is the arched niche in a mosque, 
the front of which is always directed towards Mekka. (Ibid, 
i. n. 2.) 
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that Guru Nanak made all Mekka turn to his teaeh- 
1 But leaving aside the miracle, it seems that 
the Guru meant was that the fact of the ‘God’s 
house’ being situated in a particular direction did not 
exclude the possibility of His being present in the 
other directions as well, for ‘God is everywhere contain- 
ed.’ Whatever that might be, it seems probable 
that the Guru then retraced his steps and came to 
Baghdad. The old record does not mention this visit 
to Baghdad but we have it in Bhai Gurdas 2 and 
the recent discovery, already referred to, has placed it 
beyond dispute. However unacceptable the details 
might be, the main fact of the Guru’s journey to the 
west must now be regarded as definitely established, 
though we are not quite sure that it is yet safe to say 
that ‘while returning from Arabia Guru Nanak left 
a sangat of Mohamedan converts to Sikhism in 
Mesopotamia ! * 

We have already seen that this incident must 
have happened about 1020 and it seems that the Guru 
returned to the Punjab and began an in- 
propaganda, travelling through the province, 
district by district. The Sikh records, no 
doubt, say that having defeated the whole world in 
the Guru made the wheel of the Name to 
revolve 3 and that wherever he went he converted 
thousands to his way of thinking, but it can be easily 
that very little had been done as yet by Guru 
in the way of building up a solid body of 

Macauliffe, op. cit. f Vol. I, p. 175. 

Bhai Gurdas, War I, 35, 36. 

Bhai Gordas, War I, 37. 
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followers. This work he now seems to have taken up 
in earnest and the Janamsdkhls state that the Guru 
first went to the country of Patan 1 and had another 
interview with Shaikh Brahm, the incumbent of the 
shrine of Shaikh Farid. The details of the interview 
are, as usual in such cases, very probably later settings 
and need not detain us. Next we follow the 
through Depalpur, Kanganpur, Kasur and Patti to 
village on the site of the present Goindwal where he 
cured a leper who became a votary of the Name. 
Nanak then travelled through Sultanpur, Yairowal, 
and Jalalabad and came to a place called Kiria (Kari 
Patbandi in the Amritsar district), 2 where he is said 
to have made many Pathan converts. Continuing his 
journey the Guru passed through Batala in the Gurdas- 
pur district and arrived at Sayyidpur just on the eve of 
the capture of that city by the troops of Babur in 
1524. That the Guru was near about the scene 
appears from his own compositions but the Janam- 
sdkhls develop the theme further and introduce us to a 
personal interview between Nanak and Babur. It is 
said that the Guru and Mardana were imprisoned 
placed under the charge of Mir Khan, an officer of 
Babur’s army. Like the other prisoners these 
were also condemned to do manual work but 
Khan found that the work entrusted to them was 
smoothly performed without any effort on their part 3 


1 Pak Pattan, the modern name of Ajodhan. 

2 Macauliffe, op. cif.., Vol. I, p. 108. 

2 “ The Guru was condemned to carry loads on his head, 
Mardana to do the work of a groom. Mir Khan saw that the Guru’s 
bundle was raised a cubit over his head without any apparent support, 
and that the horse entrusted to Mardana followed him while be 
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he became astonished and reported the matter to 
Babur. “ The emperor replied that, if he had known 
the city contained such holy men, he would not have 
destroyed it ” and then came on a visit to the Guru, 
with the usual result that he became convinced of 
Nanak’s greatness and fell down at his feet. Suffice it 
to say that though a meeting between Nanak and 
Babur ‘ is not impossible, it is not very probable ,' 1 and 
we would forthwith proceed to trace the rest of the 
Guru's adventures. It appears that from Sayyidpur 
the Guru went to Pasur and thence to Sialkot and 
finally came to Mithankot, in the present district of 
Dera Ghazi Khan, where the celebrated saint Mian 
Mitha had his abode. We are given a long discourse 
at the end of which ‘ Mian Mitha got up and kissed 
the Guru’s feet.’ Nanak then left Mithankot and, 
going along the bank of the river Ravi, came to 
Lahore, where he is said to have converted a Khatri 
millionaire named Duni Chand. Then the Guru pro- 
ceeded to the north-west and finally took up his re- 
sidence at a spot on the bank of the Ravi. A 
millionaire, who from a detractor had grad rally turned 
into a great admirer of the Guru, founded a village 
there which came to be known as Kartarpur. 

This brings us to the last aspect of the career of 
Guru Nanak. From this point his life seems to turn 

sacred music on his rebeck.” It is also stated that the Guru had been 
given a hand-mill for grinding corn and it was found that the mill 
revolved of its own accord. See MacauMe, op. cit„ Vol, I, pp. Ill, 113. 

1 There appears to have been a strong tradition that Nanak had 
something to do with Babur. Bhai Gurdas refers to this ( War XXVI, 21) 
and Mohsin Fani speaks of a report that ‘ Nanac, being dissatisfied with 
the Afghans, called the Moghuls into the country ’ ( Dabistan , Vol. II, 
p. 249), 
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in a new direction and it appears that henceforward 
he busied himself in the work of consolidation. 
Bhai Qur das states that after his adventures in the 
west the Guru caused the glory of the Name to 
spread far and wide and coming to Kartarpur he 
finally gave up his Uddsi style. Nanak again wore 
the garb of a householder and took up his seat on 
the manji . 1 His family also appears to have 
joined him here 2 and thus it seems that the Guru 
now gave a practical demonstration of what he had 
asked of his followers, viz., ‘to abide pure amidst 
the impurities of the world .’ 3 Of the Guru’s life at 
Kartarpur we get several hints in the Sikh records. 
Bhai Gurdas says that the people there were conti- 
nuously engaged in dissertations on truth and know- 
ledge, the Sodar and the Arati were sung and in the 
early morning there were devotional songs. Indeed, 
the whole atmosphere resounded with the glory of the 
Name . 4 Apparently on the basis of the later works 
Macauliffe gives a more systematic account. “ At 
Kartarpur, a watch before day, the Japji and the Asa 
ki War were repeated. Then followed reading and 
expounding of the Guru’s hymns, until a watch and 
quarter after sunrise. This was succeeded by singing 
and the reading of the Arati. After this, breakfast 
was served. In the third watch there was 
singing, after which in the evening the Sodar was 
read. Then the Sikhs all dined together. The repast 


1 Bhai Gurdas, War X, 38. 

2 Ibid ;Trumpp, op. cit., p. xliii; Macauliffe, op. cit., Vol. I 

3 Macauliffe, ibid, p. 61. 

4 Bhai Gurdas, War I, 38. 
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ended with further singing. After a watch of night 
had elapsed the Sohila was read, and every one then 
retired .” 1 2 It thus appears that a Sikh society was 
already in the making and its divine services, more or 
less, clearly formulated. Guru Nanak had not remain- 
ed satisfied by merely pointing out to his followers 
that singing the Name with true devotion was the 
very best of religious practices but attempted to give 
them something definite. 

A notable incident during this part of the Guru’s 
life was his visit to Achal Batala . 3 On the occasion 
of the Shivrat festival a large fair was held there and 
people from different directions assembled at the place. 
The Guru availed himself of the opportunity to preach 
his doctrines but he seems to have met with very serious 
opposition from a Jogi named Bhangarnath. The Jog! 
is said to have asked the Guru why he had given up 
his hermit’s dress and had worn ordinary clothes. 
The Guru retorted that though Bhangarnath had 
given up the life of a householder he still went to the 
houses of family men to beg for alms. The Jogi 
abandoned his ground and abruptly asked the Guru to 
work a miracle whereupon Nanak replied that besides 
the True Name he had no other miracle. a Here at 

1 Maeauliffe, op. cit., Vol. I, p. 136. 

2 Achal, about three miles from Batala, contains the shrine of 
Samkartik, son of Shiv, See Maeauliffe, ibid, p. 157, f. n. 2. 

3 Bhai Gurdas, War I, 39-43. bajhu sacca nam de hor 
karamat asatbe nabi. It is to be noticed that there is nothing here 
about the Sangat as has been suggested in the Gurdwara Reform 
Movement and the Sikh Awakening, p. 1. Maeauliffe also apparently bases 
his account of the incident (Vol. I, pp. 157-58) primarily on the same 
source but we do not understand why inspite of the clear testimony of 
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last we get a glimpse of the real Nanak, the man 
fighting the mighty forces of ignorance and super- 
stition with simple devotion, sincerity and truth. 
The only other occasion when the Guru left Kar- 
tarpur seems to have been when he paid a visit to 
Multan 1 and had a discourse with Pir Bahavadin, but 
the incident appears to be of no importance. 

This practically finishes the story of Guru Nanak’s 
earthly career. The date of the inscription at Baghdad 
and the fact that Guru Nanak was present near 
Sayyidpur at the time of the capture of that city by 
Babur, have led us to present the facts of his life in an 
altered sequence but it cannot possibly be denied that 
the whole thing has now become more consistent and 
clear. We can now divide the life of the Guru into 
three well-defined periods : the period of inward 
struggle and enlightenment, the period of travels and 
propagandism, and the period- of consolidation. The 
first period ended with the resignation of his office 
under Daulat Khan Lodi ; during the second we find 
him undertaking arduous and extensive tours in the 
north, south, east and west, visiting the important 
centres of religious opinion, Hindu, Muhammadan and 
Buddhist, and ending his travels with a detailed tour 
in the Punjab ; then he settles down at Kartarpur and 
engages himself in consolidating his followers and 
propounding the essentials of his creed. It is thus no 
longer necessary to face the difficulty that after having 
settled down at Kartarpur and actully begun the 

Bhai Gurdas that it occurred after the Guru’s return from Mecca he 
places it just after hia return from Ceylon. 

i Bhai Gurdas, War I, 44-15 3 Trumpp, op. eit., p. xliv. 
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important work of consolidation the G-uru again left it 
and set out on travels to such distant countries as 
Ceylon and Arabia. 

However, at last the G-uru saw that his end was 
approaching and appointed Angad to be his succes- 
sor. The original name of the new Guru was Lakina, 
he was a Khatri by caste and a resident of the village 
of Khadur. This was the man whom Guru Nanak 
now entrusted with the charge of continuing his 
mission after his death. * Nanak put five Paisa before 
Guru Angad and fell down at his feet; this became 
then known among his retinue.’ After the initiation 
of Lahina to the Guruship in this manner, a dispute 
is said to have arisen between the Hmdus and the 
Musalmans as regards the disposal of Guru Nanak’s 
body. The Hindus wanted to burn it, while the 
Musalmans were in favour of a burial. Then Guru 
Nanak said, “Put Ye flowers on both sides, on the 
right side put those of the Hindus and on the left those 
of the Musalmans. If the flowers of the Hindus will 
remain green to-morrow then they will burn me ; and if 
the flowers of the Musalmans will remain green, then 
they shall bury me.” The Guru next asked his 
followers to recite God’s praises. As these songs were 
going on, Nanak fell asleep and his body was covered 
with a sheet. When next day the sheet was removed 
the flowers of both the parties were found green but 
there was nothing else. The body had disappeared . 1 

1 Trumpp, op. cit., p. xlv. 

An almost similar tradition is current about Kabir ; see Wilson’s 
Religious Sects of the Hindus, p. 74. It is also given with a slight varia- 
tion in the Dabistan, Vol. II, p. 191. 
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The story may be absurd but nevertheless it testifies 
to the wide tolerance that characterised the teachings 
of Nanak. The sweetness of his character and the 
simple truth behind his teachings made him an object 
of love to all and even today he is remembered as : 

“ Guru Nanak Shah Fakir 
Hindu ka Guru, Musalman ka Pir.” 


CHAPTER IY 


The Message of Guru Nanae 

Guru Nanak began his career as a teacher of men 
with the significant utterance that ■ there is no Hindu 
and no Musalman.’ The expression may no doubt be 
taken to mean, as has been done by Pincott, 1 that the 
Guru was hereby taking his stand on the eternal unity 
of humanity and that he was in reality saying that 
everybody was primarily a ‘man,’ and a Hindu or a 
Musalman afterwards ; or, in other words, that here 
we have what may be called the gospel of the universal 
brotherhood of mankind. In the hymns and composi- 
tions of Guru Nanak such sentiments are by no 
means rare. Says Nanak, ‘ Regard all men as equal 
since God’s light is contained in the heart of each.’ 2 
We are told : 

“ Castes are folly, names are folly; 

All creatures have one shelter, that of God.” 3 

And thus one might not be wrong if one took the ex- 
pression in the abstract and said that Guru Nanak was 
preaching the gospel of universal brotherhood. Never- 
theless, we would understand Guru Nanak’s message 
better if we take his first significant utterance in a more 
concrete sense. Macauliffe says that ‘ the Sikhs interpret 

1 Hughes, Dictionary of Islam, p. 589. 

2 Macauliffe, op. cit, Vol. I, p. 332. 

3 Ibid, p. 278. 
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this to mean generally that both Hindus and Muham- 
madans had forgotten the precepts of their religions.’ 1 
Considering the circumstances the Guru was called upon 
to face, it seems that the expression has to be taken more 
as a criticism than as a constructive pronouncement, as 
an assertion more negative than positive in its import. 
As Teja Singh says, “ Guru Nanak saw that the real 
difficulty in making the people truly religious was not 
so much their want of religious spirit as the very pecu- 
liar turn of their mind, with which they would take 
those things as ends in themselves which were origin- 
ally intended only as means.” 2 He, therefore, began 
by launching an immediate attack on the blind conven- 
tionalism of his age and telling his contemporaries 
point-blank that there was no true Hindu and no true 
Musalman. 

It has been seen that the age of Guru Nanak was 
an age of ignorance and an age of strife, and we may 
say at once that the message of Nanak was a message 
of truth and a message of peace. The positive side of 
Guru Nanak’s teaching is simplicity itself. The True 
Lord is one, ‘ the primal, the pure, without beginning, 
the indestructible, the same in every age,’ and He 
could only be reached by truth and sincere devotion. 
Singing the Name was the very best of religious prac- 
tices ; indeed, without the spiritual condition that is 
obtained by a repetition of the Name, there is no sal- 
vation . 3 And it is solemnly laid down that it was only 
by submitting to the Guru that the wandering of the 

1 Macauliffe, op. cit., Vol. I, p. 37. 

2 Teja Singh, The Japji (second edition), p. 2. 

3 Macauliffe, ibid, Vol. I, p. 276. 
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heart was restrained. ‘ Men could not be saved by 
themselves, it was idle to say so.’ But it was too 
much to expect that such a creed could be accorded an 
immediate acceptance. A good deal of spade-work was 
necessary before people could be made to comprehend 
its virtues, the field had to be cleared and made ready 
before the seeds of truth could be sown. Guru 
Nanak’s message may thus be regarded to have been 
presented in a twofold aspect : he had first to make 
clear what religion was not, before he could hope to 
make people understand what it was. And in his very 
first utterance the Guru went straight into the heart of 
the matter. 

The trouble lay, as we have seen, in a confusion of 
the means with the end, in a too ready pursuit of the 
form in utter disregard of the spirit. It was this empty 
formalism which Guru Nanak attacked when he said 
that there was no Hindu and no Musalman. On being 
called upon to explain what he meant, the Guru is 
reported to have told the Kazi : 

“To be a Musalman is difficult ; if one be really so, 
then one may be called a Musalman., 

Let one first love the religion of saints, and put 
aside pride and pelf as the file removeth rust. 

Let him accept the religion of his pilots, and dis- 
miss anxiety regarding death or life; 

Let him heartily obey the will of God, worship the 
Creator and efface himself — 

When he is kind to all men, then Nanak, shall he 
indeed be a Musalman.” 1 


1 Macanliffe, op. ciL, Yol. I, p. 38. 
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The Koran, the Kaaba, the rosary, fasting and pray- 
ers, were all unavailing' without the essential condition 
of surrender to God, for ‘he is a ifusalman who 
effaceth himself.’ Nanak says, ‘ if thou make good 
works the creed thou repeatest, thou shalt be a Musal- 
man.’ Indeed, “ worldliness and hypocrisy, the profes- 
sion of religion and secret vice, sensual indulgence 
combined with the Hindu ascetic’s long hair and ashes 
smeared upon his person, the Mohammedan judge 
telling his beads and taking bribes, these are lashed 
with unsparing scorn.” The Sikh records give us 
many indications how the Gurus had to encounter very 
serious opposition in their work of propaganda and re- 
form from the followers of Goraknath, generally styled 
Jbgis, who appear to have had several strongholds in 
the Punjab and its vicinity. The struggle became 
inevitable when Guru Nanak openly declared : 

“ This is not the age, there is no longer acquain- 
tance with Jog ; this is not the way of truth. 

The holy places in the world have fallen; the world 
is thus ruined. 

In this Kal age God’s name is the best thing.” 1 

This was, indeed, sufficiently serious but the matter 
was made more unpleasant for the Jogis when the Guru 
said : 

“He who effaceth wrath, avarice, and greed; 

Who quencheth the fire of the five evil passions 
within his heart; 

Who day and night flieth the kite 

1 Macauliffe, op. tit., Voi. I, p. 84. 
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By which, divine knowledge is produced and evil 
inclinations depart : 

Who cherisheth holiness, restraineth his evil 
passions 

And repeateth no spell but the Guru's — 

The habits of that good man are the best — 

Nanak saith, these are the marks of a Jogi.” 1 

And it must have passed beyond the bounds of endu- 
rance when the Guru further advised them thus : 

“Meditate, 0 Jogi, on the Guru’s instructions. 

Consider weal and woe, union and separation of 
friends as the same. 

Make the protection of God and the Guru earrings 
for thy heart.” 2 

In short, the Jogls were told plainly that a few 
external marks of holiness could not make them what 
they pretended to be, and that a staff, an earring, and 
a body besmeared with ashes were but poor substitutes 
for the qualities of head and heart which their name 
imported. As the earring or staff could not make a Jogi, 
even so the mere janeu could not make a Brahman, 
mere names like BairagI, Khatri or Kazi did not count 
for anything, for ‘names are folly ’ and ‘ it is the real- 
ity that is tested.’ He is a BairagI who abandoneth 
desires ; 3 he is a Jogi who knoweth the way to God : 4 
he is a Kazi who turneth away men from the world; 5 

1 Macauliffe, op. cit., Vol. I, p. 161. 

2 Ibid, p. 850. 

3 Ibid, p. 333. 

< Ibid, p. 338. 

5 Ibid, p.338. 
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he is a Brahman who knoweth God; 1 and only he 
could be called a Khatri, ‘who is brave in good deeds 
and employeth his body in charity.’ 2 Examples might 
be multiplied to show how the Guru was never tired 
of exposing the futility of mere forms and names 
without the essentials implied therein, for such empty 
forms and empty names inevitably meant blind conven- 
tionalism, cant and hypocrisy. 

But the Guru’s initial difficulties did not end here. 
It has already been pointed out that in his age the idea 
of the unity of the Godhead had practically disappeared. 
Avatars and divinities, prophets and saints, pirs and 
dargahs obscured the vision of men, dividing them into 
irreconcilable and often actively hostile groups and 
destroying the very bedrock of all true religious belief. 
In the minds of the Musalmans the Prophet had come 
to occupy a position almost equal to that of the Lord 
Himself and in practice even superior to His. Among 
the Hindus the worship of avatars and divinities for 
centuries had practically destroyed all semblance of the 
unity of the Supreme Self. Herein Nanak detected 
one of the root causes of the ignorance and strife from 
which his contemporaries suffered. Indeed, it seems 
that in a sense religious quarrels have been the most 
unfortunate and unnecessary of world’s tragedies. It 
can easily be seen that if Christians can be persuaded 
to think of God before Christ, and likewise the Hindus, 
the Muhammadans or the present-day Sikhs, much of 
our difficulties would automatically disappear. Guru 


1 Macauliffe, op. tit. , Vol. I, p. 381. 

2 Ibid. 
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Nanak had realised this, that the unity was fundamen- 
tal and eternal, and the differences only secondary and 
accidental. It is said that when the Guru visited 
Shaikh Brahm at Pak Pattan the latter asked : 

“ There is one Lord and two ways; 

Which shall I adopt and which reject?” 

In reply Nanak said : 

* * There is but one Lord and one way ; 

Adopt one and reject the other, 

Why should we worship a second who is born 
and dieth ? 

Bemember the one God, Nanak, who is contained 
in sea and land. ” 1 

The hymns and compositions of Guru Nanak are re- 
plete with this idea of the greatness of God and the 
comparative insignificance of everything else. “There 
are hundreds of thousands of Muhammads,” says the 
Guru; “ many Muhammads stand in his Court.” 2 It is 
ridiculous to try to conceal the greatness of God by 
glorifying the deeds of Krishans or Rams.” 8 These 
before God are not even like a tiny star before the 
mighty sun. The Guru says : 

“ Nanak humbly asserteth, God is contained in sea and 
land, in the upper and lower regions; 

He is unseen, inscrutable, omnipotent, the kind 
creator. 

1 Macauliffe, op. tit., Vol. I, p. 102. The ‘ setting ’ may not be 
historically true but that does not affect our argument. 

2 Hid, p. 131. 
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1 Macauliffe, op. cit., Vol. I, p. 154. 

2 Trumpp, op. cit., Preface, p. vii. See also, pp. exxi, cxxii. 

3 Macauliffe, ibid, Preface, p. xvii. 

* Ibid, p. 370. 


The Merciful alone is permanent ; the whole world 
beside is transitory. 

Call him permanent on whose head no destiny is 
recorded. 

The heavens and the earth shall pass away; He the 
one God alone is permanent.” 1 


Thus did Nanak strive to transcend all transitory forms 
and take men direct to the ultimate reality. But men’s 
obsessions were so varied and so numerous that the 
lesson had to be continually hammered upon them 
before any appreciable impression could be made. 
This is important to remember, for otherwise the fre- 
quent repetition of the same idea in the hymns 
compositions of Guru Nanak as well as in those of his 
successors may lead us to conclude hastily like Trumpp 
that ‘the Sikh Granth is incoherent and shallow in the 
extreme .’ 2 As Macauliffe says, “ It is intelligible that 
repetitions should be found in the sacred books of 
several religions, for the teachings of their prophets 
were orally addressed to crowds who clustered round 
them, and repetitions served to impress on the listeners 
the instruction accorded.” 3 

Further, the Guru had to tackle the obsessions that 
arose from a blind adherence to sacred texts and the 
unintelligent pursuit of mechanical rites. Nanak was 
not the man to mince matters and his onslaught was 
direct. ‘ Eitualistic practices are of no avail,* 4 
he. ‘ The profit which is obtained from pilgrimages 
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repeating the Smritis and bestowing alms all day long 
is obtained in one ghari by remembering the Name that 
conferreth greatness.” 1 The Pandit may say that 
* by reading the Veds sinful inclinations are destroyed, 
but the reading of the Veds is a secular occupation. 
Without understanding this every one shall be dis- 
graced .’ 2 Indeed, ‘ God’s secret is not found in the 
Veds or books of the Musalmans/ 3 and though 
‘ the thousands of Purans and Muhammadan books 
tell that in reality there is one principle ’ none has 
discovered Him. Expressions like these might be 
multiplied almost indefinitely but it appears that the 
following verses give us in a nutshell all that we 
require in this connection and we need not pursue the 
matter further. Says the Guru : 

“ Beligion consisteth not in a patched coat, or in a 
Jogi’s staff, or in ashes smeared over the body ; 

Beligion consisteth not in earrings worn, or a 
shaven head, or in the blowing of horns. 

Beligion consisteth not in mere words ; 

He who looketh on all men as equal is religious. 

Beligion consisteth not in wandering to tombs or 
places of cremation, or sitting in attitudes of contempla- 
tion ; 

Beligion consisteth not in wandering in foreign 
countries, or in bathing at places of pilgrimages. 

Abide pure amid the impurities of the world; thus 
shalt thou find the way of religion.” 4 


1 Macauliffe, op. tit., Vol. I, p. 117. 
* Ibid, p. 345. 

3 Ibid , p. 362. 

4 Ibid, p. 60. 
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The Guru thus brings us to his own view of the 
matter ; he makes * purity ’ a supreme test of true 
religious life. But this * purity ’ had little to do with 
outward practice, it was primarily a matter of inward 
devotion. Intoxicated with avarice, covetousness and 
pride, men become absorbed in mammon. ‘ The blind- 
ness of the inward eye, the lust of the world, the great 
illusion of moral materialism ’ hide the truth from 
them making them impure in word and deed. Guru 
Nanak recognises in egotism and pride 1 the root of 
man’s troubles. In complete forgetfulness of the 
eternal presence of God man believes himself to be 
the ‘ sole’ maker of his destiny, the supreme controller 
of his actions, his success and unsuccess, his pleasures 
and sorrows, and becomes enmeshed in worldly desires, 
paying the price of his indiscretion in sufferings through 
repeated births. Impurity consisted in this chronic pride, 
in the refusal to recognise the supremacy of God’s will, 
in the wanton pursuit of worldly desires. And purity, 
therefore, meant abandonment of egotism and abandon- 
ment of desires. But how can this be attained ? 
iWhere to find the antidote to this chronic disease ? 
Nanak says, in the Word, in the Guru’s instruction, 
in the support of the Name. 1 Efface thyself, what 
other art is there? ’ 2 says the Guru. £ The pious 

1 Isa ki War , Slolc vii. The word in the original is hau and some- 
times haumai. Maeauliffe renders them by * pride ’ which hardly gives 
the sense and Teja Singh’B ‘ ego ’ {Asa di Var, pp 75, 76) is a distinct 
improvement It appears to us that by ' hau ’ the Guru probably means 
that sense of false individuality which is produced by worldly attach- 
ments under the instrumentality of Maya. 

8 Maeauliffe, op. tit., Vo 1. 1, p. 77, 
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who meditate on God receive nectar ; it is they who are 
pure.’ 1 Nay, ‘even the perverse who obtain divine 
knowledge under the Guru’s instruction are pure.’ 2 
Thus the ‘purity* which Guru Nanak speaks of is 
hardly distinguishable from inward devotion and a 
recognition of the supremacy of God’s will, for 

“By His order man eometh ; by His order man 
goeth ; 

Before and behind us His order prevailetk..” 3 

Thus we are brought to the very fundamentals of 
Guru Nanak’ s teaching. It has already been seen 
how the Guru attempted to dissipate the obsessions of 
his contemporaries by breaking through the shackles of 
conventionalism and proclaiming the unity and the 
greatness of God, making all else look insignificant 
in His mighty presence. The field is thus set : man 
is brought face to face with the Supreme Spirit. 
Nanak is never tired of preaching the glory and great- 
ness of God. Self-created and self-existent, the Lord 
pervades everything and the whole creation moves in 
accordance with His will. The greatness of the Lord 
is beyond all human conception, His glory cannot be 
described. His praises, His mercy, His knowledge, 
His gifts, * what He seeth and what He heareth ’ 
cannot be ascertained. ‘ Nobody knoweth His limits.’ 
It is only the True One Himself who knoweth how 
great He is. But the Lord, who appears to be far 
is yet known to be near ; ‘ beside Himself he made 
Nature, wherein He has His seat indeed, ‘ this world 

1 MacaulifFe, op. oit„ Vol. I, p. 81. 

2 Ibid, p. 1U. 
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is the true One’s house ; the true One lives in it ’ and 
He also lives within us. In the Asa hi War we are 
told : 

“ Real are Thy universes, regions, 

Countries, and created objects. 

Real are Thy works and Thy purposes, 

Thy rule and Thy administration, 

Thy orders and Thy edicts, 

Thy mercy and the mark of Thy acceptance. 

Hundreds of thousands, millions upon millions 
Call upon Thee as the true Reality. 

All energies and forces are from that Reality. 

Thy praise and glorification is of real worth. 

Thy laws of Nature, 0 true King, are real.” 1 

Reality is thus ascribed to the Lord’s creation as 
well but it should be understood in a limited sense. 
As Teja Singh says, / according to Guru Nanak, Man 
and Nature form one grand truth or reality, not a 
reality final and abiding, but a reality on account of 
God’s presence in it. Everything in its own degree is 
as real as God.’ 2 In Guru Nanak’ s compositions we 

1 Teja Singh, Asa di Var, Slok II. 

2 Ibid , p. 128. It is also said that ‘ Real ’ should be under- 
stood as “ not simply true as opposed to false, but real as opposed to 
imaginary, delusive, and baseless as conceived in Vedantism,” 
Teja Singh would have been more accurate if he had written Vedantism 
as interpreted by Sankara. We are also told that in presenting the 
double phase of the Supreme Being by combining immanence with 
transcendence ‘ the Gurus have avoided the pitfalls into which the 
people of both East and West had fallen.’ We have no concern here 
with what the writer says about the Semitic peoples of the West. It is 
said that the Aryans of the East who believed in the immanence of God 
were not true monotheists but were either pantheistic or polytheistic or 

14 
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are, therefore, to understand Maya 1 not in the sense 
of metaphysical unreality but rather as the producer of 
that sense of false individuality which makes man 
forget God and his real Self and induces him to 
set up his own in antagonism to the Supreme 
Will. As we have already pointed out, this was 
the root of man’s troubles and Guru Nanak offers 
us his great antidote- — surrender to God and the love 
of His Name. As * God is self-created ; so is His 
Name,' and * by obeying Him man attaineth the gate 
of salvation.* 


at best rigid monists (pp. 123-25). We cannot but point out that these 
remarks are absolutely without foundation. The Sikh Gurus cannot be 
given any credit for originality in this respect because the dual aspect, 
referred to above, is clearly presented in the system of Ramanuja. 
As Radhakrishnan says, ' To Ramanuja, God is both the transcendent 
and the immanent ground of the world ’ (Indian Philosophy, Vol. II, 
p. 686). And Ramanuja is anticipated in still earlier works. (Cf. Gita, 
s, 42 : viftabhyaham idam krtsnam ekamfena sthito jagat ; Katha, iv, 9 : 
ekastatha sarvabbutantarattma ruparp rupaip pratirupo bahiSca.) 
Indeed, it would serve no useful purpose to forget that the Sikh Gurus 
were simple men whose strength lay not in the originality of their 
philosophical conceptions but rather in that innate, wisdom and charm 
of personality that compel respect. For most of their ideas the Sikh 
Gurus, like the other teachers of the Medieval school, were indebted 
to the great Vaishnava philosopher Ramanuja, whose theistic idealism 
was the fountain that fed the Bhakti movement. The speciality of 
Sikhism did not consist in the novelty of its ideas but rather, as we have 
said before, in that unique spirit of organisation that made it so definite 
in its practical results. 

1 “Maya is that by which man forgets God, a false attachment 
is produced in him, and he begins to love something else in the place of 
Godr." Anand, HI, 29 : quoted by Teja Singh, Asa di Var, p. 137. As 
we have indicated above, Maya produces that “ hau ” which is the root 
of all men’s troubles. 
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The glory of the Name 1 and the merit of singing 
it are also as enthusiastically and solemnly proclaimed 
as the glory and greatness of God. The Guru says: 

“By hearing the Name truth, contentment, and 
divine knowledge are obtained. 

Hearing the Name is equal to bathing at the sixty- 
eight places of pilgrimage. 

By hearing the Name and reading it man obtaineth 
honour. 

By hearing the Name the mind is composed and 
fixed on God. 

Nanak, the saints are ever happy. 

By hearing the Name sorrow and sin are no 
more.” 1 2 

Pilgrimages, austerities, reading the sacred books, 
ritualistic practices and thousand other devices of the 
kind were all unavailing without the Name. Indeed, 
those who forget the Name are the falsest of the false 
and ever wander in transmigration. Salvation is for 
those who are immersed in the ambrosial nectar of the 
Name and walk in the path of obedience. We are 
told : 

“ By obeying Him man’s path is not obstructed ; 

By obeying Him man departeth with honour and 
distinction ; 

1 As Teja Singh points out, the word ‘ Name ’ bears various mean- 
ings. Sometimes it is used for God Himself ; sometimes in the sense 
of ‘God as revealed* and it also bears a third sense, ‘the word as record- 
ed in the Holy Scripture’ ( Asa di Var, pp. 126-27). In studying the 
message of Guru Nanak we might as well take it in the sense of * the 
Word as revealed through the Guru.’ 

* Japp, X s Maoauliffe, op. c it., Vol. I, pp. 200-201. 
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By obeying Him man proceedeth in ecstasy on his 
way ; 

By obeying Him man formeth an alliance with 
virtue — 

So pure is God’s name — 

Whoever obeyeth God knoweth the pleasure of it 
in his own heart .” 1 

Thus the two essential requisites for a pure and 
virtuous life are the love of the Name and obedience 
to God, by which we should possibly understand 4 the 
attuning of the individual to the Supreme .Will.’ 

But this is not all. It is emphatically laid down 
that a man can never be imbued with a true love of 
the Name and a spirit of surrender without the Guru’s 
instruction. Unequivocally Guru Nanak states: 

“ None has realised God without the true Guru ; 
without the true Guru, none. 

God has placed Himself in the true Guru, and 
has manifested and declared Himself through him.” 2 

The True One, the Formless was incomprehensible and 
He could only be attained by faith and love. But how 
shall the love of the Name be instilled into one’s mind? 
Nanak says, the Guru will show the way : 

“ Under the Guru’s instruction God’s word is 
heard ; under the Guru’s instruction its knowledge is 
acquired ; under the Guru’s instruction man learns that 
God is everywhere contained.” 3 Through the 

1 Japp, XIV : Macauliffe, op. cii., Vol. I, p. 202. 

Teja Singb, Asa di Var, VI, pp. 74, 75. 

Japp, V. Macauliffe, ibid, Vol. I, p. 198. 
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Guru’s instruction it is known that God is in the heart 1 
and men become absorbed in the love of the Name. 
How to scale the fortress without a ladder ? ‘ The 

Guru giving me God’s name is my ladder, my boat and 
my raft.’ 2 How to cross over this fearful ocean of 
the world, which has no shore or limit, no boat, no 
raft, no pole and no boatman? ‘ The Guru has a 
vessel for the terrible ocean, and ferrieth over him on 
whom he looketh with favour.’ 3 There could thus 
be no salvation without the Guru ; * without a religi- 
ous guide man would run riot in evil and haste to 
perdition.’ 4 

But the question still remains, how could the Guru 
be found ? The answer is immediate : 

“ Only that man finds peace, who meets the true 
Guru, 

And enshrines the Name of God in his heart ; 

And «that too, Nanak, if God sends him Grace.” 5 

The spiritual regeneration of man is thus made ini- 
tially dependent on Divine pleasure. Here we have an 
echo of the old Upanisadio saying, ‘ only he gains 
Him whom the Self chooses for Himself.’ 6 Like 
the doctrines of the unity of the Supreme Self and the 
indispensableness of the Guru this idea of Divine grace 
is also repeatedly stressed by Guru Nanak. * The 

1 Macauliffe, op. cit„ Vol. I, p. 297. 

2 Ibid, p. 262. 

3 Ibid, p.270. 

' < Ibid, p. 296. 

5 Teja Singb, Asa di Var, IX, p. 82. 

* Katha, H. 23. 
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greatness of the Name is bestowed according to Thy 
pleasure, 0 God/ 1 says he. * The worshippers on 
whom God bestoweth kindness worship Him,’ and ‘ by 
the Guru’s instruction to his disciples this knowledge is 
obtained that the kind One saveth those on whom He 
looketh with favour. ’ 2 This theory of Grace intro- 
duces us to that implicit contradiction which we find 
broadcast in Guru Nanak’s compositions, “The 
hymns of Nanak, like those of Kabir, contain two 
distinct currents, which frequently flow on side by side 
like the Rhone and the Saone, and hardly mingle.” 
The dual aspect of the Supreme Self, as it is found in 
the Guru’s compositions, has already been referred to. 
“ He is the Absolute, raised above all differentiation, 
of whom nothing can be predicated, because he is eter- 
nal and immutable, without attributes ( nirguna ). But 
he is also the immanent God of the visible world. 
Maker of all beings, as fully contained in the ant as 
in the elephant, dowered with all the qualities of his 
boundless creation (sarva- guna ) . 3 Besides, there is 
that contradiction between what may be called free 
will and predestination, between man as the maker of 
his destiny and man as a helpless instrument in the 
hands of Fate. On the one hand, we are told that ‘ as 
man soweth so shall he reap.’ Man’s life is as his acts 
constrain him and each person is responsible himself 
for his actions, and shall have to settle his account him- 
self. Men shall be judged according to their acts ; an 
account of every ghari and moment shall be taken, and 

1 Macauliffe, op. cit., Vol. I, p. 20. 

2 Ibid, pp. 57 , 58, 

3 Estlin Carpenter, ibid, p. 486. 
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the soul shall obtain punishment or reward . 1 ‘ Here 
is an ethical demand, strictly encompassing the rap- 
tures of religious ecstasy, which recognised a sphere of 
independent action, and set up man as the maker of his 
own fate.’ And the point is further emphasised by a 
description of the terrible fate that would await all 
sinners after death . 2 * As sesame is heated and 
pressed, or cotton carded by means of a thong, so shall 
sinners be punished , 1 says the Guru. But, on the other 
hand, it is definitely laid down that ‘ what pleaseth 
God shall happen, there is nothing whatever in the 
power of His creatures . 1 Such destiny shall attend 
man as God’s pen has recorded upon his forehead, and 
if it please God man crosses the terrible ocean, if 
please Him he is drowned therein. ‘It is the God 
Himself who acteth, no one else acteth . 1 The kind 
One saves those on whom He looks with favour and 
the holy have thus good fortunes written on their fore- 
heads . 3 Here then we have an entirely different 
approach in which man appears helpless in .the hands 
of inexorable Fate, receiving his share of preordained 
pleasure or pain. Carpenter says that “ the implicit 
contradiction is partially solved by the incorporation of 
the moral order as realised by the Law of the Deed in 
in the Divine Will .” 4 But this hardly goes to 
root of the matter for it still leaves uncertain whether 
man is an entirely free agent so far as his 
concerned. Another explanation may possibly be that 


1 Macauliffe, op. cit., Vol. I, pp. 70, 90, 124, 133, 244. 

2 Ibid , p. 125. 

3 Ibid, pp. 58, 66, 87, 100, 146. 

4 Esthn Carpenter, op. cit., p. 487. 
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there is really no contradiction in Guru Nanak’s utter 
ances and that what appears to be such is due to the 
fact that these words were addressed in different times 
to different persons in different stages of spiritual 
development. 1 However, it appears to us that in 
practice the problem was solved in a more effective 
manner. Guru Nanak asks of his disciple a total 
surrender to the Guru, a resignation of his own wisdom 
so that he might be saved by the superior wisdom 
of the Guru. Thus it is evident that as soon as an 
individual came under the protection of the Guru, the 
contradiction, referred to above, disappeared so far as 
he was concerned, because henceforward the Guru alone 
acted, the disciple having no separate will apart from 
that of the former. His sole business was to walk in 
the path laid down by the Guru and carry out his 
wishes in implicit obedience. 

This gives us in outline the main elements of the 
message of Guru Nanak. Three things stand out pre- 
eminently: The One True Lord, the Guru, and the 
Name. Salvation lay in the Word of God and the Word 
could only be known under the Guru’s instruction. 
“ Without the Guru all is darkness ; without the Word 
nothing can be known,” 2 says Nanak. The Guru is 
thus the main link in the chain, the pivot on which 
everything else hinges. And the importance of this will 
become more and more evident as we trace the develop- 
ment of Sikhism through its various stages. But 
there is another aspect of the matter which requires 

1 This explanation has been suggested to me by my G-urumukhi 
teacher, Bhai Ajmer Singh. 

2 MacauliBe, op. cit., Vol. £, p, 135. 
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immediate attention. From what has been said 
above it may well appear that G-uru Nanak was a 
revolutionary who aimed at upsetting the cherished 
institutions of the society in which he was born, 
bringing about a social cataclysm and building a new 
order on the ruins of the old. It may seem that he 
had denounced in turn almost all the important usages 
and institutions that he found in vogue and that he 
had asked his contemporaries to follow a new path in 
absolute indifference to all past traditions and practices. 
Avatars and divinities, pilgrimages and ritualistic 
practices, the caste system and its usages were all 
swept aside and the religious observances on which 
Jogxs, Sidhs and others like them prided themselves 
were thrown against their faces as so many heaps of 
dust. In short, one might be inclined to think that 
Guru Nanak was not a reformer who wanted to re- 
move the abuses that had crept into the old order and 
set it right by restating it in terms of newer environ- 
ments but that his object was to cut himself adrift 
from the old moorings and set up an independent path 
by itself. If we have understood him aright, this 
seems to be the view of Macauliffe and there can be 
little doubt that the trend of modern Sikh opinion also 
lies in that direction. There indeed can be no question 
that Sikhism gradually developed on certain distinctive 
lines and at last stood clearly differentiated from the 
older creeds but the point with which we are at 
concerned is — how are we to understand its start ? A 
close study of the question has convinced us 
an immediate answer is no easy matter and that 
several important facts have got to be explained and 

15 
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accounted for before one " 5 could accept the views of 
modern writers like Macauliffe and Bhai KahnBingh . 1 

We would begin with the important question, 
the most important of all, viz., the caste-system 
which formed the steel frame of the society in 
which Guru Nanak was born. The trend of modern 
opinion is that Nanak attempted its total aboli- 
tion. Macauliffe is inclined to think that the 
Guru attacked the caste-system most vehemently 
and most successfully and Carpenter says that ‘Nanak 
broke down caste restrictions in every direction.’ Bhai 
Kahn Singh and Teja Singh ako appear to be empha- 
tic in their opinion that the Guru had no mercy for 
caste and its usages. This sweeping conclusion is 
based primarily on certain remarks of Guru Nanak 
about caste and its various obligations that we find in 
his hymns and compositions. But it appears to us 
that this sort of evidence should always be taken with 
a good deal of caution. In the first place, it should be 
remembered that the context is, in most cases, irre- 
coverably lost, the ‘settings’ attempted in the Janam- 
sakMs being almost wholly unacceptable; secondly, the 
remarks themselves are not always consistent ; and 
lastly, they often contradict indisputable facts. Indeed, 
it seems to us that their true import has not unoften 

1 In his well-known treatise, Ham Hindu Nairn, Bhai Kahn 
Singh seeks to establish that the Sikhs are not Hindus. It should be 
clearly understood that we have no concern with that question here. 
There cannot be any doubt that Sikhism gradually developed on certain 
distinctive lines of its own and particularly after the reformation by Guru 
Gobind Singh the Sikhs have stood clearly differentiated from every 
other community. But we are not so sure of the rise of Sikhism and 
its earlier days. 
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been misunderstood. A few examples, we hope, would 
make our position absolutely clear. 

Vitally connected with the question of caste is the 
custom of wearing the sacred thread. Bhai Kahn 
Singh and others of his way of thinking would have 
us believe that Guru Nanak sought to abolish the 
custom altogether. The sole evidence on which the 
Bhai relies is that well known Slok on the sacred 
thread that is found in the Asa M War. It runs 
thus: 

“ Out of the cotton of mercy make threads of 
temperateness, and twisting them with Righteous 
Zeal tie in them the knot of continence. 

The sacred thread thus formed will be for the soul, 

If thou hast it, 0 Pundit, put it on me. 

It will not break, or get soiled, or be burnt or lost. 

Blessed is the man, 0 Nanak, who goes about 
with such a thread on his neck. 

Thy thread is bought for four pies, and is put on 
in an outlined place. 

With instructions whispered in the ear that the 
Brahmin has become the guru. 

When the man dies, the thread falls off, and he 
goes away threadless.” 1 2 

The Janamsakhis state that when Nanak was nine 
years old his father Kalu made arrangements for in- 
vesting him with the sacred thread and that the Guru 
uttered this Slok in remonstrance to the Pandit when 
the latter was just going to put the thread on his 

1 Ham Hindu, Nakin, p. 87 ; Gurumat Prabhakar, p. 402. 

2 Teja Singh, Asa di Var, pp. 98, 99. 
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neck . 1 There can be no doubt that this is a later setting 
and we would, therefore, turn immediately to the Slok 
itself. Now, apart from this dubious context, what 
does this Slok by itself prove ? Does it indicate that 
Guru Nanak wanted to do away with the custom of 
wearing sacred threads or is it a homily addressed to a 
Pandit who considered the wearing of the sacred thread 
by itself a ground of religious excellence ? Now, on 
another occasion the Guru says : 

“ They are not to be called pure who wash their 
bodies and sit at leisure. 

Bather are they pure, Nanak, who enshrine the 
Lord in their hearts. ” 2 

Can this verse be taken to mean that the Guru is 
here attacking the practice of washing and bathing ? 
If the answer be in the negative, we would be hardly 
entitled to take the previous Slok as a diatribe against 
the custom of wearing sacred threads. And again, to 
come to a more pointed illustration, in a hymn in Rag 
Asa the Guru says : 

* ‘ There is only one kitchen of the Lord and none 
other. 

No other kitchen can work, nor can it remain long 
in the world, 

The giver himself is merciful and the whole universe 
is at play, 

He alone is competent to give and feed all. 

He has given soul, life, body, wealth, flavours and 
delicious victuals. We ourselves cannot do anything, 
the Lord has preordained all, 

1 Nanak Prakas, Bart I, ix ; Macauliffe, op. cit., Vol. I, pp. 16, 17. 

2 Isa hi War, Slok XVII. 



The Lord at the head of all is one, the Sidhs and 
Sadhs are helpless, 

0 Nanak, all are applicants, whereas the giver is the 
only one, the Creator.” 

It is said that this was the Guru’s answer when Eai 
Bular offered him three wells for the maintenance 
of a public kitchen . 1 ^Whatever that might be, it is 
certain that this hymn cannot be taken to mean that 
the Guru was hereby rejecting the practice of maintain- 
ing hangars or free public kitchens, for we definitely 
know that in the earlier days of Sikhism the Langar 
was one of the most characteristic of its institutions. 
Indeed, it seems clear to us that in every one of these 
instances the Guru was warning the listeners against 
their persistent habit of confusing the means with the 
end by pointing out to them the limited utility of such 
practices as the wearing of the sacred thread, bathing 
and washing, or the maintenance of a public kitchen. 
Teja Singh thinks that the sacred thread was only a 
symbol of exclusiveness 2 but when rightly understood 
it was a constant memento to its wearer of the tradi- 
tions of the family in which he was born and of the 
natural proclivities of the blood that was in him. 
■What the Guru said was that it meant nothing more. 
He did not seek to abolish the custom of wearing the 
sacred thread but vigorously denounced the untenable 
claims advanced on the strength of the thread alone. 

Indeed, if we do not take the Guru’s 
in this light several indisputable facts become difficult 

1 Khazan Singh, History and Philosophy of the Sikh Religion, 
Part II, pp. 359, 360. 

2 Teja Singh, Asa di Far, p. 27. 
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and almost impossible of explanation. Guru Nanak 
was not the man to advocate one thing and practise 
another and if it had really been his intention to 
abolish the custom of wearing sacred threads it becomes 
difficult to understand why he himself had worn it to 
the last. 1 There is no evidence to show that any of 
his successors had given it up; on the other hand, it 
appears from the writings of Bhai Gur Das Bhala, 
quoted by Malcolm, that ‘‘the family of Govin, proud 
of their descent, had not laid aside the Zunnar, or holy 
cord, to which they were, as belonging to the 
Cshatriya race, entitled.” 2 Mohsin Pani speaks of 
a disciple of Guru Hargobind, Sadah by name, ‘ who 
was neither gladdened by good nor afflicated by bad 
fortune.’ The author of the Dabistdn goes on to say, 
“ I was once his companion on a journey from Kabul 
to the Punjab. The belt of my coat broke ; Sadah 
gave me immediately his Zunnar to serve me as a 
belt. I said to him : ‘ Why do you this ? * He answered : 
‘ To tie the Zunnar purports an engagement to serve 
another ; as often as I render some service to friends, 
may I resign my Zunnar for it.* ” This incident must 
be regarded as extremely important as it practically 
sets the question at rest. This Sadah was a man 
who was every inch a true disciple of the Gurus. 
Mohsin Fani says that on one occasion he did not stop 
even to see his dying son because that might delay the 
execution of the mission entrusted to him by the Guru. 
‘ I .went about the Guru’s business and will not 

1 Dabistan, Vol. H, p. 249. 

2 Sketch of the Sikhs, pp. 67, 68 f. n. 
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return/' 1 said he. Such a man also had not given 
up the janeu but he had no fetish about it and to 
him it was not a symbol of caste-pride and exclusiveness. 
Still another incident may be mentioned to show that 
there had been no abolition of the custom of wearing 
sacred threads. It is said that on one occasion Guru 
Gobind Singh asked for some thread to tie up his 
sword-belt. Daya Singh, the first of the Guru’s 
disciples under the new system of initiation by pahul , 
was present there and he at once tore off his janeu 
and offered it to the Guru . 2 It thus appears that the 
sacred thread had not been given up even after the 
introduction of Guru Gobind Singh’s reforms. The 
argument would possibly be advanced that a time- 
honoured custom like this could not be made to die 
out so soon and that these instances are to be taken as 
exceptions which rather prove the rule. But it should 
be remembered that we come across no example of the 
contrary type, and when we find that Guru Nanak 
himself had not given it up and that possibly the sons 
of Guru Gobind Singh himself had worn it and also 
that two ideal Sikhs like Sadah and Daya Singh had 
it on their necks, the conclusion is irresistible that no 
abolition of the custom had at all been attempted. 
Guru Nanak had merely emphasised the limited 
character of its utility^ and denounced the perversions 
that it produced in proud and hypocritical minds. 

1 Dabistan, Vol. II, pp. 284, 285. 

2 It is said that the matter did not end here. Daya Singh, did not 
take up the sacred thread again. The matter was then reported to the 
Gurn on which the latter remained silent, and so on {Suraj Prakash, 
Hut, HI, 28). But this sequel has nothing to do with as at present, 
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This gives us a new view-point and compels us to 
look more closely into the whole question of Guru 
Nanak’ s attitude towards the caste-system. In the 
hymns and compositions of Guru Nanak there are, no 
doubt, several remarks which may seem, at first sight, 
to lead to the inevitable conclusion that the Guru 
wanted completely to brush it aside. On one occasion 
the Guru tells us : 

‘ ‘ What difference is there between a swan and a 
crane if God look kindly on the latter ? 

Nanak, if it please Him, He can change a raven 
into a swan.” 1 

And again, . 

“ Castes aie folly, names are folly : 

All creatures have one shelter, that of God. 

If a man calls himself good, 

The truth shall be known, 0 Nanak, when his 
account is accepted.” 2 

In the Asa U War as well the Guru speaks in the 
same strain : 

“Man’s evil becometh known, 0 Nanak ; the true 
One seeth all. 

Every one maketh endeavours, but it is only what 
the Creator doeth that taketh place. 

Caste hath no power in the next world : there is a 
new order of beings. 

They whose accounts are honoured are the good.” 3 

1 Macauliffe, op. cit., Vol. I, p. 278. 

2 . Ibid. 
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Teja Singh remarks that “ the Guru most effectively 
refutes the reason or necessity of this institution 
(caste) by inculcating the belief in one God who fills 
all beings, whether high or low, and whose light 
reaches down to the lowest orders of beings.” 1 We 
are not here in any way concerned with the reason or 
the necessity of the caste-system but our point is 
whether the passages referred to above indicate in 
any way that Guru Nanak wanted to abolish it al- 
together as some modern writers would have us believe. 
Indeed, after what we have seen about the custom of 
wearing sacred threads no question of abolition can 
at all arise, but even if we take the above remarks by 
themselves all that can possibly be said is that Guru 
Nanak was warning his listeners that exclusive reliance 
on caste was absolute foolishness. It was the work 
and mentality that really mattered because, * high or 
low caste influenceth not God when He makes any one 
great.’ If we want to understand the attitude of 
Guru Nanak it seems essenital that we should recog- 
nise a distinction which is very easily lost sight of, the 
distinction between caste and caste-pride. The Guru 
had no mercy for the latter. To the hypocritical and 
arrogant Brahman the Guru says : 

‘ ‘ 0 Brahman, so meditate on God 

That his name may become thy purification, 

His name thy learning, and His name thy wisdom 
and good acts. 

The sacrificial thread is only on thy body as long 
as thou hast life, 

1 Teja Singh, Asa di Var, p. 9. 
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Make the remembrance of the Name thy loin-cloth 
and frontal mark, 

And it shall abide with thee in this world and the 
next.” 1 

And, as we have seen before, Jogis, Sidhs, Bairagis, 
Khatris, Nazis and Mullahs, all met with the same 
reception in his hands. He used his lash vigorously 
on the pride of caste and the pride of name but his 
remarks hardly entitle us to conclude that he wanted 
a total destruction of the entire social system. 

In this connection much has been made of the 
remark of Bhai Gurdas that ‘ Guru Nanak had reduced 
the four castes into one. 2 But, do the facts as we 
know them lend any support to a literal interpretation 
of this remark ? Is there any evidence to show that 
the Sikhs were ignoring the prohibitions of caste 
and forming themselves into a new brotherhood in 
which caste-usages had no place ? We would have 
occasion hereafter to discuss the point in detail ; for 
the present, suffice it to say that we know of no 
instances of intermarriage but, on the contrary, we 
have definite information that marriages even between 
Sikhs and non-Sikhs took place when the caste- con- 
siderations were favourable. 3 How are we then to 
interpret the remark of Bhai Gurdas ? Having regard 
to the circumstances of the time of Guru Nanak and 
even that of Bhai Gurdas we are left no alternative 
but to take it in a figurative sense. All that Bhai 

1 Macauliffe, op. cit., Vol. I, p. 307. 

2 Bhai Gurdas, War, I, 23. car varan ib varan karaya. See Ham 
Hindu Nahin, p. 81. 

3 For a further discussion of the question, see Appendix A, 
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Gurdas possibly meant is that Nanak had brought men 
belonging to all the four castes under the protection 
of the same true Guru and the Name. At any 
rate, his remark is not in the least conclusive 
regarding the attitude of Guru Nanak towards the 
caste-system. 

In fact, there is no solid ground to contend that 
Guru Nanak had attempted the abolition of the caste- 
system. But at the same time it will not do for us to 
forget that the theistic teachers of the medieval school 
brought about a significant innovation. The Guru says : 

“No one calleth clarified butter or silk impure ; 

Such is a saint in regard to caste.” 1 

Here we have almost an echo of the well-known 
Vaishnava saying that even an outcaste with real 
devotion to God is superior to the Brahman . 2 It 
has already been pointed out that the medieval Bhakti 
movement owed its inspiration and most of its ideas 
to the system of Bamanuja but there was a remarkable 
difference. The glorious and blissful freedom that 
Bamanuja proclaimed to be the goal of man’s spiritual 
endeavours had been reserved by him to the Twice- 
born of the first three castes. “ Not for the ^udra 
is the grace of God available in this life. By dutiful 
conduct he may work his way up to another birth in 
which he may be admitted to the study of the Vedas 
which is indispensable for the saving knowledge .” 3 

1 Macauliffe, op. cit., Vol. I, p. 120. 

2 The original in Sanskrit is “ Candalo’pi dvijafoesthalj Hari- 
bhakti-paray a ijalj . ” 

3 Carpenter, op. cit., p. 403. 
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This barrier was now broken through and the secret 
of the Name thrown open to all persons, irrespective 
of birth. But, as Carpenter points out, even in this 
respect the way had already been prepared by the doc- 
trine of prapatti or surrender to God. 4 Those who felt 
themselves helpless might seek the advice of a precep- 
tor and resign themselves to the heavenly will,’ and this 
path was open to all, irrespective of caste or colour 
or creed . 1 This doctrine was now given a more 
general and extended application and took the form of 
surrender to God and the Guru, and the love of the 
Name. And the historical reasons for this are not 
difficult to seek out. The political ascendency of Islam 
and its vigorous proselytism had shaken the Hindu 
society to its very foundations. The reaction, in its 
first phase, resulted in a strengthening of the forces 
of conventionalism and scripturalism but the futility of 
the attempt became soon evident. It became necessary 
to put forward an ideal, simple yet manly, popular yet 
vigorous, suitable to the masses yet unsuitable to none. 
Speaking historically, this was what teachers like 
Chaitanya or Nanak sought to achieve. But the new • 
ideal grew out of the old, it was a development and 

Carpenter, op. cit., p. 416. Radhakrisbnan Bays, * Prapatti is com- 
plete resignation to God, and is, according to the Bhagavafcas, the 
most effective means for gaining salvation. It is open to all, the learned 
as well as the ignorant, the high as well as the low , while the path 
of bhakti, involving as it does jfiana and karma, is confined to the three 
upper classes.’ We are further told that while according to the northern 
school prapatti is one way of reaching the goal and not the only way, the 
southern school, which follows more closely the tradition of the Alvars, 
bolds that prapatti is the only way to salvation ( Indian Philosophy, 
Vol. n, pp. 705, 706). There can be no doubt that the medieval teachers, 
in that respect, agree with the southern school. 
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not a new departure. Guru Nanak had not attempt- 
ed a destruction of the old order but a reformation to 
suit the growing needs of the time. 

, Indeed, if we do not take Guru Nanak in this light 

it becomes difficult to understand his message. Leav- 
ing aside the question of caste for the present, we 
f would try to illustrate the point by taking up an appa- 

rently more simple matter, viz., Guru Nanak’s 
attitude towards such customs as pilgrimages, ritualis- 
tic observances and the like. The writers, referred to 
above, have absolutely no doubt that the Guru had no 
mercy for such futile practices and that he had asked 
his followers to eschew them altogether. 1 It is un- 
doubtedly true that in the Guru’s hymns and composi- 
[ tions we come across many remarks that would seem 

to support this conclusion. 2 On one occasion the 
Guru pointedly observes : 

“Let Jogis practise Jog, let gluttons practise 
gluttony, 

! Let penitents practise penance, and rub and bathe 

themselves at places of pilgrimages ; 

But let me listen to thy songs, 0 Beloved, if any 
will sit and sing them to me.” 3 

These are strong words and one cannot be blamed 
if one thinks that the Guru was hereby advocating an 
unqualified rejection of these practices. But is there 
anything intrinsically wrong in such practices as pil- 
grimages, penance or charity ? Are we to believe 




1 Ham Hindu Nahin, pp. 165-174 ; Macanliffe, op. oit., VoL I, p. xxi. 

2 Supra, pp. 101, 102. 

3 Macaulilfe, ibid, p. 10. 
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that a man like Guru Nanak had denounced such 
virtues as mercy, alms-giving and self-restraint ? If 
not, we are bound to seek a different explanation of 
liis attitude and fortunately there are enough indica- 
tions in his own sayings for such an explanation. In 
the J apji the Guru says : 

“ Pilgrimage, austerities, mercy, and alms-giving 
on general and special occasions 

Whosoever performeth, may obtain some little 
honour ; 

But he who heareth and obeyeth and loveth God in 
his heart, 

Shall wash off his impurity in the place of pilgrim- 
age within him.” 1 

Here again it is clear that Guru Nanak was laying 
stress on the limited utility of these practices and the 
superiority of true inward devotion. We may even 
go further and say that without the latter the former 
were of no avail. The Guru had possibly this in mind 
when he said : 

“ Burnt offerings, sacred feasts, and the reading of 
the Purans, 

If pleasing to God, are acceptable.” 2 

The meaning obviously is that these things by 
themselves were of no value and that they could be 
helpful only when they were performed in a true 
spirit of devotion. In his satire on the Jains the Guru 

1 Jayji, XXI. We have preferred Macauliffe’s to Teja Singh’s 
translation {The Japji, p. 36). It is not necessary, however, to discuss 
the respective merits of the two renderings because even if Teja Singh’s 
interpretation be correct, the argument is not vitiated. 

2 MacauliSe, op. oit., Vol. I, p. 28. 
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says that * the gods appointed the sixty-eight places of 
pilgrimages, and holy days were fixed accordingly by 
their orders,’ and he ridicules the Jains because they 
were granted no access to these places of pilgrimage. 
They are further censured because they had no sacri- 
ficial marks on their foreheads and ‘did not give 
their deceased relations lamps or perform their last 
rites, or place anywhere barley rolls and leaves for 
them.’ Macauliffe remarks that the Jains conformed 
in many ways to Hindu customs and the Guru here 
censures them for not being altogether consistent . 1 
But this is more or less true of all sects that have 
arisen from within Hinduism including the followers 
of Guru Nanak himself and it becomes difficult to 
understand why the Guru should particularly select 
the Jains and censure them for the non-observance of 
certain customs which he himself regarded as of little 
or no consequence. In short, it seems to us that, as 
in the matter of the sacred thread, it is necessary that 
we should revise our judgment regarding Guru Nanak’s 
attitude towards such practices as pilgrimage, penance, 
alms-giving and the like. The Guru says: 

** The Ganges, the Jamna, the meeting of the three 
rivers at Tribeni, Priyag, the seven oceans, 

Alms, charity, and worship are all contained in 
God’s name. I recognise Him as the One God in every 
age. 

Nanak, in the month of Magh, if I repeat God’s 
name with great delight, I bathe at the sixty-eight 
places of pilgrimage.” 2 

1 Macauliffe, op. cit., Vok I, p. 151. 

2 Ibid, p. 144. 
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iWith this, taken as a whole, nobody need have any 
quarrel but from this it would be a big jump to come at 
once to the conclusion that the Guru was hereby denounc- 
ing pilgrimage, alms-giving, charity and worship. Indeed, 
it cannot be too strongly insisted that the evidence of 
the Guru’s sayings and compositions should betaken 
with a good deal of reservation. His was the language 
of reaction and his persistent endeavour to hammer the 
fundamental truth on his listeners gives a seemingly 
destructive tone to his sayings which may well mislead 
the unwary. The point appears to us so important that 
we make no apology for adducing a few examples. It 
is stated in the JanamsakMs that when Guru Nanak's 
father Kalu represented to him that he required assist- 
ance in the cultivation of his land and asked Nanak 
to turn his attention to agriculture the Guru said : 

“ Make thy body the field, good works the seed, 
irrigate with God’s name ; 

Make thy heart the cultivator ; God will germinate 
in thy heart, and thou salt thus obtain the dignity of 
nir van.” 

And again, 

‘ ‘ Make thy mind the ploughman, good acts the 
cultivation, modesty the irrigating water, and thy body 
the field to till, 

The Name the seed, contentment the harrow, and 
the garb of humanity thy fence : 

By the work of love the seed will germinate ; thou 
mayest behold happy the homes of ‘persons who thus 
act.” 
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It is said that Kalu then wanted his son to take up the 
occupation of a shopkeeper and the Guru replied : 

“ Make the knowledge that life is frail thy shop, 
the true name thy, stock-in-trade ; 

Make meditation and contemplation thy. piles of 
vessels ; put the true Name into them. 

Deal with the dealers of the true Name and thou 
shaft gladly take home thy profits.” 

Nanak was nest asked to take up the occupation 
oE a merchant and to deal in horses but he replied in 
the same strain : 

“ Make thy hearing of thy sacred books thy mer- 
chandise, truth the horses thou takest to sell ; 

Tie up virtues as thy travelling expenses, and think 
not in thy heart of tomorrow. ” 

At last in despair Kalu asked him to take govern- 
ment service, whereupon the Guru remarked; 

“ Make attention thy service, faith in the name 
thine occupation ,* 

Make the restraint of evil thine effort, so shall men 
congratulate thee.” 1 

The story of the conversation between the father 
and the son may or may not be true but we are here 
concerned with the verses alone. It is clear that these 
utterances can, in no way, lead to the conclusion that 
the Guru was hereby denouncing the professions of 
cultivation, shop-keeping, trade or government service. 
Similarly, when the Guru says: 

“ Make kindness thy mosque, sincerity thy prayer- 
carpet, what is just and lawful thy Quran, 

l Macauliffe, op. cit., Vol. I, pp. 21-2“. 
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Modesty thy circumcision, civility thy fasting, so 
shalt thou be a Musalman ; 

Make right conduct thy Kaaba, truth thy spiritual 
guide, good works thy creed and tby prayer, 

The will of God thy rosary, and God will preserve 
thine honour, 0 Nanak,’' 1 

we would be hardly justified in thinking that Nanak 
is attacking Islam and rejecting its institutions and 
practices. Again, when the Brahman is told : 

“Make the remembrance of the Name thy loin* 
cloth and frontal mark, 

And it shall abide with thee in this world and the 
next. 

Search for nothing but the true Name; 

Make God’s love thy worship, the burning of the 
love of wealth thine incense. 

Look only on the one God, search for none other.’’ 2 

we must not hastily conclude that the Guru is here 
denouncing the Brahman, the loin-cloth and the frontal 
mark. And this gives us a viewpoint which has got to 
be consistently applied if we wish to understand Guru 
Nanak aright. As we have said more than once, Nanak 
was primarily concerned in dispelling the illusion that 
arose from a confusion of the means with the end and 
his criticism of the means was concrete and not abstract. 
He had nothing to say against charity, penance, or 
'pilgrimage as such but denounced them as he found 
them in actual practice. He attacked the perversions, 
not the customs themselves. When the Guru says, 
“ the more one wandereth on pilgrimages, the more one 


l Macauliffe, op. cit., Vol. I, p. 38. 
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babbleth,” 1 his criticism is directed more towards the 
man than the practice itself. 

And further, it is admitted on all hands that Guru 
Amar.Das had undertaken a pilgrimage to Kurkhetar, 
the Jamna and the Ganges. It is stated in the Suraj 
Prakds, a work written nearly three hundred years 
after the event, that this was done in accordance with 
the advice of Emperor Akbar and that the object 
was to divert the wrath of the Hindus. This story 
may very well be of doubtful authenticity ; 2 in fact, 
Bhai Kahn Singh ignores it altogether and takes his 
stand on entirely different grounds. In the first place 
it is stated in Jetha’s account of the pilgrimage* 
which is incorporated in the Granth Sahib, that 
‘the true Guru made the toil of pilgrimage in order 
to save all people,’ and Bhai Kahn Singh remarks 
that the Guru’s object in undertaking the journey 
was to preach the truth and thereby dispel ignorance. 
Secondly/ attention is drawn to the fact that the 
Guru did nowhere perform the customary rites and 
consequently his was not a pilgrimage in the ordinary 
sense . 3 But there is another instance which Bhai 
Kahn Singh ignores and to which this explana- 
tion does not seem to apply. Guru Tegh Bahadur 
had also visited various places of pilgrimage and we 
are told by no less an authority than Guru Gobind 
Singh himself that when he came to Prayag, ‘ he passed 

1 Ibid, p. 307. 

2 But it is important to note that the remission of the pilgrim-tax 
on the Guru, and his party establishes a connection of the Emperor with 
the Guru’s pilgrimage. 

3 Kahn Singh, Ham Hindu Nahin, pp, 172-73. 
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his days in charity and other meritorious acts.® 1 
The conclusion is obvious. Guru Tegh Bahadur at 
least had no prejudice about certain formalities which, 
in the opinion of several modern writers, had been 
denounced and abolished by Guru Nanak. 

L We venture to hope that the foregoing remarks 
have made at least this much clear that the question 
in hand is a complicated one and that any conclusion 
based solely on the utterances and compositions of 
Guru Nanak may very well be misleading. There are, 
however, several matters where, in addition to the 
Guru’s own remarks, the history of Sikhism as well 
points invariably to only one possible conclusion: we 
may take, for instance, the question of Nanak’ s 
attitude towards avatars and divinities and sacred 
texts like the Veds and the Koran. It has already 
been pointed out that one of Guru Nanak ’s constant 
themes was the glory and greatness of the One True 
Lord and the comparative insignificance of everything 
else ; he was never tired of harping on the idea of the 
unity of the Godhead and his language is always strong 
and sometimes even violent. And there cannot 
be any doubt that Sikhism enjoined the worship 
of the One True Lord alone. Similarly, with regard to 
the sacred texts as well, the fact cannot possibly be 
disputed that Sikhism grew independently of these and 
that it recognised the authority of none but its own 
Gurus. The conclusion, therefore, seems obvious that 
in these matters at least Guru Nanak’ s attitude was 

1 Bacitra Natak, VIII, i. In Macauliffe’s translation it is written 
that the ‘Guru bathed at various places of pilgrimage’ (Vol. V, p. 303) 
but there is nothing in the original about bathing. It runs thus : 
jab hi jat tribe^I bha’e, punndan din karat bita’e. 
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destructive. But several considerations lead us to 
think that even this cannot be regarded as final ; here, 
as well, a qualification is necessary. 

It is not difficult, even in this connection, to 
develop an argument on previous lines. But leaving 
that alone, we would concentrate our attention on one 
significant fact which appears to us more or less 
decisive. Besides the compositions of the first five 
Gurus and the hymns of Guru Tegh Bahadur together 
with a verse of Guru Gobind Singh which were added 
afterwards, the Granth Sahib also contains hymns of 
several Bhagats or saints of various orders. Of these, 
Jaidev was indisputably a worshipper of Krsna, 
Namdev adored the same deity as Vitthal, Ramananda 
Worshipped Visnu as Ramchandra, and Pipa, Sain 
and Rav Das were the latter’s disciples . 1 Macauliffe 
is of opinion that probably the intention of Guru Arjan 
in incorporating the hymns of these saints was to 
enable the readers of the Granth Sahib to follow the 
historical development of the Sikh reformation, ‘ for 
otherwise he could not have included in his compilation 
hymns quite opposed to the principles and tenets of 
his predecessors.’ 2 But this is reading modern ideas 
in the mind of Guru Arjan and we are simply unable to 
accept this explanation. What was the Granth Sahib ? 
It was the very embodiment of the Gurus, the 
incorporated Word, truth as revealed, * even the Guru 
choosing for himself a seat lower than that of the 
Scripture.’ 3 Is it conceivable that Guru Arjan had 

1 Kabir has been purposely omitted because the current view is 
that he, too, had denounced avatars and divinities, 

2 Macauliffe, ibid, Preface, p* sxsii. 

3 Teja Singh, Asa di Var , p. 19,. 
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incorporated in such a work writings which were 
opposed to the principles that he advocated ? The 
conclusion must be that there is nothing in these 
hymns which is opposed to the principles and tenets 
of Sikhism, as Guru Arjan understood them. 

Indeed, it seems probable that Macauliffe himself 
realised the difficulty of his position, for, further on, 
he remarks that ‘the Hindu Bhagats for the most 
part began life as worshippers of idols, but by study 
and contemplation arrived at a system of monotheism 
which was appreciated by Guru Arjan .’ 1 Again, 
speaking of the hymns of Namdev that are found in 
the Granth Sahib, Macauliffe says that ‘ they belong 
to three periods of his life— boyhood when he was an 
idolater, manhood when he was emancipating himself 
from Hindu superstitions, and old age when his hymns 
became conformable to the ideas of religious reformers 
at the time, and to the subsequent teaching of the 
Sikh Gurus. It is on account of his later and more 
matured opinions that his writings have been incor- 
porated in the sacred book of the Sikhs.’ 2 Although 
we think that this division is uncalled for and that 
there is a fundamental unity in the hymns taken as a 
whole which Macauliffe fails to perceive, we would 
content ourselves by pointing out that even this does 
not clear the position. Guru Arjan might clearly have 
Stopped with the hymns of the third variety and he need 
not have gone out of his way to incorporate others, 
which, in the opinion of Macauliffe, are definitely anta- 
gonistic to the fundamental tenets of Sikhism. There 

1 Macauliffe, op, cit., Vol. VI, p. 1. 

2 P . 40 . 
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can thus be little doubt that we have got to seek a 
different explanation for the fact in question. And that 
seems simple enough if we could only, for a moment, 
lay aside our preconceptions and relax our attention to 
details. "With his lofty spiritualism Guru Arjan had 
no difficulty in perceiving that the main thing that 
mattered was sincerity of purpose, earnest devotion 
and the spirit of surrender, and he had catholicity 
enough to appreciate these qualities wherever he found 
them. It is the selfsame spirit that made Chaitanya 
“ as devout in a temple of Qiva as in one of Visnu. 
Whatever form or emblem had acquired sanctity served 
to remind him of the object of his love. This was not 
the result of a crude Pantheism. It was the recogni- 
tion of the value conferred by the devotion of others 
on objects which had aided them (however incongruous 
they might seem) to approach the Deity.” 1 The 
parallel is not exact for, in the first instance, it is the 
devotion itself that matters, whereas in the second we 
are concerned with the objects of devotion. But the 
spirit is the same. Guru Arjan asked his Sikhs to 
worship and to sing the praises of the One True Lord 
alone but, at the same time, he taught them to respect 
earnest devotion and the spirit of surrender, irrespective 
of the object of adoration. This would explain why 
he incorporated in the Granth Sahib several hymns 
which, at first sight, seem opposed to the most vital 
tenet of Sikhism. Thus the worship of the avatars 
and divinities were not entirely valueless if it could be 
performed in the right spirit of devotion and surrender. 

1 Esfclin Carpenter, op. cit, p. 444. 
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But at the same time it must be distinctly understood 
that the hymns of Guru Nanak as well as those of his 
successors lend absolutely no support to the theory of 
incarnation. It may not be improbable that the 
statement of Mohsin Fani, whose remarks are almost' 
always refreshing, gives us a clue to the real attitude 
of Guru Nanak in this respect: “ Nanak praised the 
religion of the Musalmans, as well as the Avatars and 
the divinities of the Hindus ; but he knew that these 
objects of veneration were created and not creators, and 
.he denied their real descent from heaven.” 1 In fact, 
Guru Nanak does not deny the missions of prophets 
and holy persons. On one occasion we are told that 
many such came into the world, started many 
religions, served the one Lord who is the God of 
all and departed after playing their respective 
parts . 2 And, as regards the divinities, we should not 
forget that Guru Nanak does not reject them al- 
together. In the Japp we are told : 

One Maya in union with God gave birth to three 
acceptable children. 

One of them is creator, the second the provider, 
the third performeth the function of destroyer.” 

This is the Hindu Trinity in toto ; but, at the same 
time, the Guru makes it clear that these are no 
independent agencies because ‘ as it pleaseth God, He 
directeth them by His orders.’ 3 Again, in empha- 
sising the glory of the Name and recounting the profits 

1 Dabistan, Vol. II, pp. 248, 249. 

8 Khazan Singh, op. cit., p. 411. 

3 Japji, XXX. 
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that one could obtain by its repetition, the Guru says 
that ‘ by hearing the Name man become fch as Shiv, 
Brahma, and Indar.’ 1 It thus appears that 
what Guru Nanak did was to place the divinities in 
their proper positions in relation to the One Supreme 
Lord ; his attack is directed not towards the divinities 
themselves but rather to those who allowed them to 
obscure the vision of the Lord and worshipped them 
exclusively in utter ignorance or disregard of the True 
One Himself. 

And it appears to us that with regard to the sacred 
texts as well, the position is not dissimilar. So far as 
Guru Nanak is concerned Bhai Kahn Singh quotes 
only one verse from his hymns to support his theory 
that the Guru had rejected the sacred books . 2 A few 
others might possibly be added 3 but, apart from 
the defective nature of the evidence furnished by them, 
it is so difficult to reconcile them with several explicit 
utterances of the Guru on the matter that we have 
little doubt that their true import have been misunder- 
stood. In the Japji the Guru says: 

“ Men have grown weary at last of searching for 
God's limits ; the Yeds say one thing, that God has no 
limit. 

The thousands of Purans and Muhammadan books 
tell that in reality there is but one principle. 

If God can be described by writing, then describe 
Him ; but such description is impossible.” 4 

1 Japji , IX. In both the instances we have followed Macanliffe’s 
translation. Teja Singh’s renderings are different and give, in each 
case, a considerably altered sense and they are hardly borne out by the 
original. See Appendix B. 

2 Ham Hindu Nahin, p. 60. 3 Supra, f p. 102. * Japji, XXII. 
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This is a position which none need dispute, and if this 
be construed into an attack on the sacred books it 
should be remembered that the criticism would apply 
with equal force to the Granth Sahib as well. In the 
Sodar we read : 


“ The Pandits and the Supreme Rikhis, reading 
their Veds, sing Thee in every age. 

The jewels created by Thee with the sixty-eight 
places of Hindu pilgrimage sing Thee." 1 2 

And in the Asa k* War we have what seems like a 
justification of the Veds . 3 Indeed, in one place the 
Guru distinctly says : 

“ The four books and the four Veds, which were 
promulgated in the world, 

Game down from high under the orders of the 
Lord God.” 3 


Further, it is important to note that the Guru asked 
his father to make the reading of sacred books his 
merchandise and he advised Mian Mitha thus: 

“ Act according to the Quran and thy sacred 
books .” 4 Utterances like these are difficult to 
reconcile with the theory that Guru Nanak had 
advised a wholesale rejection of the sacred books. 
But we think that the apparent inconsistencies 
would automatically disappear if we could once 


1 Macauliffe, op. cit., Vol. I, pp. 250, 251. 

2 Slok XIH. 

3 Kbazan Singh, op. cit., p. 343. 

4 Macauliffe, ibid, Vol. I, pp. 23, 123. 
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realise the difference between an attack on Scrip- 
turalism and one on the Scriptures themselves. 
Guru Nanak had no mercy for men who had 
no real devotion and piety but still prided on their 
knowledge of the sacred texts, for those who con- 
sidered the reading of those texts by itself a greatly 
meritorious act. Such persons were told plainly that 
‘the reading of the Veds was a secular occupation.’ 
It does not seem improbable that the following verse 
of Kabir, which, is found in the Granth Sahib , gives us 
a clue to the real attitude of Nanak in this respect : 

What availeth thee to read the Veds andPurans ? 

It is like loading a donkey with sandal whose 
perfume he valueth not." 1 2 

Again, it is significant that Bhai Gurdas attributes, 
partially at least, the ignorance and superstition 
prevalent in the world on the eve of Guru Nanak’s 
advent to the fact that the people had forgotten 
the Veds. Thus, the perversity was there not 
because of the Veds but rather owing to the fact 
that the Veds had ceased to " function. Further, 
the same author remarks that the Veds are ‘the 
warehouse of the Guru’ which enables a man to 
cross the ocean of worldly desires, but they could 
not be understood without the true Guru. 3 This is 

1 Macauliffe, op, cit., Yol. VI, p. 247. 

2 War, I, 21. 

3 Ibid, 1, 17. For ‘•warehouse of the Guru’ we hare in the original 
‘guru hat.’ The meaning probably ib that the Veds were the store- 
house of the Guru’s instruction. ; It should, however, be noted that in . 
I, 25, Bhai Gurdas writes in a somewhat different strain, for he says that 
nothing about ‘ love ’ is fpund in the Veds. 
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in effect what Kabir tells ns in the following verse : 

“ The words of the sacred texts are as seas of milk ; 

For that ocean let the Guru be churning- staff." 1 

It thus appears that the theory of the rejection 
of the sacred texts is by no means so obvious. 
On the other hand, it seems that Guru Nanak had 
merely pointed out the inutility of relying on scrip- 
tures without the saving grace of devotion and piety. 
Again, to speak in the words of Kabir: 

“ Say not that the Hindu and Musalman books are 
false ; false is he who reflecteth not on them." 2 

And to this we might add that false are those 
.who parade their knowledge of the sacred texts 
without understanding their spirit, who confuse learn- 
ing with wisdom, and who, in their hypocrisy and 
arrogance, prefer blind scripturalism to devotion and 
piety. As the Guru himself says: 

“ A man may load carts with books ; he may load 
men with books to take with him ; 

Books may be put on boats ; pits may be filled 
with them. 

A man may read books for months ; he may read 
them for years ; 

He may read them for life ; he may read them 
while he hath breath — 

Nanak, only one word, God’s name, would be of 
account; all else would be the senseless discussion of 
pride." 8 

i MacaulifEe, op. c it., Vol. VI, p. 219. 8 Ibid, p. 277. 

8 Isa hi War, Sloh XX ; Macauliffe, ibid, Vol. I, p. 229. 
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Here again, it is not difficult to understand that 
the Guru’s objective is the man and not the books 
themselves. 

And the fact, that in the subsequent development 
of Sikhism the sacred books played little or no part , is 
easy to explain. So long as the appeal had been, more 
or less, to the intelligentsia the old texts had sufficed. 
Only re-interpretations had been necessary from time 
to time and Sanskrit was adequate to serve as the 
medium. But the advent of Islam had changed the 
whole situation ; the masses had now to be taken 
into confidence and the teaching administered in a 
language intelligible to them. This was why the 
teachers of the medieval bhahti school took up the 
Vernaculars as the medium of their instruction and 
propaganda. It is interesting to note that the con- 
temporary political movement of our country provides 
us with an instructive parallel. Herein as well, so 
long as the intelligentsia alone were concerned, English 
had conveniently served the purposes of political agita- 
tion but, as the movement filtered down and reached 
the masses, the question of a lingua franca, other than 
English, has come prominently to the forefront. 
Thus, the circumstances pressed the Vernacular in, and 
its use by Guru Nanak does not by itself prove any- 
thing regarding his attitude towards the old Sanskrit 
texts. 

We thus find it extremely difficult to follow the 
lead of the writers referred to above. It appears that 
there is no satisfactory evidence to contend that Guru 
Nanak denounced almost everything that he had found 
in existence and that it was his object to bpild an 
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entirely novel structure on the ruins of the old. On 
the contrary, the materials at our command lead us 
to think that he left almost everything alone and that 
it was his primary concern to provide his contempo- 
raries with a new viewpoint and a detachment 
which would enable them to understand the relative 
value of things in matters religious and to distinguish 
the fundamental from the secondary. In fact, it has 
been made sufficiently clear that the message of Guru 
Nanak’s hymns can never be understood aright unless 
they are approached in an altered perspective. The 
apparent inconsistencies would then automatically 
disappear and we would begin to appreciate the 
true significance of the Guru’s utterances. How else, 
for instance, are we to explain a hymn like the 
following ? — 

“ The demigods in order to behold Thee, O God, 
made pilgrimages in suffering and hunger. 

Jogis and Jatis go their own ways, and don ochre- 
coloured garbs. 

For Thy sake, 0 my Lord, the darweshes are 
imbued with love. 

Thy names are various, Thy forms are various, the 
number of Thy merits cannot be told. 

Men leaving houses and homes, palaces, elephants 
and horses go abroad. 

Priests, prophets, holy and sincere men leave the 
world to obtain salvation. 

They abandon good living, rest, happiness, and 
dainties; 

They doff clothes, and wear skins. 

Imbued with Thy name they in anguish and pain 
become darweshes at Thy gate. 
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They don skins, carry begging’ bowls, staves, and 
wear hair-tufts, sacrificial threads, and loin-cloths .” 1 

We make no apology for having quoted this hymn 
in extenso because it appears to us that it is, more or 
less, decisive and practically sets the question at rest. 
It will b e seen that here the Guru makes it perfectly 
clear that Jogls and Tatis going their own ways; 
priests, prophets, holy and sincere men who become 
uddsis in order to obtain salvation ; and persons 
practising austerities of various kinds, may * become 
darweshes in God’s gate 5 if they are imbued with the 
love of the Name ; and that the wearing of ochre- 
coloured robes, loin-cloths, sacrificial threads, or 
hair-tufts : the abandonment of worldly life, and the 
carrying of begging bowls and staves are not, in 
any way, inconsistent with true devotion and piety. 
In short, the Guru says that the thing that really 
mattered was sincere devotion : without it all else 
were fruitless, and very often became impediments 
to spiritual progress. But where devotion was earn- 
est and sincere, everything changed its colour and 
even impediments became useful auxiliaries. Guru 
Nanak had realised the truth, but it was not a 
truth that cut its way aloft in supreme indifference to 
all around : it was rather that which revitalised every- 
thing by its magic touch and encompassed all in one 
wide synthetic sweep. 

Sikhism, no doubt, had its start 
it was a protest against 
against Hinduism. In Nanak, 


1 Macauliffe, op. cit.. 
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reached its limits and thus gav© a poignant 
tone to many of his utterances which at first sight 
give the impression that his was a destructive and re- 
volutionary ideal. But there is no satisfac tory evidence 
to show that he intended to overturn the social order. 
At the same time, it should be noted that he was not 

a reformer of the modern type who wants to improve 
matters by piecemeal reformation, taking the abuses 
one after another. He had realised that the ignorance 
and strife from which his contemporaries suffered was 
due primarily to the fact that form had supplanted 
spirit. This was what he sought to remedy and he 
went straight into the heart of the disease, leaving the 
symptoms to take care of themselves. He knew that 
if people could be persuaded to regard things in the 
right spirit all that were unmeaning and unhealthy 
would automatically disappear ; and the senseless dis- 
putes that troubled society were also bound to lose 
much of their venom and bitterness if meil cou ia 
be convinced that all that they were quarrelling for 
were, after all, immaterial. It is an admitted fact 
that in the medieval b hakti movement the supreme 
impulse of ‘love’ dominated everything else but, 
unfortunately, its implications have not unoften been 
misunderstood. It has been rather too readily taken 
for granted that as ‘love implied equality the main 
assault of the movement was directed against the 
caste-system. But as we have seen, at least so far 
as Guru Nanak is concerned, facts speak otherwise. 
He had the vision to perceive that any unnecessary 
attack on time-honoured institutions and practices 
would only intensify the prevailing bitterness and 
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strife and thus defeat his own object of extending the 
spirit of equality and fellowship. We must not forget 
that ‘love’ also implies toleration and that it can syn- 
thesise without destruction. The message of ‘love’ 
need not necessarily be one of uniformity ; it may as 
well be that of unity in diversity. This is how we have 
understood the teaching of Guru Nanak. He was out 
not to kill but to heal, not to destroy but to con- 
serve 1 However, it was idle to expect that all 
would accept his diagnosis or his remedy and a new 
order consisting of the followers of Guru Nanak 
grarually came into being. How that came about 
is the enquiry that we intend to pursue in the follow- 
ing pages. 



1 This is a subject which can hardly be treated adequately in a 
single chapter. There are some other aspects of it which we have not 
brought under review for want of space ; for instance, we may mention i 

the very interesting questions that are raised by the following statement 1* 

of Carpenter : “ The movement of Nanak, which culminated in the forma- 
tion of a kind of church nation, was fed from two sources, and attempted I 

to establish a religion combining the higher elements of Hinduism and $ 

Islam alike” (op. cit., p. 489). Our treatment of Nanak’ s message will 
show that this is a view with which we can hardly agree. However, for | 

the present, we leave the discussion out as we intend to return to the §| 

whole question in a separate monograph. 2 



CHAPTER V 


The Foundation of the Sikh Panth 

The nomination of Angad to the Guruship is a fact 
of the profoundest si gnifieance in Sikh history. When 
Guru Nanak had stressed the indispensableness of the 
‘ Guru ’ he was making no new departure, because this 
had been recognised by almost all the teachers of the 
medieval school. But the really vital moment came 
when he appointed a successor. As Trumpp says, 

‘ the disciples of Nanak would rfo doubt have soon 
dispersed, and gradually disappeared, as well as the 
disciples of many other Gurus before Nanak, if he had 
not taken care to appoint a successor before his 
death .’ 1 2 Whatever might have been the object of 
Nanak, whether he intended to found a separate path 
of his own, or whether, as Narang says, ‘it was simply 
to leaven the social and religious thought of the 
Hindus, and to improve the general tone of their 
moral and spiritual life ,’ 3 it is clear that under the 
circumstances some sort of a cleavage was inevitable. 
It can be readily believed that Guru Nanak’s propa- 
ganda had- given many of his contemporaries a rude 
awakening but at the same time it should not be 
forgotten that the number of those who had come, 
directly or indirectly, under the Guru’s influence and 
accepted his teachings must have been insignificant in 

1 Trnmpp, op 2 cit., p. Ixxvii. 

2 Narang, op. cit., p. 15. 
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comparison with those who had not ; and if Nanak’s * 
message was not to prove a cry in the wilderness it was 
ess ential that his followers should unite and fight for 
the principles that their Master had preached. Looked 
at from this standpoint the nomination of Angad was 
a matter of supreme importance as it placed the move- 
ment under the guidance and control of a definite and 
indisputable leadership and gave it a distinctive turn 
at the very out set of its career. 

As we have tried to show before, Guru Nanak had 
practically left the details to take care of themselves 
and had concerned himself more or less with the 
fundamentals. In fact, there had been very little of 
direct innovations , at least so far as social usages were 
concerned, and as yet there was hot much to distinguish 
the followers of Nanak from the general Hindu mass. 

It is no doubt true that the Guru had clearly pointed 
out the uselessness of mere formalities and observances 
when they are divorced from the spirit that should 
animate them, but this was not enough and the supreme 
need of the moment was to clothe the Guru’s message 
with some distinctive emblems which might give it an 
individuality of its own. Moreover, certain peculiar 
characteristics of Hinduism made such a course all the 
more imperative. It is important to remember that 
Hinduism has no cut-and-dried creed and that it never 
prescribes the same mode of worship for everybody. 

Broadly speaking, aclhikdra or aptitude has always been 
regarded as a factor in the prescription of Hindu reli- 
gious duties and opinions have generally been tolerated 
almost to any extent provided certain social usages I 

were not wantonly violated. Under the circumstances | 
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it was not at all difficult for Hinduism to accommodate 
the followers of Nanak within its folds and absorb 
them totally in time. As the acutely infective period 
of a religious movement does not last long and as, in 
the large majority of cases, the form has a tendency to 
get the better of the spirit, it is quite conceivable that 
Guru Nanak’ s efforts might easily have been dissipated. 

‘ In order that the influences started by Nanak might 
continue to work, it was essential that those influences 
should be perpetuated,’ and paradoxical as it may 
seem, new forms forged in order that the spirit might 
not disappear. The appointment of Guru Angad to the 
Guruship was the first great step in that direction and 
others were soon to follow. 

Guru Angad or Lahina, as he was called before his 
nomination to the Guruship, was a Khatri of the 
Tihun 1 clan and was born in A. D. 1504. His father 
Pheru who was a trader by profession lived in the 
village of Matte di Sarai but later on removed first to 
Harike and then to Khadur ‘ now a famous Sikh town 
in the Tarn Taran sub-collectorate of the Amritsar 
district.’ It appears that the people of Khadur were 
devoted worshippers of the goddess Durga, and Lahina, 
who from his very boyhood was of an intensely religious 

1 The Tihun8 or Trihuns belong to the Bara-Sarln group of the 
Khatris ( Nanak Prakas gives the name as Tihan, Part II, xlvii, 3). 
The Bedi, the Tihun, the Bhalla and the Sodhi became sanctified by the 
births of the various Sikh Gurus to them. Nanak was a Bedi, A m ar 
Das a Bhalla, and Ram Das and his successors, Sodhi. ' In each case 
the section, as a whole, appears to have acquired a sacred character by 
the birth of the Guru within it, and it is not merely his descendants who 
possess that character.’ (Glossary of Punjab Tribes and Castes, Vol. II, 
p. 512.) 
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temperament, * organised a yearly pilgrimage of devout 
Hindus to Jawalamukhi, a place sacred to Durga in 
the lower Himalayas, where fire issues from the 
mountains .’ 1 But Lahina’s religious life suddenly took 
a new turn when one day he heard a voice that stirred 
the innermost depths of his being. There was a 
Sikh at Khadur whose practice it was to recite the 
hymns of Guru Nanak and it was this that Lahina had 
heard. The Sikh told him ail about Guru Nanak who 
lived at Kartarpur on the bank of the Kavi and at 
whose feet he had obtained peace and contentment. 
Lahina’s mind was soon made up and he determined 
to pay a visit to the Guru at the earliest opportunity. 
At the time of the next annual pilgrimage to Jawala- 
mukhi Lahina visited Guru Nanak on the way and 
was so overwhelmingly impressed by the latter’s perso- 
nality and the charm of his discourses that he parted 
company with his villagers and stayed on with the 
Guru. In due time he got initiation and soon became 
the most devoted of the Guru’s followers. 

All authorities agree that Lahina was of the very 
essence of obedience and of his career as a disciple of 
Nanak prior to his nomination to his Guruship we 
know little else. The various incidents narrated in 
the Janamsdkhls are all calculated to show the depth 
of Lahina’s devotion and the implicit character of his 
surrender to Nanak. Indeed, the Guru is reported to 
have said, “ Thou hast performed excessive devotions. 
Between thee and me there is now no difference. None 
of my Sikhs hath such faith and confidence in me as 
thou, and therefore I love thee most of all. Thou 

1 Nanak P'rakas, xlvii, 12, 13 ; Macauliffe, op. oit., Vol. II, p. 1. 
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art verily Angad a part of my body. I con- 
gratulate thee.” 1 It is no wonder, therefore, that 
when Guru Nanak, in various ways, tested the devotion 
of the Sikhs Lahina alone could stand the trial and 
he finally obtained the Guruship c as a reward of 
devotion and service.’ 

It can be easily surmised that Angad’ s nomination 
to the Guruship was not likely to be looked upon with 
favour by Nanak’s family at Kartarpur and one 
of the first acts of the second Guru was to remove his 
seat to Khadur. In fact, the Coronation Ode distinct- 
ly states that the sons of Guru Nanak did not obey his 
words and had become rebels, 3 so it was idle to expect 
that they would now give their allegiance to their 
father’s nominee. We are also told that almost imme- 
diately after his removal to Khadur Guru Angad kept 
himself concealed in a room in the outskirts of the 
village. The room was locked upon him and his where- 
abouts were known only to a Jat girl, named Nihali, 
who brought him a pot of milk every day. The Guru 
remained in this manner for six months till at last his 
retreat was disclosed to the Sikhs through the super- 
natural knowledge of Bhai Budha. As we shall see 
later on, a similar story has been current about Guru 
Amar Das as well. It is said that when Angad’ s son 
Datu attempted to usurp the Guru’s office, Amar Das 
retired to a secret retreat in his native village and in 
this instance as well it was Bhai Budha who found 
Out the Guru’s retreat. If these stories have any 
factual basis it seems probable that the object of these 

1 Macauliffe, op. cit., Vol. II, p. 9. 

3 Tifcfce di War, II, Macauliffe, ibid, p. 26. 
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temporary retirements might as well have been the 
same in both cases. On the analogy of the case of 
Amar Das we may surmise that Guru Angad’s object 
in thus resorting to a secret retreat was possibly to 
test the devotion of the Sikhs and incidentally bring 
home to the sons of Guru Nanak the futility of dis- 
puting their father’s decision. 

Whatever that might be, Guru Angad soon resumed 
his proper place among his followers and the Sikh 
chronicles, undeniably give the impression that he 
worked unswervingly in the path chalked out by his 
Master. The details, however, are more or less 
legendary and do not offer us much on which we can 
build a framework of sober history. There are the 
usual stories of the Guru’s disputations with Jogis 
and Tapas or penitents, the point of which all seems to 
lie in Guru Angad’s strict adherence to the simplicity of 
his Master’s teachings and his ceaseless efforts, by pre- 
cept and example, to keep his spirit alive . 1 There is 
again the very doubtful story of Humayun's visit to the 
Guru after his defeat at Kanauj 2 and there are others of 
a more or less apocryphal character. But one incident 
there is which is extremely interesting and at the same 
time important because to it, perhaps, we owe the Tikke 
di War or the Coronation Ode, which throws such a flood 
of light on many points of early Sikh history. We are 
told that the two minstrels of Guru Angad, Satta and 
Balwand, suddenly took it into their heads that all the 
Guru’s glory was really due to their own , skill as 
musicians and in their conceit attempted to bring home 

1 Swaj Prakas, Ras I, xxi-xxiii, 

2 Ibid, Ras I, x. 29-68, 
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to the Guru the sense of their indispensableness by 
keeping away for some time. Inspite of the Guru’s 
requests to attend the Sangat they persisted in their 
attitude of defiance and at last Angad finished with 
them and made his own arrangement. The two 
minstrels soon realised the folly of their action and made 
repeated attempts to get reconciled with the Guru. 
But Angad refused to relent because the minstrels, in 
their arrogance, had not spared even the memory of 
Guru Nanak. They had suggested that even the 
latter’s court would not have been known without the 
music of Mardana. Guru Angad refused to entertain 
any further representation on behalf of the minstrels 
and declared that “ he would have the beard and 
moustaches of any man who again spoke in their 
favour cut off and his face blackened, and he would 
have him mounted on a donkey and led in disgrace 
through the city.” In their extremity Satta and 
Balwand went to Bhai Ladha of Lahore, who possess- 
ed great influence with the Guru. Bhai Ladha took 
up their cause and “ having shaved his head, blacken- 
ed his face, and mounted a donkey with his face turn- 
ed to the tail, went round the city of Khadur, and 
finally arrived in the Guru’s presence.” Being asked 
as to what be meant by this extraordinary guise Bhai 
Ladha said that he was merely obeying the Guru's 
order and prayed for the reinstatement of the minstrels. 
The Guru could not refuse and the minstrels were 
sent for. They arrived and fell down at the Guru’s 
feet. They are then said to have composed and sung 
the well-known Coronation Ode, which, with subsequent 
additions, was incorporated in the Gmnth Sahib by 
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Guru Arjan. But even of this incident there are differ- 
ent versions and some state that the whole of the 
Coronation Ode was composed during the days of Guru 
Arjan . 1 

It is thus clear that the details of Guru Angad’s 
pontificate are generally vague and uncertain and we 
are given the impression that it was more or less un- 
eventful. But it was not unimportant. On the con- 
trary, we can trace here the first signs of those deve- 
lopments that gradually marked the Sikhs out as a 
distinct community by themselves. Tnspite of the 
unsatisfactory character of the Sikh records it is pos- 
sible to trace one or two notable developments that 
took place under the auspices of Guru Angad. Of 
these undoubtedly the most important was the 
invention of the Gurumukhi alphabet, which the Sikh 
chronicles unanimously attribute to Guru Angad . 2 

1 Santokh Singh places the entire incident in the pontificate 
of Guru Arjan ( Suraj Prakas, Ras. Ill, xliii-xlv). Bhai Gurdas 
also lends some support to the SUraj Prakas : he makes Bhai Ladba 
parupkarx live in the time of Guru Arjan {War,, xi. 25.). Macauliffe 
says * It does not, however, follow that Bhai Ladha did not live in the 
time of Guru Angad also. The statement that the circumstance occurred 
in the time of Guru Arjan is totally negatived by the internal evidence 
of the composition itself, if it be carefully examined. It was written 
by the minstrel Balwand to make bis peace with Guru Angad. Satta 
afterwards, as we shall see, added three pauris to it in the time of 
Guru Arjan when the apotheosis of the Guru had become complete ’ 
(Vol. II, p. 24 f. n.). It may be pointed out, however, that Bhai Budba 
lived up to the days of Guru Hargobind but Bhai Gurdas does not place 
him in the days of any of Nanak’s successors and, as regards the inter- 
nal evidence of the composition itself, there may be room for difference 
of opinion. 

2 Bhai Gyan Singh, Panth Prakas , p. 65 ; the Tawarikh Guru 
Khalsa gives the exact date (Sambat 1597, Baisakh sudi panchmi) on 
which the invention was made (p. 294). 
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But this claim has been disputed by more than one 
writer on grounds that would seem insuperable* It 
has been pointed out that in Rag Asa of the Granth 
is found the patti or the thirty-five verses by Guru 
Nanak, each beginning with a letter of the alphabet. 

The letters are exactly the same 35, as are now 
found in the Gurumukhi Alphabet even including the 
letter (r) which is peculiar to Gurumukhi, thus prov- 
ing that the Gurumukhi Alphabet existed before his 
time and was not invented by the second Guru, 
Angad, though the name Gurumukhi may have replaced 
its original name.” 1 The Sikhan di Raj di Bikhia 
seeks to evade this difficulty by suggesting that the 
patti in question was the composition of Guru Angad 2 
but as the verse occurs in Mahala I , which is the place 
assigned to the compositions of Guru Nanak, there 
can be no doubt that the compilers of the Granth took 
it to be of Nanak. Besides, there are other difficul- 
ties. Trumpp says, Guru Angad was altogether 
unlettered and could himself neither read nor write. 
The later tradition, which makes him the inventor of 
the Gurumukhi letters, is therefore without any foun- 
dation.” In fact, B. Gurbuksh goes so far as to 
suggest that “ the tradition that the second Guru 
invented the Gurumukhi alphabet is based on a mis- 
reading of the spurious book called the Janamsakhi of 
Bhai Bala. Guru Angad only secured the Janampatri 
or horoscope of Guru Nanak from his uncle Lalu.” 3 
However, this last suggestion seems hardly acceptable. 

1 Glossary of Punjab Tribes and Gastes, Vol. I, p. 677, f. n. 1. 

2 Court’s Translation, p. 13, 

5 Glossary of Punjab Tribes and Castes, Vol. I, p. 681, f. n. 1. 
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We ourselves think that the story of the Janampatrl 
might very well have led to the story of the Janarn - 
sdkhi but that it was responsible for the tradition about 
the invention of the alphabet is certainly far- 
fetched. And we have shown elsewhere that 
Trumpp’s contention that Guru Angad could neither 
read nor write does not follow from the passage on 
which he relies. 1 But the patti seems really 
insuperable. In fact, Macauliffe gives up the 
claim of ‘invention’ and says that ‘Guru Angad, deem- 
ing that the compositions of Guru Nanak were worthy 
of a special written character of their own, adopted 
and modified a Panjabi alphabet, called Gurumukhi, 
to give expression to what fell from the Guru’s lips.’ 
And he also gives a hymn which he found in an ancient 
manuscript at Khadur and which is said to have been 
composed on the occasion of the adoption of the new 
character. 2 It should be noticed that the tradition 
that Guru Angad was the originator of the Gurumukhi 
characters is very strong and we think that the 
difficulty about the patti also considerably disappears 
if we take the view that Guru Angad ‘modified and 
adopted' a script already in existence. This is really what 
Grierson suggests. “ The true alphabet of the Punjab 
is known as the Landa or ‘clipped.’ It is connected 
with the Mahajani character of Northern India, and 
resembles it in having a very imperfect system of vowel 
sounds. Vowel sounds are frequently omitted. It is 
said that in the time of Angad, the second Sikh Guru 
(1538-1552) this Landa was the only alphabet employed 

1 Supra, p. 59, f. n. 2. 

* Macauliffe, op. Git,, Vol. H, pp. 66-57, 
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in the Punjab for writing the Vernacular. Angad 
found that Sikh hymns written in Landa were liable to 
be misread, and he accordingly improved it by borrow- 
ing signs from the Devanagari alphabet (then only used 
for Sanskrit manuscripts) and by polishing up the 
forms of the letters, so as to make them fit for record- 
ing the scriptures of the Sikh religion. Having been 
invented by him this character became known as the 
Gurumukhi, or the alphabet proceeding from the mouth 
of the Guru. Ever since this alphabet has been 
employed for writing the Sikh scriptures, and its use 
has widely spread, mainly among the members of that 
sect.” 1 Indeed, it is certain that the question cannot be 
dismissed so lightly as Trumpp and B. Gurbaksh have 
done. A tradition cannot be ignored Bimply because 
it is a tradition, when we have nothing positive 
it. The only difficulty, that of the pattv, can 
be explained on the very reasonable supposition that it 
had originally been composed by Guru Nanak in the 
Landa script and that it was subsequently transliterated 
into Gurumukhi with necessary emendations. It is im- 
portant to remember that Guru Angad had not invent- 
ed any entirely new script but had merely ‘ adopted 
and modified 9 one already existing, and given it a 
characteristically Sikh name together with the seal of 
religious sanctity. 

If this view of the matter is correct, and we have 
doubt that it is, it must be said that it was a 
very remarkable achievement. As Narang points out, 
very name of the new script reminded those 
employed it, of their duty towards their Guru, 


1 Linguistic Survey of India, "Viol. IX, Part I, p. 624. 
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and constantly kept alive in their minds the conscious- 
ness that they were something distinct from the common 
mass of Hinduism.’ 1 The use of the Vernacular and 
that too through a script which was peculiarly their own 
could not but deal a blow at the domination of the 
priestly class, whose influence mainly rested on their 
knowledge of Sanskrit, which had hitherto generally 
been the language of religion. The appeal of the 
hymns was certainly more direct because it came in 
a language which all could understand, and the new 
script made it doubly so because it served as a constant 
memento to the followers of the Guru of their dis- 
tinctiveness and solidarity. Guru Angad possibly had 
been led to the adoption of Gurumukhi by the 
necessity of inscribing the hymns of his predecessor 
in a suitable and convenient form but he had forged 
a weapon which proved to be of unforeseen possibilities 
in a variety of other ways. 

According to the later Sikh chronicles, the next 
great achievement of Guru Angad was the compi- 
lation of a biography of Guru Nanak. As we have 
shown elsewhere , 2 there can be little doubt that 
this claim is entirely unfounded . But it is practically 
certain that the work of collecting and compiling the 
hymns of Guru Nanak had already commenced. 
Indeed, this was the reason which had led to the 
modification of the Landa into Gurumukhi. It appears 
that this work was earnestly continued during the 
days of Guru A m ar Das. The latter is reported to 
have said that “ to make a careful collection of the 

1 Narang, op. cit, p. 18* 

2 Supra, p. 60. 
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Guru’s hymns and give them to the Sikhs in God’s 
name ” was a highly meritorious act 1 and the result 
of this exhortation is to be seen in the fact that when 
Guru Arjan conceived the plan of compiling the hymns 
of his predecessors and of himself in one grand volume 
he got the materials, at least so far as the hymns of 
the first three Gurus were concerned, more or less 
ready. Thus it appears that the credit of initiating 
the work that finally led to the production of the 
Granth Sahib is also due to Guru Angad. 

Lastly, we come to the characteristic Sikh institu- 
tion of the Langar or the free kitchen. It is said 
that * the system had already been set on foot by 
Nanak and was simply enlarged and expanded by 
Angad.’ Guru Nanak had said that * those who eat 
the fruit of their own labour and bestow something 
will recognise the right way ’ 2 and we know that 
presentation of offerings to the Guru was regarded as 
one of the most essential duties of the Sikhs. But 
Nanak had, at the same time, characterised offerings 
as * poison which could not be digested ’ and so truly 
had Guru Angad imbibed the spirit of his Master’s 
teaching that he is said to have earned his living ‘ by 
twisting the coarse twine made of munj ,’ though there 
was no dearth of offerings from the faithful. In the 
earlier days of Sikhism these were wholly utilised for 
the maintenance of the Langar . 3 ‘ The institution 

1 Macauliffe, op, tit., Vol. II, p. 85. 

2 Hid, Vol. I, p. 374. 

3 The Coronation Ode says that) Angad ’s wife Khivi ‘ distributed 
tile Guru’s wealth in his kitchen— rice boiled in milk and ghi tasting like 
ambrosia.’ (Macauliffe, ibid, Vol. II, p. 27.) 
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proved a powerful aid in the propaganda work.’ 
Besides serving as an asylum for the poor it also 
became a great instrument for advertisement and 
popularity and * it gave a definite direction to the 
charities of the Guru’s followers.’ It served as a 
great bond of union among the Sikhs and also helped 
to mitigate caste prejudices to some extent, as all 
those who came to have their food in the Langar had 
to take it together, irrespective of caste or creed. 

It may not thus be unreasonable to say that Guru 
Angad ‘ had succeeded in giving a sort of local habita- 
tion and a name to the mission of Nanak.’ 1 The 
need of the moment was to save the followers of Guru 
Nanak from * total absorption by the Hindu mass.’ A 
distinction had to be created in order that the prevail- 
ing apathy and ignorance might not get the better 
of the influences which it had been Nanak’s mission 
to bring into being. The efforts of Guru Angad con- 
tributed considerably to this end. Besides the Guru, 
whose position as the sole and supreme religious leader 
was in itself a great source of unity and solidarity, 
the Sikhs had now the Guru’s hymns inscribed in 
their own Gurnmukhi and the Langar maintained by 
their joint efforts and sacrifices. They could now 
claim an individuality of their own, however imperfect 
[ as yet it might have been. 

But the initial difficulties that beset the Sikh move- 
ment did not end here. Besides the danger of ‘ ab- 
sorption ’ there was the further 'possibility that the 
followers of Nanak might gradually ‘ narrow down 
into a sect of quietists.’ It is undoubtedly true that 

1 Narang, op. tit., pp. 19, 20. 
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Guru Nanak had solemnly declared the possibility of 
the attainment of salvation by a householder and his 
emphasis on the necessity of labour for the mainten- 
ance of one’s own livelihood seemed for ever to pre- 
clude the possibility of any of his followers adopting 
the life of a recluse and preferring the silence of the 
forest to the hurry and bustle of worldly life. Says 
Nanak, 

“ Better to live by honest labour than by begging ; 

They who eat the fruit of their labour and bestow 
something, 

0 Nanak, recognise the right way.” 

Offerings, as we have seen, were to be regarded as 
poison which could not be digested. ‘When man 
performeth scant ceremony and dependeth on offerings 
the effect on him is as if he hath taken poison.’ 1 
Guru Nanak had clearly pointed out the advantages of 
domestic devotion, 2 and with regard to Udds he had 
said : “to make use of all things in this world and 
not to deem them one’s own, but only God’s property, 
and ever to possess a desire to meet Him is Udds.” 
In fact, he had pronounced the distinct injunction— 
“Abide pure amidst the impurities of the world, so 
shall you succeed.” 4 Thus it would appear that in 
Nanak ’s system there was no room for asceticism. 
Yet, it is perhaps equally true that Nanak’s hymns 
and compositions afforded sufficient materials for the 

1 MacaulifEe, op. cit., Vol. I, p. 45. 

' ' 8 Ibid, pp. 319, 103. 
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rise of a sect of quietists who would renounce the 
world and seek refuge in isolation and meditation. 
Nanak says: 

“ Were I to become a monarch on my throne and 
raise an army ; 

Were revenue and regal revenue mine — 0 Nanak, 
they would all be worthless.” 1 

And again, 

Look to truth alone and know that the world is false ; 
They who think that the world is true shall die: 
confounded.” 2 ■ 

Many similar expressions might be quoted which' 
would tend to show that Nanak regarded the world as 
false and several aspects of his own life seemed to 
give further countenance to this view of his teaching.. 
His wanton indifference to all worldly affairs from His 
very boyhood and his answers to his father’s entreaties 
asking him to return home, might be made to show 
that after all Nanak discarded the life of a house- 
holder. Indeed, we even find in Nanak’s compositions, 
justification for a wandering life. 3 There can be no 
doubt that Gruru Nanak had clearly indicated which 
way his sympathies lay by appointing Angad, a house- 
holder with wife and children, to be his successor and we* 
also know on the reliable authority of Bhai G-urdas that 
when the Guru finally settled down at Kartarpur he 
resumed his family ties, but still the fact remains that. 

1 Macauliffe, op. cit„ Voh I, p. 80. ' ^ ' 

8 Ibid, p a 14. . , 
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by careful selection and emphasis Guru Nanak’ s life 
and writings might be made to yield an ideal of 
asceticism. We ought not to be surprised therefore to 
find that an influential body of opinion arose under 
the leadership of Nanak’s eldest son Sri Chand, who 
discarded the world and sought consolation in the 
undisturbed meditation of the True One in the solemn 
silence of the forest or the hill. The Uddsis, as the 
followers of Sri Chand were called, * also prima facie 
possessed the same credentials and claimed the same 
amount of sanctity as Sikhism proper.’ Besides celi- 
bacy and asceticism ‘the other tenets of the sect were 
the same as those of Sikhism and it regarded Nanak 
with the same veneration as the Sikhs did.’ It was 
thus clearly essential that the fundamental character 
of Sikhism was determined once for all as the whole 
future of the movement depended upon it. A prompt 
decision was . all the. more imperative as the Indian 
mind has generally put a premium on asceticism and 
even to this day the life of a recluse is regarded as the 
most honourable of all human existences. We do not 
know of any definite measure taken by Guru Angad 
to avert this danger, unless his active preaching and 
exposition of the hymns of Guru Nanak be so con- 
strued. It is said, however, that his successor, Guru 
Amar Das , authoritatively declared that “ the active 
and domestic Sikhs were wholly separate from the 
passive and recluse Uddsis ” and thus preserved the 
Infant faith from disappearing as one of the many 
sects that have arisen and vanished within the fold of 
Hinduism. 1 '’ 

1 Cunningham, op. oit., p. 50 ; Narang, op.- cit., p. 22 ; Glossary of 
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The result; of this separation from the Udasls was 
to give to the Sikhs ‘ something of a social character in 
addition to the religious ties that held them together.’ 
The followers of Guru Nanak could no longer be a mere 
fraternity holding advanced views on religion and 
attempting to work their ideals through some recognised 
institutions of their own but their outlook had perforce 
to be broadened and made to take in its purview all 
important aspects of social life. Sikhism had become 
essentially a religion of householders and to preserve the 
identity of its votaries social innovations had necessarily 
to be created, exactly as new religious institutions had 
been brought into existence in the attempt to perpetuate 
the influence of Nanak. Thus we can henceforward 
trace two parallel developments in Sikhism. On the one 
hand , the work begun by Guru Angad was earnestly 
continued and new religious ties were added one after 
another ; on the other, there was a gradual drifting 
away from the orthodox Hindu society and attempts 
were made through . innovations to bring into existence 
a new brotherhood, social as well as religious, self- 
sufficient and independent. It has been said that from 
the outset Sikhism stood distinguished from other re- 
form movements by its reconciliation with secular 
life. 1 But, as we have seen, it is certainly going too 

Punjab Tribes and Castes, Vol. I, p. 681. It should be pointed out, how- 
ever, that there is no clear evidence for attributing this measure parti- 
cularly to Guru Amar Das. Mohsin Fani merely says that ‘ the 
Sikhs established that an audasi, or one that has abandoned the world, „ 
is not to be esteemed higher than any other man (Vol. II, p. 271). 
Only Malcolm states distinctly that Amar Das made this separation 

(Sketch of the Sikhs, p. 27). 

v A Narang, op. citi, p. 18. : ' \ • . , ■ ■ . • 
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far to suggest that the schools like those of Ohaitanya 
or Kabir had no room for householders. In fact what 
Sikhism really did was to bar the door to asceticism 
and thus to make the influence of Nanak available not 
only for religious uplift but also for social regeneration. 

The pontificate of the third Guru Arnar Das clearly 
illustrates the truth of what has been said above. It is 
Hot always easy to follow the details of the Guru’s 
career through the supernatural myths and the antici- 
patory legends that abound in the Sikh chronicles but» 
on the whole, the few sober facts that emerge are suffi- 
cient to enable us to understand the importance of his 
leadership. The career of Arnar Das previous to his 
nomination to the- Guruship reveals throughout the 
sincerity and consistency of his religious efforts, He 
Was a Khatri by birth and belonged to the Bhalla tribe. 
His father Tej Khan was an inhabitant of the village of 
Basarka near Amritsar and there the future Guru was 
born in A.D. 1479. It is said that Arnar Das grew up 
to be a zealous Vaishnava and his whole life was one 
of assiduous devotion and sincere piety. But he was 
always tormented by the thought that he had not been 
able to place himself under the protection and guidance 
of a spiritual preceptor. His anxiety on this score be- 
came almost intolerable when one day a monk expressed 
great concern because he had eaten food cooked by 
Arnar Das, who had no guru. Arnar Das felt very 
much distressed and fervently prayed to God for a guru 
* as will possess the alchemic power of turning dross 
into gold.’ When he was in this anxious frame of 
mind one morning he heard “ the dulcet chanting of the 
Guru’s hymns.” The song made a great impression on 
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his mind and on enquiry he learnt that it had been sung 
by Bibi Amro, Guru Angad’s daughter, who had been 
recently married to a nephew of his. From Bibi Amro 
Amar Das learnt all about Guru Angad and the rest 
followed as a matter of course. Accompanied by her 
he went to pay a visit to Guru Angad. On beholding 
the Guru his joy knew no bounds and, in his ecstasy, 
he fell down at Angad’s feet. 1 For several years 
afterwards he devotedly served the Guru in a spirit of 
complete self-surrender and was rewarded with the 
Guruship on Angad’s death in 1552. 

The pontificate of Amar Das began in stress and 
trouble. He had foreseen that his appointment to the 
Guruship would not be accepted without a struggle by 
the family of his predecessor and had accordingly re- 
tired to Goindwal in the foundation of which he him- 
self had been mainly instrumental. 2 But even there 
he was not left alone. It is said that Datu, the son of 
Angad, who had usurped the Guru’s gaddi at Khadur, 
derisively called Amar Das a servant of his family 
and declared himself to be the rightful successor 
of his father. When he found that inspite of this 

1 Macauliffe, op. cit . , Vol. II, pp. 30, 31 ; Suraj Prahas, Ras I, xv. 

* The place was originally named Gobindwal after a man named 
Gobind, who, it is said, ‘ had been involved in a law-suit with his rela- 
tions and vowed that if ever he were victorious he would found a city in 
honour of the Guru.’ He gained the suit and true to his vow obtained 
the lease of an open plot of land on the Beas from the Emperor and laid 
the foundations of the city. It seems that his relations created difficulties 
and Gobind sought the assistance of Guru Angad who sent Amar Das to 
•his rescue. The work was then finished without any further difficulty. 
The name of the town was later changed to Goindwal. (Macauliffe, 
ibid, Vol. H, p. 34 ; Suraj Praltas, Ras I, xviii, six). 
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proclamation people flocked around Amar Das and 
saluted him as the true Guru, Datu proceeded to 
Goindwal and is said to have kicked Amar Das off 
his gaddi. In a spirit of perfect non-resistance the 
Guru forbade retaliation and retired to a secret retreat 
in his native village Basarka. The subsequent story 
is wrapped up in legends but this much appears 
clear that Datu could not make good his claim as 
the Sikhs would not accept him and at last went 
back to Khadur. The storm having blown over, 
Amar Das returned to Goindwal and reseated himself 
on his rightful throne . 1 

The Guru was now free to devote himself to organi- 
sation and reform. The work already begun by 
Guru Angad was earnestly continued and the Langar 
in particular considerably increased its activities. 
The Coronation Ode says * Ever in thy kitchen, 
O Amar Das, are clarified butter and flour to eat.’ 2 
The Guru, as before, lived on coarse food purchased 
by his own scanty earnings and observed the most 
ascetic habits. The offerings which had now largely 
increased in quantity, went entirely to the mainten- 
ance of the Langar. ‘ What he daily received was 
daily spent, and nothing was saved for the morrow.’ 
We have already seen that the Langar knew no caste 
distinctions and a further blow was now given to 
caste prejudices inasmuch as all his visitors were to 
eat from his kitchen before they were allowed to 
behold him . 3 On the other hand, there is evidence 

1 Macauliffe, op. cit. t Vol. II, 64-66; Suraj Prakas, Has I, xxxiv- 
.xssxvi. 

3 Macauliffe, ibid p. 69. 


3 Ibid. 
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to show that the work of collecting and compiling 
the hymns of the Gurus went on vigorously. Amar 
Das is said to have declared that ‘to make a 
careful collection of the Guru’s hymns and give 
them to the Sikhs in God's name’ was a highly 
meritorious act 1 and his followers were not slow to 
act up to this exhortation. It is said that Sant Ram) 
the son of Mohan, compiled the hymns of Guru Amar 
Das in a volume which is believed to be still extant , 2 
and we are further told that when Guru Arjan 
made known his desire of compiling the hymns of 
the Gurus in one grand volume, Amar Das’s son, 
Mohan supplied him with copies of the first three 
Gurus’ works. 

But the Guru had now to take a much wider 'view 
of his responsibilities and the expedient of binding the 
Sikhs by a few religious ties no longer sufficed. The' 
increased activity of the Langar clearly shows that 
the Sikh movement was daily gaining in strength and 
popularity and the Sikh records piously narrate how 
by active preaching and propaganda, and often by 
exhibition of miraculous power the Guru increased 1 
the votaries of the new faith. In one instance a 
corpse is said to have risen to life again through 
the Guru’s power but generally his intercession took 
the form of blessings of offsprings to barren 
couples . 3 . Leaving these legends apart, there can 
be little doubt that Sikhism made a considerable 
headway . during the pontificate of Amar Das. We 

1 Macauliffe, op. tit., Vol. II, p. 85. 

2 ibid, p. 131, 
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are told that several Muhammadans even embraced 
the new faith and of these the most important seems 
to have been Alvar, who, under the name of Ala 
Shah, settled down at Dalla, where a concourse of 
pious Sikhs gathered around him. 1 But the clearest 
indication of the spread of Sikhism during the days 
of Amar Das is provided by the introduction of what 
has been known as the manji- system. That the 
Sikhs had grown rapidly in number and lay scattered 
throughout the province is evident from the fact 
that Amar Das found it necessary to devise some 
means for administering to the local needs of his 
followers. It was now impossible for the Guru to 
offer instruction to all his followers in person and the 
Sangat or Sikh congregation that daily met around 
him no longer sufficed. Guru Amar Das, therefore, 
‘divided the Sikh spiritual empire into 22 bishoprics,’, 
or manjis 2 as they were called. A pious and 
devoted Sikh was placed in charge of each and the 
Sikhs were thus provided with convenient local 
centres. A great step was in this manner taken 
towards giving the Sikhs an organisation of their 
own but the Guru was not less careful about his 
duties at the centre. His own person no doubt 
provided a strong binding force but the cohesion was 

1 Macauliffe, op. cit., Vol.'TI, pp. 77, 78. Bhai Gurdas also testifies 
to the fact that Dalla had become an important Sikh centre, though in 
his account of the more notable Sikhs of that place no Muhammadan 
names appear. (War, XI, 16.) 

2 Macauliffe, ibid, p. 151 ; manjis literally mean ‘couches on 
which the Gurus used to sit and communicate instruction to their 
audiences.’ The word in the singular is manja. See also Glossary of 
Punjab Tribesland Castes, Vol. I, p. 681. ' 
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further strengthened by the creation of a central 
place of pilgrimage. 1 The story of the founda- 
tion of the Baioali, or well with descending steps 
at Goindwal has been embellished with much imagi- 
native fancy by the later Sikh chroniclers. It is said 
that one day Amar Das fell into a trance when ‘he 
saw Guru Nanak appear and order him to make a 
place of pilgrimage where God alone should be wor- 
shipped.’ Thereupon the Guru purchased some land 
and with due religious ceremony the work commenced. 
The Sikhs enthusiastically joined in the work and for 
some time the progress was satisfactory. But soon 
they found large stones hindering further progress. 
When the obstacle proved insurmountable ‘ the 
Guru inquired if there were any of his Sikhs sufficient- 
ly courageous to drive a peg into its base with the 
object of removing the obstruction. At the same time 
the Guru warned his hearers that the operation in 
volved great peril. The man who performed it must be 
able to stem the current which would issue from the 
aperture formed by the peg ; otherwise he would be 
drowned.’ The Sikhs were dismayed and remained 
silent. At last a young man named Manak Ghand 
volunteered. The peg was duly driven and the Baioali 
was overflowed with water but inspite of his strenuous 
efforts Manak Ghand was drowned. Next morning^ 
the lamentations of Manak Chand’s mother and wife 
drew the Guru to the Baioali. He assured the two 
ladies that the young man was not really drowned and 
called him by name. It is said that thereupon the 
body at once rose to the surface and when the Guru 

1 Macauliffe, op. tit., Vol. II, pp. 87, 95, 96.. 
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touched it with his feet ‘ Manak Ohand walked forth 
from the water in the full possession of life and vigour.’ 
How far and how lamentably had the inventors of 
these stories strayed away from the straight path laid 
down by the Gurus, whom they claimed to follow ! 
No praise can be too high for the spirited and ardent 
manner in which the Gurus disclaimed all miraculous 
power and strenuously fought against the exhibition 
of all those ‘clever tricks’ that were bound to lead to 
spiritual sterility and hypocrisy. But such a besetting 
weakness is the love of the miraculous, particularly in 
the writers of religious records, that even the honest and 
ardent Sikh Gurus have not been spared. Measures 
have been attributed to them the like of which they had 
repeatedly denounced in no uncertain terms, the Sikhs 
of a later age entirely failing to perceive that they 
were only belittling the men whom they intended to 
glorify thereby. 

But to return to the Bawali, the foundation of 
which marked a very important step in the history 
of Sikhism. The well was provided with eighty- 
four steps and Amar Das is said to have decreed 
that ‘whoever should attentively and reverently repeat 
the Japji at every step, should escape from wandering 
in the wombs of the eighty-four lakhs of living crea- 
turns.’ - It soon developed into a very important place 
of Sikh pilgrimage and the prestige and prosperity of 
Goindwal enormously increased. The story of the 
healing virtues of the waters of the Baicali might very 
well be a pious afterthought but there can be little 
doubt that pilgrims from far and near visited the place 
and a ‘busy traffic’ went on. Indeed, Sikhism was 
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no longer an obscure creed professed by a select band 
of religious enthusiasts and nothing would have testi 
fied more clearly to the increasing popularity of the 
new faith if we could accept without cavil the state- 
ment that Amar Das succeeded in claiming some 
votaries even from among the chieftains of the hills. 1 
However, to crown all came the visit of the Emperor 
Akbar in person. On his way to Lahore the Emperor 
came to the Guru’s residence at Goindwal and being 
very much impressed by the saintliness of his charac- 
ter and the purity of all around him requested the 
Guru to accept a favour. Amar Das politely bat firm- 
ly refused and at last the Emperor made a grant, in 
the name of the Guru’s daughter Bibi Bhani, of several 
villages, in and around which the city of Amritsar 
subsequently grew up .* 2 But apart from the material 
gain which was by no means unimportant, the visit 
of the Emperor enormously increased the fame and 
prestige of the Guru. We are told that the visit of 
the Emperor made such a profound impression that 
‘crowds of converts were brought to the fold of 
Sikhism.’ 3 And the new faith was further raised 
in the general estimation of the people when the Gurus, 
as we shall see, utilised their friendship with 
Emperor for the relief of popular distress. 

But these successes had not been achieved 
struggle and opposition. There were of course the 


1 The Raja of Haripur is said to have accepted the G-uru’s teach- 
ings. (Macaulifle, op. cit., Vol. I T, p.262; Panth Prakas, pp. 73, 74 
Su.raj Prakas, -Has I, xxxii.) Subsequent events, however, show 
this is extremely doubtful. 

2 Macauliffe, ibid, p. 97 ; Panth Prakas, p. 77. 

3 Narang, op. cit, p. 28. 
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inevitable Jogis, who, as usual, were worsted in dispu- 
tation but this time their discomfiture appears to have 
been more severe. We are told that two Sikhs named 
Phiria and Katara, of the neighbourhood of Delhi, 
took possession of a monastery belonging to the follow- 
ers of Gorakhnath. This made such a profound 
impression that ‘ several persons were gradually con- 
verted, Jogis’ monasteries were destroyed, and in their 
places imposing Sikh temples reared to the glory of 
God and true religion.’ 1 These stories may very 
well be greatly exaggerated and even apocryphal, but 
their frequent recurrence in the Sikh records leaves 
little room for doubt that in their work of emancipa- 
tion and uplift the Gurus had to encounter very 
serious opposition from the Jogis. Again, we hear of 
a second Tapa who resided at Goindwal and who had 
made it his business to slander the Guru. He was in 
reality a worthless hypocrite given to inordinate greed. 
As a contemporary observes, ‘ he will not approach the 
place where he seeth little wealth ; where he seeth 
much there he forfeiteth his faith.’ 2 But his greed 
proved his undoing and lie was soon found out. The 
same observer remarks that ‘ when he sitteth outside 
among the village elders he is called a penitent ; when 
he sitteth at home he is committing sin ; God hath 
disclosed his secret sin to the elders.’ But apart 
from these familiar incidents of Jogis and Tapas, of 
which there is no dearth in the Sikh chronicles, it 
appears that Amar Das had to face troubles of a more 
serious character. It is said that early in his career 

1 Macauliffe, op. eit., Vol. II, p, 140, 

2 Guru Earn Das in Gauri ki War ; Macauliffe, ibid, pp. 99, 100. 
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at Goindwal the Guru and his Sikhs had to suffer a good 
deal of annoyance and oppression from the Muham- 
madans who had settled there. The Guru met them 
with stoical forbearance but still the insolence of the 
Muhammadans daily increased. Particularly did their 
wrath fall on those Sikhs who went to fetch water for the 
Guru’s kitchen. Their earthen vessels were broken 
with pellets and clods, and when, in accordance with 
the Guru’s advice, they began to use goatskins, the 
Muhammadans pierced them with arrows. At last the 
Sikhs substituted the goatskins by brass utensils but 
these also were knocked off their heads with bricks and 
stones. But still the Guru would not move. When 
the Sikhs asked him how long they were to suffer this 
tyranny of the Muhammadans the Guru replied, ‘as 
long as you live. It is not proper for saints to take 
revenge.’ The chronicler hastens to add that a divine 
chastisement soon overtook the tyrants. A body of 
armed Sannydsvs arrived at Goindwal and a quarrel 
broke out between them and the Muhammadans in 
course of which many of the Guru’s enemies are said to 
have been killed. The authenticity of this story may 
be somewhat doubtful but there is nothing improbable 
in it and it may be pointed out that even armed 
Sannydsis were by no means rare in those days. 1 
Moreover, this incident very clearly illustrates the 
spirit of earlier Sikhism and the narrative is at least 
unlike others ‘in which subsequent principles and events 

1 For instance, the Khulasatu-t-Tawarikh refers to a severe fight 
between one such band and some Mussalman Fakirs near about Batala. 
We are told that the Emperor Abbar personally intervened and settled 
the matter (Zafar Hasan’s edition, p. 425). 
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are anticipated, insensibly throwing back their light 
and colour upon the tissue of tradition.’ 'WJhafcever 
that might be, more serious trouble was in store for 
A mar Das. Indeed, his solid successes, one after 
another, could not but raise enemies against him. The 
new faith soon became important enough to excite the 
jealousy of the Brahmans, who had perhaps hitherto 
looked upon the endeavours of the Sikh G-urus with 
indifference. The Khatris also made common cause 
with the Brahmans and a Marwaha 1 among them 
is said to have taken a leading part in the campaign 
against the Guru. To these were also added the men 
from whom the Guru had purchased the land for the 
Bawali, who now falsely complained that the Guru had 
not paid them its stipulated price. The confederates 
then drew up petitions detailing their grievances 
against Amar Das and went on a deputation to the 
Emperor. The petition of the Marwaha Khatri was 
summarily rejected but the Emperor is said to have 

1 Marwaha or Merwaha— a Khatri clan belonging to the Sarin 
group and claiming a central Asian origin. “Their earliest traceable 
settlement is at Govindwal or Gondwal, in Amritsar, which they say 
was made into a large place by one Baba Govind Rai, a devotee. This 
man was granted lands in jagir forgiving food to a Mussalman king, 
who came to him hungry during a hunting expedition. Afterwards one 
Guru Bhala, with whom the Marwahas had quarrelled , cursed them for 
refusing to allow his followers to drink from the same well. Thereupon, 
large numbers of them settled elsewhere” ( Glossary of Punjab Tribes and 
Castes, V ol. II, p. 524). It seems to ns that in this Marwaha tradition 
we have an echo of the quarrel between the Sikhs and the Marwaha 
Khatris for supremacy at Goindwal. It is interesting to note that the 
Sikh chronicles also state that the place had been founded by a man 
named Gobind and the Guru Bhala referred to above might very well be 
Guru Amar Das, who, as we know, belonged to the Bhalla tribe of 
the Khatris. - . 
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summoned the Guru in order to confront him with the 
Brahmans. Amar Das excused himself on the score 
of age and sent Jetha to Delhi to deputise for 
him. The latter had no difficulty in explaining away 
the frivolous charges levelled against the Guru and the 
Emperor had no hesitation in giving a decision wholly 
favourable to the Guru and his cause. However, as a 
matter of friendly advice the Emperor sent a request 
through Jetha to Guru Amar Das to make a 
pilgrimage to the Ganges in order to divert the wrath 
of the Hindus and promised that he would issue an 
order to the effect that no pilgrims’ tax should be 
levied on the Guru’s party . 1 But these details 
should be scanned thoroughly before they are 
accepted as history. It must not be forgotten that 
the main authority for most of these stories is the 
Suraj Prakas, a work written about three hundred 
years after the days of Amar Das and in this particular 
instance we cannot 'also entirely ignore the possibility 
that the Emperor’s well-known patronage of the Guru 
might easily have led to fanciful embellishments on 
the part of later writers. But at the same time it 
should be clearly understood that for two items at least 
of the above narrative we have got contemporary evi- 
dence. The deputation of the Marwaha Khatri and 
the remission of the pilgrims’ tax on the Guru's 
party are testified to by two hymns, the first in 
the Gaurl hi War and the other in the Tukhan 
Chant. However, from the first hymn it only appears 
that ‘the perverse man,’ as the Marwaha is called, 
had sent his servant somewhere with a complaint 


i Macauliffe, op. cit., Vol. II, p. 108. 
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against the Guru but was completely thwarted in 
his designs. But there is no hint as to whom the 
complaint was mad© or what it was about. The 
discomfiture of the man is described in some detail 
and the hymn concludes with the warning — ‘ Him who 
slanderath the perfect true Guru, the True One 
punisheth and destroy eth .’ 1 There is thus nothing in 
the record which entitles us to say that the Marwaha 
had sent a deputation to the Emperor or that he had 
been in league with Brahmans and other Khatris. 
Further, although we are quite conscious of the limita- 
tions of what is known as argumentum ab silenlio, it 
seems rather strange that Jetha left no record of 
what has subsequently been described as a combined 
move against the Guru and in discrediting which he 
himself played the most conspicuous part, particularly 
when we find that he deigned to notice even the very 
insignificant incident of the Tapa at Goindwal. It 
may not thus be improbable that the narrative about the 
deputation to the Emperor is compounded of fact and 
fiction, the genuine statements of Jetha supplying 
the foundation and the Emperor’s friendship the 
motive for the later embellishments. 

But the other story about the Guru’s pilgrimage 
stands on much surer grounds. The motive for this, 
as suggested in the narrative discussed above, may be 
unacceptable but there is little difficulty in accepting 
the plain statement of Jetha that ' the true Guru 
made the toil of pilgrimage in order to save all people,’ 
or in other words, that it was undertaken with the 
object of preaching the message of Sikhism. Inspite of 


1 Macauliffe, op. ci%, Vol. II, p. 104. 
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apparent exaggerations here and there, Jetha’s 
account of the pilgrimage is, on the whole, a sober 
document and may be safely followed. It appears 
that the G-uru and his party first visited Kurkhetar. 
It was an auspicious time and a fair had assembled at 
the place. Many Sannyasis and Jogis, as also the 
representatives of different schools of thought had come 
there on the occasion and with these the Guru entered 
into disputations. On the whole, he made a profound 
impression at the fair and then went to the Jumna. 
Here an interesting thing happened. The toll-collectors 
made no difficulty in allowing the Guru and his party 
to pass but many others also escaped by taking the 
Guru’s name. The same story repeated itself at Hard- 
war which Amar Das next visited. There also every 
one escaped under the cover of the Guru’s name and 
‘the toll-collectors by their skill and cleverness saw it 
was best to close their boxes and go away.’ In other 
respects also the Guru’s triumph was complete and it 
is said that ‘the leading men of the city went in a 
body and took shelter in the true Guru .” 1 The last 
remark might very well be of the nature of a pious 
wish but there can be little doubt that the remission of 
the pilgrims’ tax on the Guru and his party and the 
fact that others also could escape under the cover of 
his name marked him out as a person of special sanc- 
tity and privilege and greatly redounded to the glory 
and prestige of the faith he represented. 

Henceforward the Guru passed his days in com- 
parative ease and there is little outstanding to record. 
But as has been hinted above, with the definite split 

l ALacaaliffe, op. ext., Vol. II, pp. 112-1U. 
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with the Udasis, or gradual dissociation with their 
ideals and principles as the case might be, the social 
aspect of Sikhism became at once a vital question. 
Sikhism had become or was becoming exclusively a reli- 
gion of householders and in order to save its votaries 
from absorption it now became necessary to supplement 
the work of religious organisation by social reforms. 
This aspect of the work of G-uru Amar Das would now 
demand our attention. The Sikh records state that the 
Guru proclaimed that gatherings of Sikhs should be held 
on the first days of the months of Baisakh and Magh 
and on the day of the ancient’ festival of the Diwali. 
The Sikhs were thus provided with opportunities of 
coming in contact and fraternising with one another and 
this must have resulted in the strengthening of their 
sense of brotherhood. And, as Macauliffe suggests, the 
Guru’s object might as well have been to wean his 
followers away from the Hindu practices associated 
with those particular days of the year . 1 But though 
this step was not without its social implications its 
main interest was religious and the Guru’s attempt at 
social reconstruction is best illustrated in his attempted 
reform of the ceremonies in vogue at marriage and 
death. In view of the unsatisfactory character of 
most of the Sikh chronicles abounding in anticipatory 
legends of various kinds, it would no doubt have been 
* uncomfortable if we had to depend on them alone but 
there are two references, of a more or less authentic 
character, which lead us to think that something had 
been done though it might not have been as sweeping 


} ^Tacauliffe, op. cit, Vol, II, p. 79, f.n. 1, 
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and decisive as the later writers suggest. In the first place, 
it is said that at the request of G-uru Arjan, Sundar 
Das, a great-grandson of Guru Amar Das, wrote an 
account of the death of the third Guru. Now, in the 
( Sadd ,* as the composition is called and ‘which is now 
sung by Sikhs on all occasions of mourning,’ we read: 

“ Final ly, the true Guru spoke, ‘After my death 
sing God’s praises. 

"* Call God instead of a pandit and, for the Garar 
Puran, read God’s word ; 

4 Read God’s word, hear God’s name; the Guru 
desireth, God’s love instead of a lofty bier, 

* Barley rolls, bread on leaves, Hindu obsequies, 
lamps, and throwing his bones into the Ganges. ’ ” 1 

Here we have a clear hint that Guru Amar Das 
desired that at least in his own case his followers should 
dispense with the elaborate Hindu ceremonies connect- 
ed with death. The point may no doubt be raised 
that Sundar Das was certainly not an eye-witness of 
what happened at the time of his great-grandfather’s 
death 2 and that his statement might easily have 
been coloured by subsequent developments, but the 
fact that Sundar Das wrote not more than thirty 
years after the death of Amar Das when several 
of the latter’s contemporaries were still living and that 
his statement obtained a ready acceptance, considerably 
weakens the above objections. In fact, there seems 

1 Sadd, v : Macauliffe, op. cit„ Vol. II, p. 3.53. 

' 2 Sundar Das was the son of Mohri’s second son, Anand, who him- 

self was born possibly towards the middle of Guru Amar Das’s ponti- 
ficate. , 
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to be little doubt that in the Sadd we get a genuine 
hint as to the views of Guru Amar Das regarding the 
Hindu obsequies, though it is quite possible that he 
merely attempted a mild discountenance and not a 
prohibition by positive enactment. Secondly, the 
hymn of Guru Ram Das in the Suhl Chant, which 
has now become a Sikh epithalamium and in which is 
described the spiritual significance of the Lawdn, 1 
indirectly shows that some change had been introduced 
in the marriage ceremony as well. The statement 
that this hymn was composed on the occasion of his 
own marriage by Guru Ram Das may or may not be 
true but that hardly affects its significance. It clearly 
appears that the Guru was commenting o i a custom 
already in existence and we may as well accept the 
Sikh tradition that the change had been introduced by 
his predecessor. 

Moreover, it has been said that Guru Amar Das 
prohibited the practice of Sail or the burning of widows 
on the funeral pyre of their husbands. As far as we 
are aware, the only authority for this statement is the 
following hymn of the third Guru : 

“ Women are burnt in the fire with their husbands : 

If they appreciate their husbands they undergo 

sufficient pain by their death. 

1 “ Lawan is that part of the marriage ceremony which consists in 
tying together the upper garments of the bride and bridegroom, and 
causing them to go four times round the Granth Sahib, while this hymn 
is repeated by the Sikh priest.” (Macauliffe, op, tit., Vol. II, pp. 334, 
335). It should be noted, however, that this is a common Hindu practice, 
though the number of the rounds is generally seven and the Granth 
Sahib is, of course, absent. The Sikh rite was thus merely an adap- 
tation. We do not know what the exact Hindu practice was in the 
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Nanak, if they appreciate not their husbands, why 
should they be burnt ? 

Whether the husband be alive or dead such women 
will flee far away from him.” 1 

As Cunningham remarks, this was rather a very 
mild discountenance * leading the way to amendment 
by persuasion rather than by positive enactment.’ 2 
And the same remark would possibly apply to the 
following hymn of Guru Amar Das which sounds like 
‘an order to abstain altogether from wine.’ Says the 
Guru : 

“ One man bringeth the full goblet, another cometh 
and filleth the cup. 

The intellect of him who drinketh departeth, and 
intoxication entereth his brain. 

He distinguisheth not between mine and thine, and 
is buffeted by his master. 

If possible, drinknot at all the false wine, 

By which man forgetteth God and receiveth 
punishment at His co urt.” 3 

This is all that we know of the work of Guru 
Amar Das as a social reformer. The changes he de- 
sired to introduce in the very important ceremonies 
connected with marriage and death struck at the very 
root of the influence of the priestly class, and though 
in such a matter, where long-standing customs and 
cherished practices were concerned, success must 
necessarily have been slow, the ball had been set rolling 

days of Ram Das. If the number of the rounds had been four, evidence 
supplied by this hymn would become at once doubtful. 

1 Macauliffe, op. cif., Vol. H., p. 228. 

2 Cunningham, op. cit., p. 50, 3 Macauliffe, ibid, p. 215. 
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and Sikhism put on the way of gradual dissociation 
from Hinduism and consolidation into a separate sect. 

The pontificate of Guru Amar Das may thus be 
regarded as a turning point in the history of Sikhism 
in more ways than one. Starting in an attempt to 
reform and restate, Sikhism, like other similar move- 
ments in all ages and climes, met with a tardy but 
progressive response and much more vigorous opposi- 
tion. It was soon found that even the perversions and 
abuses of the old had staunch adherents who far out- 
numbered the advocates of the new message and thus 
a breach arose which at every step became more' 
wide and at last almost irreparable. This is a pheno- 
menon common enough in religious history and it is 
the innate conservatism of human nature in matters 
religious that makes the dividing line between reform 
and revolution so thin and unsteady, and so difficult 
to comprehend. Whatever that might be, the original 
mission of Sikhism had perforce to be circumscribed 
and now it only remained, for it to force its own way 
as best as it could. It had to forge its own weapons, 
hedge . itself behind newer forms and customs, in short 
to develop an individuality of its own. And, as we 
have seen, the split with the Uddsls made it incumbent 
that the followers of Nanak were not merely to be a 
religious fraternity but a separate community with its 
own social customs and ideals. From what has been 
said before it would appear that Guru Amar Das had 
almost unreservedly accepted this position and worked 
strenuously to give reality to it. Under his auspices 
the name of the infant church spread far and wide, 
rudiments of a separate organisation were given to the 
Sikhs, and new forms and practices were introduced to 
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supersede the old and bind the neophytes more closely 
together. Guru Angad had, no doubt, done something 
to give the Sikhs an individuality of their own but it 
was under Amar Das that the difference between a 
Hindu and a Sikh became more pronounced and ‘the 
Sikhs began gradually to drift away from the Orthodox 
Hindu society and form a class, a sort of new brother- 
hood by themselves.’ 

Guru Amar Das was succeeded by his son-in-law 
Ram Das, a Khatri of the Sodhi tribe, whose father 
Hari Das was an inhabitant of Lahore, where the future 
Guru was born in A.D, 1534. From his very boy- 
hood Ram Das appears to have been of a religious 
bent of mind and exceedingly fond of the society of 
holy men ‘to whom he gave whatever he received from 
his parents.’ When still rather young Ram Das is 
said to have fallen in with a company of Sikhs who 
.were on their way to Goindwal. He accompanied the 
party and on his arrival at Goindwal unhesitatingly pros- 
trated himself before the Guru. The latter, on his 
part, was so favourably impressed by Ram Das’s sin- 
cerity and devotion, as also his handsome exterior, 
that he married his younger daughter Bibi Bhani to 
him. Contrary to the usual custom, he continued to 
live with his wife at Goindwal and soon became the 
most conspicuous figure there, as is clearly shown by 
his nomination to the Guruship by Amar Das on the 
eve of his death in 1574. 

In the Sadd we read : 

“As the true Guru spoke, so his disciples obeyed 
his wishes. His son Mohri became obedient to him, 
and fell at Ram Das’s feet. 
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Then all fell at the feet of the true G-uru into 
whom Guru Amar Das had infused his spirit. 

Any person who through jealousy did not bow 
before him was brought by the supernatural power of 
the true Guru, and made bow before him.” 1 

Here we get a clear hint that Ram Das’s succession 
was viewed with disfavour by at least one person and 
there can be little doubt that the recalcitrant was 
Mohan. Of the two sons of Guru Amar Das, Mohri 
readily accepted Ram Das as the legitimate Guru but 
Mohan thought otherwise. His opposition, however, 
was by no means so insolent as that of Datu who did 
not spare Amar Das even when he had retired to 
Goindwal and it appears that Mohan bowed to the 
inevitable, though with evident reluctance. In the 
Sikh records we come across several statements which 
seem to show that the reconciliation was never sincere 2 
and this must have been one of the main reasons which 
led Guru Ram Das to build a new place for himself 
away from Goindwal. In fact, on the authority of 

1 It is said that Jetha was of an other-worldly temperament from 
his very boyhood and though his parents desired that he should turn 
to some occupation for his livelihood Jetha himself thought otherwise. 
We are told that on one occasion Jetha’s mother boiled some pulse, put 
it in a basket and gave it to her sou to sell. There was a poor neigh- 
bour who made his living by selling boiled pulse and this gave Jebha’s 
mother the idea. But instead of goiug to tha bazars and streets for 
sale Jetha went with bis basket to the river Ravi, where he came across 
a company of holy men to whom he gave the whole contents of his 
basket and returned home. It is to be noted that similar stories were 
current about Nanak as well and. it may not be improbable that the 
present one had been inspired by them. (Macauliffe, op. cit., Vol. II, 
p, 88 ) 

? Macauliffe* ibii, Vol. H, p. 258; Vol. Ill, p. 56. 
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the Suraj Prakas Macauliffe says that Guru Amar 
Das had anticipated this difficulty and had accordingly 
advised Ram Das to build a house in the lands assign- 
ed by the Emperor and * then excavate a tank to the 
east of it as a place of Sikh pilgrimage .’ 1 The work 
appears to have commenced during the lifetime of 
Guru Amar Das and continued for some time after 
Ram Das’ s accession. But for some unaccountable 
reason it was left alone and the Guru began to excavate 
another tank, which he called Amritsar or the tank of 
nectar, by enlarging a pool the water of which is said 
to have possessed miraculous efficacy. “ While the 
tank was being excavated dwellings arose in the 
vicinity for the accommodation of the Guru’s Sikhs, 
visitors and workmen ; and in time a beautiful city 
was constructed which was at first called Ramdaspur.” 
But in fact Ram Das only laid the foundations of the 
tank as well as of the city and the work was completed 
by his son and successor Guru Arjan . 2 

1 Macauliffe, op. tit., Vol. II, p. 141, 

2 The whole question is involved in some complexity and we have 
in the main followed Macauliffe. A notable miracle connected with 
the pool that formed the nucleus of the 1 tank of nectar ’ is represented 
in the Suraj Prakas to have occurred in the time of Guru Arjan, This 
would tend to suggest that the excavation of ' the tank of nectar ’ 
really commenced in the days of Guru Arjan and that Earn Das had 
nothing to do with it. Macauliffe says that ' it is not likely that Guru 
Ram Das would have neglected to carry out the work which be himself 
had begun under the order of his beloved father-in-law, the third Guru.’ 
But as this statement also is based on the authority of the Stiraj 
Prakas it cannot be regarded as conclusive. All that we can say 
is that this throws a doubt on the narrative of the Suraj Prakas 
(Macauliffe, op. tit . , Vol, II, pp. 226-270). The other argument adduced 
by Macauliffe seems to be more convincing. The fact that the city of 
Amritsar in its early days was known as Ramdaspur ‘ furnishes an 
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The excavation of this tank, which too was left 
incomplete, has been the only outstanding record of 
the pontificate of Ram Das. Bhai Gurdas says: 

“The Sodhi king Ram Das sat on the throne, 
and was called the true Guru. 

He dug a perfect tank, and awakened the light 
of divine knowledge in Amrisar.” 1 

Bhai Gurdas’ s account of the successors of Nanak 
is, no doubt, hopelessly meagre and often practically 
useless but it appears that in this instance at least he 
has not failed to record the central and the most out- 
standing fact. It is true that the credit of laying the 
foundations of the city of Ramdaspur is also due to 
the fourth Guru but it can be easily seen that this 

additional proof that Guru Ram Das continued the work be had 
begun under his predecessor’ (ibid, p. 276, f.n.). We may add that 
Mohsin Fani’s description of Ramdaspur as a place * where the Gurus 
Ramdas and Arjun-mal had built great edifices and dug tanks,’ further 
strengthens Macauliffe’s conclusion (Dabistan, Vol. II, p. 275). 

On the other hand, some writers say that the grant of the villages 
by the Emperor had been made to Ram Das (Forster’s Travels, 
Vol. I, p. 258 ; Cunningham, op. cit., p. 50; Glossary of Punjab Tribes 
and Gastes, Vol. I, p. 682). The Amritsar Gazetteer (1883-84, p. 61 ) 
states that the site of Amritsar was first occupied by Ram Das. ‘ It 
was marked by a small natural pool of water, which 13 said to have 
been a favourite resort of Baba Nanak. On the margin of this pool 
Guru Ram Das erected himself a hut. Soon afterwards, in 1577, he 
obtained a grant of the site, together with 500 bighas of land from the 
Emperor Akbar on payment of Rs. 700 altbari to the Zemindars of Tung, 
who owned the land.’ If this is true the statement of the Snraj 
Prakas that Guru A mar Das had asked Ram Das to build a place 
for himself in the land granted by the Emperor is obviously wrong. 
But as the Gazetteer gives us no hint as to the source of these statements 
we cannot say anything about their authenticity. 

1 Rhai Gurdas, War, I. 47, 
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was, more or less, a bye-product of the main business 
of excavating the * tank of nectar.’ The Sikh chro- 
niclers, no doubt, add many other details and several 
stories about Jogis and Tapas reappear as usual, but it 
seems to us that the only other matter that deserves 
more than a passing notice is the statement that Ram 
Das earnestly took up the work of propagandism and 
sent preachers to different parts of the country to 
spread the new faith. It is said that Bhai Gurdas 
himself was sent to Agra to preach the Sikh religion 
there. He became a famous and successful preacher 
and ‘ sent several of the Agra Sikhs to the Guru, 
who taught them the advantages of human birth and 
the necessity of working out ultimate salvation therein.’ 
Sikhism spread by rapid strides during the day b of 
Guru Arjan and Bhai Gurdas himself refers to a very 
prosperous Sikh Sangat at Agra. It may not be im- 
probable that the initial impetus that led to these 
results had been given by Ram Das but still it appears 
to us that his regime was more or less uneventful 
and ‘ though he is among the most revered of the 
Gurus, no precepts of wide application or rules of 
great practical value or force, are attributed to him.’ 

Guru Ram Das died in 1581 and was succeeded by 
his youngest son Arjan, who was then 18 years of age 
having been born in 1563. The eldest son Prithia 
had enraged his father by constant intrigues to dis- 
credit Arjan whom he knew to be the Guru’s favourite 
and the second son Mahadev ‘ was a religious en- 
thusiast and heeded not sublunary affairs.’ It is stated 
in the 8ikh chronicles that, on one occasion, Sahari 
1 Macauliffe, op. cit., Vo). II, pp. 264, 27l. 
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Mai, a first cousin of Guru Ram Das, came from 
Lahore and invited the Guru to grace his son’s marri- 
age with his presence. The Guru excused himself on 
grounds of heavy responsibilities at home but promised 
to send one of his sons. Ram Das first asked Prithia to 
go to Lahore to attend the marriage ceremony but 
Prithia refused. We are told that “ Prithia had two 
motives of his own for refusing. He was in charge of 
the offerings, and was able to furtively set aside much 
wealth for himself. If he went to Lahore this illicit 
gain would fall to some one else. The time, too, was 
approaching for the selection of a Guru in succession 
to his father and he apprehended supersession during 
his absence.” Absorbed in his own religious pursuits 
Mahadev also positively refused to have anything to 
do with the affair but Arjan, who was all humility 
and obedience, unhesitatingly agreed and forthwith 
proceeded to Lahore. It was arranged that after the 
wedding was over Arjan would remain for some time at 
Lahore and look to the affairs of the Sangat there. 
It is said that after some days Arjan felt the pangs of 
separation from his father and wrote him a letter 
requesting his recall. Prithia intercepted this letter 
and the Guru could know nothing about it. Prom 
what Arjan heard from his messenger he could easily 
guess what had: happened and he addressed a second 
letter but with no better result. This time, too, 
Prithia got hold of it and kept his father in the dark. 
Therefore Arjan sent another letter and took the pre- 
caution of writing No. 3 on it, so that the Guru might 
know that two other letters had been previously written. 
The messenger also was duly instructed to deliver the 
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letter personally to the Guru and this time Prithia 
failed to play the same old trick. The letter was 
delivered to the Guru and Prithia’s deceit was imme- 
diately found out. The two previous letters were dis- 
covered in Prithia’s room hidden inside a coat and his 
discomfiture was complete. Arjan was immediately 
sent for and on his arrival ‘ the Guru sent for five 
paisa and a cocoanut, placed them before Arjan, and 
descending from his throne seated him on it in the 
presence of the whole assembly. Bhai Budha affixed 
the tilak or mark of spiritual sovereignty to Arjan’s 
forehead, and he was publicly proclaimed Guru amid 
universal manifestations of delight.’ 1 But Prithia 
positively refused to submit and adopted an attitude 
of open defiance. He declared that the Guru had 
acted improperly and vowed that he would yet seize 
the Guruship by force. Prithia did not hesitate 
even to insult his father again and again till at last 
the Guru could bear it no longer. He drove Prithia 
out and said, ‘ Thou art a Mina ; my Sikhs will not 
obey thee, and will never associate with thee.* 2 

1 Macauliffe, op. cit Vol. IT, p. 281. The ceremony of initiation was 
strikingly simple. The old Janamsakhi states that in the case of Angad 
Guru Nanak merely ‘ put five paisa before him and fell down at his 
feet’ (Trumpp, op. cit., p xiv). In later cases a cocoanut also seems to 
have been laid before the successor. Further the tilak or coronation mark 
was affixed on the successor’s forehead, Bhai Budha, a fa# disciple of 
Guru 1 Nanak, performed' this with regard to five of his successors. We 
are further told that “ the significance of the tilak is well known. It is 
often if not generally affixed by a dominant or autbchthbnoiis' agricul- 
tural class and in this instance the choice of Bhai Budha represented 
the Tat recognition of the Guru’s chiefship” (Glossary of Piinjab Tribes 
and Castes, Vol I, p. 680). 

* SUraj Prakas, Ras II, xix-xxii ; Macauliffe, op. cit., Vol. II, pp. 
276-284. Macauliffe says that ‘ this word originally meant a tribe of 
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Though it is quite possible that much of the above 
story is a later setting and that the details about the 
blackness of Prithia’s character have been somewhat 
overdrawn, the fact stands that Prithia quarrelled with 
his father about Arjan’s nomination to the Guruship 
and could never reconcile himself with that decision. 
The two hymns of Guru Ram Das that Macauliff e 
quotes, leave absolutely no doubt that Prithia’s bicker- 
ings embittered the last days of his father. In the 
first the Guru gently admonishes his son not to quarrel 
as / it is a sin to quarrel with him who begot thee and 
reared thee' and in the second the Guru proclaims 
soberly but emphatically the irrevocability of his 
decision and the utter futility of all slanderous protes- 
tations. Says the Guru : 

I* God in the beginning bestowed on his saints 
the ambrosial storehouse of saintship. 

The fool who trieth to rival them, shall have his 
face blackened both in this world and the next. 

They are saints, they are worshippers to whom 
God’s name is dear. 

Hindu robbers of Rajputana. In the Panjab the name is now applied to 
a villain with a smiling face’ (VoL II, p. 284, f. n.). It appears, how- 
ever, that the tribe is almost invariably criminal in the Punjab though 
in Alwar and Jaipur, where their original home lies, this is not the case. 
They are professional thieves and the boldest of the criminal classes in the 
Punjab. {Glossary of Punjab Tribes and Castes, Vol. U, pp. 102, 103.) 
It is thus quite conceivable that the word mind, became a vile term of 
opprobrium. In War XXXVI, Bhai Gurdas gives a long discourse on 
the mind and, though one might be tempted to connect the verses with 
Prithia and his followers, it seems clear that the word is used in the 
sense of kapapi or deceitful. But though the story that Guru Ram Das 
called Prithia a mind and drove him out is only to be found in the later 
. Sikh records, it seems that the application of the name to Prithia’s 
followers is as old as the Dabistdn. ( Vol. II, p. 273.) 
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God is obtained by their service ; ashes shall 
be thrown on the slanderer’s head, 

In the case of the four Gurus none hath ever 
obtained the Guruship by revilings ; it is by God’s 
service the Guruship is obtained.” 1 

It seems clear that though in none of these hymns 
Prithia is mentioned by name, they undoubtedly refer 
to him and his doings. 

Under the circumstances, it was hardly to 
expected that Prithia would take Arjan’s accession to 
the Guruship in the light of anything but usurpation. 
In fact, he regarded the Guruship as his by right and 
remained the bitterest enemy of Guru Arjan practically 
till the closing episode of the latter’s career. W.& are 
told that immediately after the accession of Guru Arjan 
Prithia entered into intrigues with Sulahi Khan, a 
revenue officer of the province of Lahore, and com- 
plained to the Chaudhris of Amritsar that he and his 
second brother Mahadev had been left without main- 
tenance. On a representation being made to the 
Guru * he granted certain taxes and house rents to 
Prithia, the customs duties of Pasian ka Ghauk (a 
ward of Amritsar)’ to Mahadev, and merely reserved 
for himself the voluntary offerings of the faithful.’ 2 
This compromise appears to have worked more or less 
satisfactorily for several years and left Guru Arjan 
for a time at least to devote his energy to more vital 
matters. 

The first task to which the new Guru set 
was to complete the work left unfinished by his prede- 

1 Macauliffe,' op. cit., Vol. II, pp. 283, 284. 

2 Suraj Prakas, Ras H, xxix ; Macauliffe, ibid , p. 2. 
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cessor. It has already been seen that Guru Ram Das 
had begun the construction of the city of Ramdaspur 
within the limits of which he had dug the tank of 
nectar ‘ which was already climbing up into rivalry 
with the sacred Ganges in the eyes of the Sikhs.’ But 
death cut him off before the work could be finally com- 
pleted, There was further another tank called Santokh- 
sar which, too, had been left unfinished. It appears that 
during the first eight years of his pontificate Guru 
Arjan was busily occupied with this threefold task and 
he further extended the scope of the undertaking by 
projecting the Har Mandar or the temple of God, 
which he built in the midst of Ram Das’s ‘ tank of 
nectar.’ From a remark in one of the Guru’s hymns 
that ‘ the creator stood in the midst of the work, and 
not a hair of any man’s head was touched ’ 1 it seems 
that the work went on smoothly and when it was 
finally completed, Guru Arjan, in his characteristic 
manner, attributed everything to the mercy of God. 
“ God Himself came, and stood up to do the work of 
the saints. He did it whose work it was ; what is 
wretched man ? ” said the Guru . 2 In the fullness of 
his heart the Guru proclaimed : 

“ He who here below singeth a song of rejoicing 
over this work, 

Shall obtain the fruit his heart desireth. 

He who while meditating on his God 

Cometh to bathe here shall be made safe and whole. 

He who batheth in the saints’ tank 

Shall obtain final salvation. ” 3 


1 Macauliffe, op. cit,, p. 12. 

2 Ibid, p. 12, 


3 Ibid, p. 11. 
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It can be easily seen that the result of this declaration 
was to make Amritsar, as the city now came to be 
called, the most important place of Sikh pilgrimage. 
G-uru Arjan also finally removed his residence there and 
made it the centre of Sikh activities . 1 * This was of 
the greatest importance for the firm establishment of 
Sikhism, for the Sikhs obtained thereby a fixed central 
place of worship, where the disciples annually 
assembled round their Guru and performed their ablu- 
tions in the nectar tank.’ 

It was also possibly in this connection that Guru 
Arjan introduced what has since been known as the 
masand- system. We have seen how under Guru Amar 
Das Sikhism had been thoroughly reconciled with 
secular life and how the disciples had been told ‘ to 
worship God in their own homes and not to go to the 
wilderness to find Him.’ 2 The Gurus were never 
tired of hammering this idea upon their followers. 
* The life of the hermit was of no avail * 3 and 
‘ leading the life of a householder by which somebody 
may gain was better than putting on a sectarial 
dress.* 4 And ‘ the best use to which money could 
be applied would be to fill the Guru's kitchen with 
corn and supply the necessities of pilgrims.* 5 The 

1 But it appears that the Guru still continued to reside off and on at 
Goindwal as is evident from the fact that Jahangir describes him as an 
inhabitant of that place. (Tuzuk-i-Jahangiri , Eogers and Beveridge, 
Vol. I, p. 72.) As we shall see later on, the visit of Akbar to Arjan also 
took place at Goindwal. 

2 Macaulilfe, op. cit., Vol. II, p. 193. 

3 Ibid, p. 214. 
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Sikhs were ‘to give a tithe of their substance to 
God ’ 1 and the result of this teaching was to convert 
the Sikhs into a body of householders, one of whose 
most essential duties was to offer something of their 
substance to the Guru. Offerings came in profusion 
and the Guru’s Langar daily increased its activities. 
A change seems to have been made during the days 
of Guru Ram Das, who is said to have sent agents 
throughout the country for the purpose of collecting 
contributions from his followers for the excavation of 
the tanks he had planned . 2 But as yet the contri- 
butions were absolutely voluntary though it was be- 
coming difficult to allow things to continue in this 
irregular manner. The Gurus had considerably widen- 
ed the range of their activities and their enterprises 
in building and excavation required a more steady flow 
of resources. On the other hand, ■ the number of the 
Sikhs had immensely increased and as they were 
scattered over all parts of the Punjab, from Peshawar 
to Delhi, the collection of these gifts was very difficult 
and very often they did not find their way into the 
treasury of the Gurus.’ Nay, the Sikhs had even 
spread to provinces far distant from the Punjab 3 
and it can be easily seen that a change in the method 
of collection had become imperatively necessary. The 

1 Macauliffe, op. cit., Vol. II, p. 71. 

® Ibid, p. 271. 

3 Mobsin Fani says ‘ the number of these sectaries increased every- 
where, so that, in the time of the Guru Arjunmal it became very 
considerable, and at last there was no place in any country, where 
Sikhs were not to be found.’ ( Dabistan , Vol. II, p. ‘270.) Bhai Gurdas’s 
account of Sikh Sangats in his Xlth War also clearly shows how Sikhism 
bad widely spread by his time. 
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Sikh records are more or less silent about the matter 
but fortunately the Dabistdn tells us how Guru Arjan 
sought to meet the difficulty. Mohsin Fani says, 
“Before the fifth period no tribute was exacted 
from the Sikhs, but presents were given by them 
according to their own discretion to their Gurus. 
Arjunmal sent in his time a person to the Sikhs of 
each town in order to collect a tribute; in that manner, 
the Sikhs accustomed themselves to the government 
of a masand or deputy.” 1 It will be seen that the 
voluntary contributions of the faithful were now made 
compulsory and arrangement was made for their collec- 
tion through authorised agents, who came to be known 
as masands 2 This innovation was, more or less, 
revolutionary in character and far-reaching in its con- 
sequences. As Narang points out, c the Guru could 
now arrange his budget with much more certainty, as 
the dues of the Gurus were paid more readily and 
unfailingly than even the Mughal revenues ’ 3 and, on 
the other hand, ‘the Sikhs were gradually accustomed 
to a kind of government of their own, and began to 

1 Dabistan, Vol. II, p. 271. 

2 Macauliffe says that * in the time of the Afghan Kings, nobles 
•were styled Masnad i-Ali. Hence, the word masnad was employed as 
the ordinary appellation of courtiers. From its frequent use it was 
changed in the mouths of Sikhs into masand. The Guru was called 
Sacha Padshah, or the true king, so his agents were styled masands.’ 
(Vol. II, p. 271.) See also Dabistan, Vol. II, p. 271. 

3 Narang, op. cit., pp. 34, 35. Narang says that ‘ masand seems to 
be a corruption of masnad, shorter form of masnad-i-Ali or His 
Excellency, the title of Mughal governors. This is another proof of the 
rising power of the Sikhs. When the Guru became the true King his 
Viceroys must of course be their Excellencies.” 
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feel themselves as a firmly organised and strong party 
within the State .’ 1 

But these successes proved too much for Prithia, 
who now threw over the compromise and began anew 
his intrigues against the Guru. The position appears 
to have become so serious that the Guru thought it 
best to leave Amritsar alone for some time and go out 
on a tour of propaganda. This was indirectly of the 
greatest importance in the history of Sikhism. Guru 
Arjan appears to have undertaken a rather detailed 
tour in the Manjha country and as a result of his 
efforts the hold of Sikhism over the tract in question 
was henceforward indisputably established. The Sikh 
records give us many details, some of which at least 
are hardly acceptable but, on the whole, it is not difficult 
to trace the Guru’s progress in this tour of propaganda. 
He first visited Khadur and Goindwal, places sanctified 
by two of his predecessors, and then passing through 
the villages of Bhaini and Khanpur, arrived at Khara 
where, * the prospect around him — the flowering woods 
and glades, the limpid water, and the fresh and 
exhilarating atmosphere ’ appears to have made such a 
profound impression on his mind that he forthwith 
procured land from the villagers and laid there the 
foundation of a city, which came to be known as Tarn 
Taran . 2 The tank which the Guru planned could 
not be completed owing to the interference of a local 
Muhammadan official but a good beginning had been 

1 Trumpp, op. cit., p. laxsi. 

2 The place appears to have been founded in 1590. * The name 
Tarn Taran means a raft to take men across the world’s ocean.’ 
(MacauliSe, op. cit., Vol. Ill, p. 25.) 
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made and the place forthwith gained ground as an 
important resort of Sikh pilgrimage We have already 
seen that Sikh tradition claimed miraculous healing 
powers for the waters of the sacred tank of Amritsar ; 
a similar and even more insistent declaration seems 
to have been made in the case of Tarn Taran as well, 
and there may be something in the suggestion that 
‘ the mythical powers of the water of the tank in the 
cure of leprosy would appear to have been pronounced 
by Guru Arjan with the object of getting rid of persons 
afflicted with that loathsome disease from the sacred 
precincts of the temple at Amritsar.’ 1 At least this 
much is certain that many lepers were in past times 
drawn there by the reputation of the place and a large 
quarter of the town is now inhabited by lepers . 2 
However, the foundation of this city was of great 
importance in the history of Sikhism. ‘Tarn Taran 
is the capital of the tract of country known as the 
Manjha or middle land, which extends from the Ravi 
to the Bias, the nursery of the chivalry of the Native 
Army, and the home of a sturdy and strong race of 
agriculturists.” 3 The people of this tract have always 
formed the backbone of the Sikh community and this 
fact may very well be attributed to the propaganda 
work of Guru Arjan and the foundation of the city of 
Tarn Taran in the very heart of their country. 

It appears that the Guru then crossed the Bias and 
went over to the Jalandhar district where he is said 

1 Amritsar District- Gazetteer, 1883-4, p. 76. 

2 Ibid. ‘ About a mile from the town there is an asylum for the 
reception of indigent lepers from all parts of the province.’ 

3 Ibid, 
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to have laid the nucleus of another city which he called 
Kartarpur and which has since risen to considerable 
spiritual and temporal eminence. The Guru next 
passed through a network of villages, preaching every- 
where with success and making many converts, and at 
last arrived at Lahore. Here he made arrangements 
for the construction of the Guru’s Bawali at Dabbi 
Bazar and then proceeded to the Gurdaspur district . 
He visited in turn the shrine of Guru Nanak at Debra 
Baba Nanak and the Udasi Srichand at Barath and 
finally returned to Amritsar. 

The next important incident in the Guru’s career 
is the birth of his son Hargobind at Wadali in 1595 
A. D. It seems that the tour of propaganda had lasted 
about 5 years and it was possibly about 1594 that he 
returned to Amritsar. 1 The Sikh records state that 
the Guru’s long absence had not, in the least, soothed 
the feelings of Prithia who continued to annoy him as 
before. Indeed, this enmity of Prithia proved such a 
great obsession with the Sikh chroniclers that they 
have mixed it up even with the circumstances of the 
birth of Hargobind. It is said that Prithia V jealousy 
was continually fanned by his wife Karmo but Prithia 
consoled her with the assurance that as Guru Arj an had 
no issue their son Mihrban was bound to succeed to the 
gaddi. This conversation, we are told, was overheard 

1 Macauliffe says that it was in 1589 that the Guru laid the first 
brick of the masonry foundation of the Har Mandar (op. cit., Vol. Ill, 
p. 10). We are told that the construction of Tarn Taran began in 1590. 
It thus seema that the Guru must have started on his tour about the 
end of 1589. From the Sikh records it also appears that the Guru 
returned to Amritsar at least a year before the birth of Hargobind 
which happened in 1595. 
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by the Guru’s wife Ganga who became forthwith 
anxious for a child and prayed of her husband to 
grant her the boon of a son. The Guru thereupon sent 
his wife to Bhai Budha, an ancient Sikh of Guru 
Nanak’s time who dwelt in a neighbouring forest, 
to pray for the desired boon. The mission to Bhai 
Budha, however, proved unsuccessful as he seems to 
have been perturbed by the display of the Guru’s wife 
who had gone to him in great state, ‘taking with her 
as her attendants the wives of the headmen of Amrit- 
sar.’ Bhai Budha is said to have humbly represented 
to her that he was merely a grass-cutter and servant of 
her house. He disclaimed all powers of intercession 
and told her that it was the Guru alone who fulfilled 
every one’s desires. Ganga returned disappointed to her 
husband and reported the failure of her mission. Guru 
Arjan told her that the saints and the true Guru never 
liked display and that if she wished to succeed she 
must go to Bhai Budha in an attitude of humility and 
supplication. She did as she was told and this time 
Bhai Budha blessed her and said that she would have 
a son who would be ‘very handsome and brave, possess 
spiritual and temporal power, become a mighty hunter, 
ride on rojal steeds, wear two swords, be puissant in 
battle, and trample on the Mughals.’ 1 

It is clearly unnecessary to bring in the jealousy 
of Karmo to explain Ganga’s very natural desire for a 
son. From Guru Arjan’s own hymns it appears that 
he had become very anxious for a son and when he got 
one he wrote in the fulness of his heart : ‘ The True 

1 SUra i Prakas, Bas III, i-iii ; Macauliffe, op. cit., Vol. Ill ran 
.39 > i'F- 
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Guru hath granted me what my heart desired.’ And it 
is possible or even probable that the prophecy about 
the character and achievements of Hargobind had been 
put into the mouth of Bhai Budha by a later chroni- 
cler. But the story of Bhai Budha’ s having had 
some connection with the birth of Hargobind cannot 
be altogether brushed aside. Besides the fact that we 
have a very strong Sikh tradition to that effect we have 
to take into account the hymns composed by Guru 
Arjan on the occasion of the birth of his son, which 
contain distinct references to a saint. The Guru says 
that ‘everybody hath been making his own remarks,’ 
or in other words, people had been saying that he 
would have no children but ‘that the words of holy men 
are immutable is apparent to all.’ 1 Further on the 
Guru adds — ‘ The saint hath been merciful, and all my 
family is delighted.’ 2 There can thus be little doubt 
that Guru Arjan himself believed that the birth of 
Hargobind was due to the kindly intercession of a 
holy man, presumably Bhai Budha. 

Hargobind, however, was not born in Amritsar but 
at a village called Wadali about seven miles distant. 
We are told that at the instigation of Prithia a revenue 
officer of the district named Sulahi Khan prepared to 
attack Amritsar under the pretence of levying tribute 
and anticipating the troubles and annoyance the Guru 
retired to Wadali where he remained for two years. 
His stay there seems to have been, more or less, un- 
eventful, excepting the part that he is said to have 
played in amicably settling the disputes between Wadali 

1 Macauliffe, op* ciU, Vol. HI, p. 83. 

2 Ibid, p. 36. 
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and the neighbouring villages . 1 The Sikh records, 
however, state that even in his retirement he was in- 
cessantly troubled by the intrigues of Prithia. The 
birth of an heir to Guru Arjan had proved too much 
for Prithia and his wife and it is said that they planned 
to murder the child. They got hold of an old nurse 
of the family, and persuaded her, on promise of a re- 
ward of one hundred rupees, to goto Wadali and poison 
the child. * The deceitful nurse went home, applied 
poison to the nipples of her breast, mixed some 
more in a medicine called gurhti given to infants in 
the East and proceeded to Wadali.’ It so happened 
that Hargobind was at that time suffering from some 
temporary illness and refused to suckle. Ganga was 
very much pleased at the coming of the old nurse 
at this crisis and, deceived by her specious words, 
entrusted the child to her. The nurse at first tried 
the medicine but the child would not take it. Then 
she opened her breast and offered it to the child but 
it was refused again. Thereupon the nurse fainted 
and fell backwards. When she regained her senses she 
was so much overwhelmed with terror that she gave 
out the designs of Prithia. It is further stated that 
the Guru’s brother next got hold of a snake-charmer 
and persuaded him to kill Hargobind by exposing 
him to a cobra. But the plot failed again. When the 
snake was let loose Hargobind is said to have taken it 
in his hand and killed it immediately . 2 These stories 
clearly illustrate how in the later Sikh chronicles 
incidents of doubtful authenticity have been freely 

1 Macauiiffe, op. tit., Vol. 3H, p. 34. 

2 Ibid, pp. 36-39 ; Suraj Prdkds, Bas, III, vu. 

26 
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introduced into the body of the narrative, making it 
sometimes almost impossible to get at the facts. But of 
this more anon. 

Guru Arjan returned to Amritsar in 1597 when 
Hargobind was two years old but be was not destined 
to remain in peace. It appears that soon after 
Hargobind was attacked with small-pox and the 
hymns written by the Guru on the occasion show the 
intense anxiety of the father and, at the same time, his 
implicit reliance on God’s name at this hour of crisis. 
Guru Arjan says: 

“ I have ever and ever repeated God’s name, 

And God Himself hath preserved my child. 

The small-pox is stayed ; 

Our troubles are removed by God’s name.” 1 

And in the fulness of his heart he attributes the child’s 
recovery entirely to the grace of God. We are told : 

” God hath protected the honour of His servant. 

The Guru gave the medicine of God’s name, and all 
the fever hath departed. 

God of His mercy hath preserved Hargobind.” 2 

But as soon as this calamity was over Prithia 
engineered another plot to ensure the succession of his 
own son to the gaddi. This time he is said to have 
entered into a conspiracy with Hargobind’s ‘ male 
nurse’ who was a Brahman by caste. We are told that 
the nurse succeeded in putting some poison into a cup of 
milk intended for the child but he could not persuade 

1 Macauliffe, op, ciU, Vol, HI, p. 43. 

1 Ibid, p. 44. 
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Hargobind to drink it. When he persisted in his 
attempt the child began to cry and this brought 
Guru Arjan to the scene. He suspected foul play and 
gave a portion of the milk to a dog which instantly 
died. At this discovery the Brahman is said to have 
been seized with colic. He confessed his intention of 
poisoning the child at Prithia 's instigation and soon 
afterwards expired. This incident also, no doubt, in 
some respects resembles the previous attempts of Prithia 
to murder Hargobind but it stands on an entirely 
different footing. In one of his hymns Guru Arjan 
notices it and there can thus be little doubt about its 
basic truth. The Guru says : 

“ The poison produced no impression whatever on him ; 

The evil Brahman died of the colic. 

The Supreme Being Himself preserved his servant, 

The sinner died by the Guru's power.” 1 

It may not, therefore, be improbable that the stories 
of the female nurse and the snake-charmer were 
later embellishments reared on the edifice supplied by 
the remarks of the Guru, particularly as it is not 
difficult to trace therein the influence of Krsnaite 
legends . 2 

However, the discovery of this outrageous project 
must have put Prithia in a very uncomfortable position 
and we are told that in order to anticipate any charge 
that the Guru might make against him he set out with 

1 MacauliSe, op. cit Vol. Ill, p. 47. 

2 Cf. the legends of the nurse Putana, sent by Kamsa to kill Krsna 
and. also the story of Krsija’s having saved the life of Nanda by killing 
a serpent. ( Bhagavata Purana f X, 6, 34.) 
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his family for Delhi. In vain did Mahadev, the Guru’s 
second brother, remonstrate with him and equally 
fruitless was the attempt at reconciliation made by 
Guru Arj an himself who sent Bhai Gurdas to Hehar 
where, on his way to Delhi, Prithia had gone on a 
visit to his friend Sulahi Khan . 1 In due time Prithia 
and Sulahi Khan went to Delhi and a memorial 
is said to have been presented before the Emperor. 
Akbar ‘decided in first place that he would not interfere 
in the affairs of religious men, and secondly that the 
memorial was false.’ In a hymn of his the Guru 
seems to refer to this incident though the. Emperor is 
not expressly mentioned. He attributes the discom- 
fiture of Prithia to the grace of God ‘who himself 
showed the memorial to be false," and adds that 
‘ Prithia is involved in the consequences of his own 
acts.’ 2 

This proved a crushing blow to Prithia and he 
seems to have been so much disheartened that, at least 
for some time, he ceased to annoy the Guru. This 
respite was of the greatest importance as it enabled 
the Guru to turn once more to that wholesome work 
of consolidation which he had begun with such promise 
during the earlier part of his career. And the work 
that he now commenced may very well be regarded 
as the crowning achievement of his life. This was 
nothing less than the compilation of the Granth Sahib. 
Macauliffe says, “Guru Arjan now felt the necessity 
of laying down rules for the guidance of his followers 
in the performance of their daily religious duties and 

1 Suraj Pralcas, Ras. HE, xviii-xxv. 

2 Macauliffe, op. cit., Vol. Ill, p. 49. 
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expiatory rites. This course would reduce his religion 
to consistency, and hinder divergent tenets and rituals. 
That consummation, however, could only be attained 
when the exact words of the Gurus were permanently 
recorded in one grand volume.” * It is further stated 
that information reached the Guru to the effect 
that Prithia had begun the compilation of a Granth 
in which he was trying to pass his own compositions 
as those of Guru Nanak and steps to meet this arro- 
gant encroachment could no longer be delayed. But 
apart from these considerations an authoritative compi- 
lation of the hymns of the successive Gurus had become 
a matter of vital necessity. In the practical side of 
Sikhism the most obvious religious exercise enjoined 
on the followers had been the singing of hymns in 
praise of the True One and it had also been laid down 
that only the real hymns of the Gurus should be used, 
for the purpose. For instance, Guru Amar Das says : 

V. Come, ye disciples, beloved of the true Guru, siDg 
a true song. 

Sing a song of the Guru, the song of songs. 

Saith Nanak, ever sing this true song.” 

And he adds : 

“ Without the true Guru every song is false, 

Every song is false without the true Guru. 

They who utter it are false, they who hear it are 
false, and false is its author.” 2 

And we have already seen that the work of collect- 
ing and compiling the hymns of the Gurus had made 

1 Macauliffa) op.eit Vol. II, p. 5b. 

* Ibid ( Knand . xxiii, xxiv), p. 124, 
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considerable progress during his pontificate. But this 
had necessarily been incomplete and were now practi- 
cally inaccessible to the generality of the Sikh public. 
The compilation that Guru Arjan now planned was. 
thus clearly a desideratum and its completion furnished 
the coping-stone to his strenuous work of organisation. 

Naturally Guru Arjan’s first object was to secure 
the previous compilation which, he knew, was in the 
custody of Mohan, one of the sons of Guru Amar Das. 
It appears that the Guru sent Bhai Gurdas and Bhai 
Budha, one after another, for the purpose but they 
both failed and then Guru Arjan went to Mohan in 
person . The Sikh writers have enshrouded the story in 
a veil of mystery but it seems that the failure of the 
two emissaries had shown the Guru that a little diplo- 
macy was needed and after some initial difficulties he 
did at last succeed in getting the object of his desire. 
In the ecstasy of his delight the Guru wrote : 


“I am wealthy and fortunate in the true name. 

I sing God’s praises with composure and love. 
When I opened and saw my father and grand- 
father’s treasury of sacred books 
My soul was enriched. 

My store-houses were filled with gems and rubies 
Inestimable, inexhaustible, and unweighable. 

0 my brethren, let us eat and spend this wealth 
together.” 1 


1 Macauliffe, op. cit., Vol. Ill, p. 58. We are told that this manu- 
script is still found at Goindwal and that the order of the Granth Sahib 
was at least in part suggested by it. Guru Arjan is said to have used 
another manuscript which ‘was seen by Gyan Singh with a woman who 
lived in Katra Mahan Singh at Amritsar.’ Further, on the authority of 
the Tavarilth-Khalsa Mohan Singh saysth at “ in response to a general 
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To these were now added Guru Arjan’s own com- 
positions, which were very numerous and formed by 
far the major portion of the entire collection when 
it was finally completed. Further, the Guru made 
selections from the compositions of various bhagats or 
saints, both Hindu and Muhammadan, whose teachings 
agreed with those of the Sikh Gurus in their funda- 
mentals, and incorporated them in the Granth. Lastly 
we are told that “several bards who had accepted the 
Sikh religion appeared before the Guru, and offered 
him panegyrics of himself and his predecessors. The 
Guru graciously gave such compositions a place in the 
sacred volume.” The huge amount of material thus 
collected was then written out by Bhai Gurdas at the 
dictation of Guru Arjan and after much arduous 
labour the work was at last completed in A.D. 1604. 
The Granth Sahib, 1 as it came to be called, was 
placed in the Har Mandar with Bhai Budha in charge. 

invitation issued by Guru Arjan Deb to the holders of MSS. containing 
the poetry of the previous four Gurus, one Bhai Bhakta, of Arora caste, 
belonging to Jalal Pur, in the Paragana of Hasan Abdal, produced a 
huge tome containing the Bani of the first four Sikh Gurus and much 
other poetry besides, which was duly UBed by Guru Arjan Dev, the said 
MS. having been finally returned to the owner. It is further stated 
that the MS. was a priceless heirloom in the family as it had been com- 
pleted contemporaneously with the respective Gums whose autographs 
were obtained. The signatures of the first four Gurus were shown to 
the fifth Guru who gave his own signature. The signatures of the 
other, later Gurus, are also said to be present in the MS. which was 
stated by Gyan Singh, the author of the Tamrikh, to be then in the 
custody of one Buta Singh Pasari of Rawalpindi. (Kabir and the 
Bhagti Movement, Yol. I', pp. 49, 79.)” 

1 It is also called the Adi Granth to distinguish it from the 
Dasam Patshah ka Granth, or the Book of the tenth King, *>., Guru 
Gobind Singh. 
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This closes the history of Guru Arjan’s achieve- 
ments as a peaceful organiser. But almost all modern 
writers state that Guru Arjan also did something to 
foster trade and industry among the members of his 
community. This is quite conceivable and there seems 
nothing improbable in it. The Sikhs had become 
purely a community of householders and the Gurus 
were never tired of emphasising the dignity of labour 
and of all honest avocations . 1 But the matter has 
been carried much further. Particular stress has been 
laid on the alleged fact that Guru Arjan encouraged his 
followers to engage in horse trade with countries 
beyond the Indus and one writer in particular has taken 
considerable pains to explain the importance and pos- 
sible effects of this step. It has been suggested that 

1 Teja Singh very rightly emphasises this aspect of the Guru’s 
work (Growth of Responsibility in Sikhism, pp. 29-32) but it seems that 
in his enthusiasm he has overstepped the limit. For instance, we are 
told that “ the creation of an intelligent middle class was (as it still is) 
the crying need of the time. The society in India was so constituted as 
to give no scope to the development of arts and industries. The rigid 
caste rules had made it impossible for the men of higher castes to take 
part in the cultivation of arts and sciences. They stood aloof and left 
the sweating work to be done by the so-called lower castes.” This is 
only another instance of the present-day tendency of attributing all the 
ills of India to the caste-system but facts speak otherwise. To say that 
the higher classes took no part in the cultivation of arts and sciences is to 
ignore plain facts and there is enough material in the Sikh records them- 
selves to show that the higher classes, particularly the Khatris, were 
traders par excellence long before Sikhism made its influence felt. There 
might have been some apathy on the part of men of ability and talent to 
f ake to producing but, as Moreland points out (From Akbar to Aurangzib, 
p. 233), the chief reason for that was not the ‘ social constitution of 
India ’ but the revenue policy of the administration, which reacted un- 
favourably on production. 
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the Guru’s motive was political and that ‘ it is 
likely that the trade, or at any rate a considerable part 
of it, was carried on with public funds of the com- 
munity, and the major portion of the profits therefore 
went to the funds of the church.’ 1 As Cu nnin gham 
says, “ Nor was Arjun heedless of other means of ac- 
quiring wealth and influence; he dispatched his follow- 
ers into foreign countries to be as keen in traffic as they 
were zealous in belief, and it is probable that his 
transactions as a merchant were extensive, although 
confined to the purchase of horses in TurkeBtan.” 2 
In similar strain Trumpp says that the Guru engaged 
in trade in grand style 3 and he is almost echoed by 
Irvine. 4 But it appears to us that the matter has 
been treated rather carelessly and, so far as we are 
aware, there is no clear and reliable evidence in support 
of these contentions. Cunningham remarks that ‘the 
ordinary Sikh accounts are to this effect ’ but it is evi- 
dent that he does not attach any great value to these. 
He also refers to the Dabistan, but the passage which 
he undoubtedly means clearly refers to the masands and 
not to the Gurus, though the word ‘ guru ’ is used . 5 
Moreover, there is nothing here about trade in horses or 

1 Narang, op. cit., pp 35, 36. 

2 Cunningham, op. cit., p. 52. 

3 Trumpp, op. cit., p. lxxxi. 

* Irvine, Lal&r Mughals, Yol. I, p. 76. 

5 Mohsin Fani says that the Sikhs established that an udasi or one 
that has abandoned the world, is not to be esteemed higher than any 
other man. ‘ On that account, some of their Gurus are inclined to agri- 
culture, others to commerce, and to various trades and occupations’ 
( Dabistan , Vol. II, p. 2721. Cunningham apparently deduced a dubious 
conclusion from this passage and it seems that all subsequent writers 
have followed him without looking closely into the matter. 

27 
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Guru Arjan’s participation in it. In another connec- 
tion, not noticed by Cunningham, Mohsin Bani speaks 
of a Sikh named Sadah who had been sent by Guru 
Hargobind to bring horses from Balkh. He brought 
three beautiful Irak horses for his master but they were 
seized by a tyrant named Khalil Beg. 1 It should be 
noted that in this instance the horses were ordered to 
be brought for the Guru’s own sake and there is abso- 
lutely no suggestion of any trade in the affair. More- 
over, trade in horses was no new thing. It is stated in 
the JanamsaMils that Guru Nanak’s father Kalu had 
once asked him to be a dealer in horses and in his 
characteristic fashion Nanak replied : 

“ Make thy hearing of the sacred books thy mer- 
chandise, — truth the horses thou takest to sell ; 

Tie up virtues as thy travelling expense and think 
not in thy heart of to-morrow. 

When thou arrivest in the land of God, thou shalt 
obtain happiness in his abode.” 2 

These verses clearly show that even in the days of 
Nanak trading in horses by men of his class was not 
an uncommon event and consequently a few isolated 
instances of later days cannot be regarded as in any 
way conclusive unless it can be shown by direct evi- 
dence that Guru Arjan had actually encouraged and 
himself taken part in the lucrative horse trade with 
Balkh and Irak. 

But trade or no trade, Guru Arjan’s achievements 
had been solid enough and we are told that during the 

1 Dabisian, Vol. II, p, 284. 

3 Macauliffe, op. cit., Vol. I, p. 23. 



closing years of his life his enemies again combined 
made a determined attempt to bring about his ruin. 
The inveterate Prithia had in the meantime been great- 
ly weakened by the accidental death of his friend and 
patron, Sulahi Khan. It is said that ‘ one day Prithia 
took Sulahi to admire some brick-kilns he had made. 
On arriving, Sulahi’s horse started at the 
flight of a bird from under his feet, and ran with 
rider straight into a kiln in full blast. In a few 
minutes horse and rider became a mass of cinders.' 1 
But this loss was more than made up by an unexpected 
recruit of a much more formidable character to the 
ranks of the Guru’s enemies. This was Chandu Shah, 
an imperial Dewan, who appears to have been an in- 
habitant of Lahore but whose official duties necessitated 
his residence at Delhi. The story runs that he had 
sought the hands of the Guru’s son Hargobind for 
daughter Sada Kaur but the Guru refused the alliance 
primarily because his Delhi Sikhs were 
proposal. It is said that the proposed alliance 
at all to Chandu ’s liking as he considered the Guru 
be a person of inferior status, particularly as he was 
dependent on offerings for his subsistence. Bat the 


1 In a hymn in Bilaval Gum Arjan refers to this incident 
the Guru : 

“ God preserved me from Sulahi. 

Sulahi by no means succeeded; Sulahi died unclean. 

God drew forth hi3 axe and smote off his head and in 
moment lie became ashes. 

He was consumed ever meditating evil ; He who created 
him thrust him 


See also Surdj Prakas, Has IV, xviii. 
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importunities of his wife proved too much for him and 
he at last gave his consent. However, it seems that 
Chandu’s offensive remarks had reached the ears of the 
local Sikhs who became very much annoyed and imme- 
diately sent a messenger post-haste with a letter to the 
Guru requesting him urgently to refuse the alliance. 

' The result of the whole matter was that Chandu’s pro- 
posal was rejected and in the very presence of his 
emissaries Hargobind was triumphantly betrothed to a 
daughter of Narain Das and next to that of Hari 
; Chand. This was an insult 1 * 3 which Chandu took 
. seriously to heart and henceforth he became the dead- 
, liest enemy of the Guru. And, according to Sikh 
tradition, it was not long before he was sought out by 
Prithia and his friends and a grand combination against 
the Guru arranged.? 

It is said that Prithia succeeded iu persuading 
the Kazis and Brahmans to lay a complaint against 
the Guru on the ground that the Granth compiled by 
him blasphemed both the Hindus and the Muham- 
madans and through the influence of Chandu the 
memorial was duly placed before the Emperor. At 
the Emperor’s order the Granth was brought before 
him together with Bhai Budha and Bhai Gurdas who 
deputised for the Guru. After some discussion the 
Emperor became convinced that the complaint against 
the Guru was totally groundless and the deputies 
were dismissed with dresses of honour for themselves 

1 Narang says (op. tit., p. 40, f.n.) that “ under a mistaken 

notion of honour, a noble Khatri could not brook to marry his daughter 
to any one else, after a bridegroom for her had been once selected.” 

3 Macauliffe, op. tit,, Vol. Ill, pp. 81-82. 
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and their Guru. And we are . further told that the 
discomfiture of the conspirators became complete when 
the Emperor next paid a visit to the Guru and in 
compliment to him remitted the revenues of the 
Punjab for that year. 

This is the Sikh tradition as we find it embodied 
in the later Sikh chronicles but the story in all its 
details can hardly be acceptable unless we find it 
corroborated by some independent and more reliable 
testimony. The stories of these deputations to Akbar 
are by no means few and we must not ignore the 
possibility that some at least might have been inspired 
by Akbar’ s well-known toleration and his predilection 
for saints and fakirs. Bub it must be pointed out that 
with regard to Akbar’ s alleged visit to Guru Arjan 
we possess some independent evidence. Macauliffe 
says, “ Badaoni states that on another occasion, 
namely, the thirteenth of the month of Azur (Jamadi 
ul sanl), Akbar, with a gorgeous military retinue, 
crossed the Bias and went to Goindwal to visit Guru 
Arjan, whose teaching and character he appreciated.” 1 
This seems to establish the visit and the Khulasatu- 
t-Tawarikh says distin ctly that a small portion of the 
revenues was also actually remitted at the request 
of Guru Arjan. Bujan Rai states that “ when Akbar 
left Lahore and reached Batala he came to know 
that a fight had taken place between Musalman 
Fakirs and Sannyasis. He went to the spot and put 
to prison the Musalman Fakirs who had done .in- 
justice and had broken some of the temples. He 
.ordered the temples td be repaired and from there he 


l Macauliffie, op. tit., Vol. Ill, p. 84. 
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crossed the Bias and visited the house of Guru Arjan, 
a disciple and successor of Baba Nanak and he was 
very much pleased when he recited some of the poems 
of Baba Nanak about the unity of the Godhead. 
The Guru expressed his obligation to the Emperor 
for his visit and at the time of his departure represent- 
ed to him that in the Punjab the price of corn 
had gone up and the people found it difficult to pay 
the revenue. The Emperor accepted his request and 
issued orders to his officers to reduce the revenue by 
one-tenth or one-twelfth.” 1 The Sikh tradition is 
thus substantially corroborated though, as we have 
pointed out before, it is difficult to accept it in its 
entirety. 

Looked at from the secular point of view this visit 
of the Emperor and his partial remission of the 
revenues at the Guru’s request must be regarded as 
the highwater-,mark in Arjan’s career. But almost 
immediately afterwards his fortunes set on the ebb 
and brought his career to a tragic and lamentable 
end. That incident, however, was the first of a series 
of events that brought in a new phase of development 
and belongs more properly to the history of the 
transition to militarism under Guru Arjan’s son and 
successor, Hargobind. We have been concerned till 
now in tracing the history of the development of the 
Sikh Panth since Sikhism was first brought into 
being by the bold and unequivocal declaration of Guru 
Nanak that * there is no Hindu and no Musalman’ ; 
and the first phase may be said to have ended in 1604, 
■the year in which the Granth Sahib was compiled 


1 Khulasatu-t-Tawarikh (Zafar Hasan’s edition), p. 425, 
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and placed in the Har Mandar. The progress hitherto 
had been almost entirely peaceful with practically no 
interference from the established state, which, on the 
contrary, had on occasions been friendly and helpful. 
In the new epoch that was about to commence cir- 
cumstances entirely changed, methods became openly 
violent and the state stood out in determined opposi- 
tion. But it is needless to point out that the new 
was based on and conditioned by the old and before 
we pass on to the new epoch it is thus necessary that 
we should take stock of what had already been achieved 
and acquaint ourselves more thoroughly with Sikh 
ideals and institutions. 



CHAPTER VI 


Ideals and Institutions 


Tradition affirms that towards the close of his life 
Guru Nanak began a systematictrial of his followers. 
His object, no doubt, was to discover the person who 
was qualified above all others to bear the burden of 
the Guruship after his death and we are told that 
the trial generally took the form of apparently un- 
reasonable commands at unseasonable times by Guru 
Nanak to those around him. Thus, on one occasion, 
in a winter’s night when heavy rain was falling, a 
part of the wall of the Guru’s house was demolished 
and he expressed his desire that it should be imme- 
diately repaired. His sons very naturally said that 
that was not the proper time for doing the work and 
that in the morning they would call masons and 
labourers and have the wall repaired. But Nanak 
would not hear of it ; he said that the Guru’s work 
must be performed by his Sikhs and that there was 
no necessity to wait for masons and labourers. At 
this reiterated command of the Guru * everybody was 
silent except Lahina (afterwards Angad) who at once 
stood up and began to repair the wall. The Guru’s 
sons and other Sikhs went off to sleep.’ But for Lahina 
this was only the beginning of his trial. After some 
time the Guru came to inspect the work, expressed 
his dissatisfaction and asked Lahina to pull it down 
and begin again from the beginning. This was 
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repeated several times till at last the Guru’s sons 
could hold their patience no longer and told Lahina 
plainly that ‘ he was* a fool to obey unreasonable 
orders.’ In all humility Lahina replied that ‘ a servant 
should make his hands useful by doing his master’s 
work .’ 1 There the matter apparently ended and it is 

■ , needless to state that the point of the story lies in its 

illustration of the virtue of implicit obedience to the 
Guru. 

There are several other stories of the kind but we 
would content ourselves by noticing only one other, 
wherein we are given the traditional explanation as 
to how the name Lahina was changed to Angad and 
which we find incorporated in the oldest Janamsakhi. 
The story runs that one day Gorakhnath , 2 who by the 
way was dead several centuries back, came to Guru 
Nanak and congratulated him on ‘ the wide diffusion 
f of his name.’ The Guru said that Gorakhnath would 

soon see how many of these alleged votaries really be- 
longed to the Guru and then a very extraordinary thing 
happened. Guru Nanak came out of his house with 
the alleged ‘votaries of the Name * as well as Gorakh- 
nath and proceeded in a certain direction. In the 

meantime the ground, at successive stages, had been 

! strewn by the order of the Lord with copper, 

silver and gold coins and at the first stage when 
they reached the place with the copper coins scat- 
; tered broadcast many of the votaries took the coins 

and went away. The silver and the gold coins 
proved too much for most of those who had still 

■ 1 Macaulifie, op. cit., Vol. II, p. 6. 

5 Evidently the founder of the sect of the Jogis is meant. 
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been in the party till at last when they reached 
a funeral pyre two only of the votaries remained. 
Upon the funeral pyre ‘ four lamps were burning, a 
sheet was spread over it, under which a dead one 
was lying, but a stench was coming from him.’ Guru 
Nanak asked the two disciples whether any of them 
was ready to eat the corpse. One of them turned 
lpds face and left the place in disgust and then 
Lahina, who alone had stuck to the last, asked the 
Guru: ‘0 Sir, from which side shall I apply my 
mouth ? * On being told to begin from the side of the 
feet, Lahina lifted the sheet when he found that 
Guru Nanak was lying there asleep. Thereupon 
Gorakhnath said: ‘0 Nanak, he is thy Guru, who 
will be produced from thy body,* and the name 
Lahina was changed to Angad. 1 The story may 
be absurd and even ridiculous but it is interesting 
to’ note the points that the chronicler wants to make 

1 Trumpp, op. tit., pp. xliii-xliv. 

Apart from these stories, the main fact that Guru Nanak had actually 
tested his followers in order to find out the man who was best qualified 
to succeed him is testified to by the Coronation Ode. It says that 
‘Lahina obeyed the orders of Guru Nanak whether necessary or unneces- 
sary ’ and further that * Lahina obeyed what the Guru had ordered him, 
and earned the reward of his acts.’ We are also told : 

“ He tested his Sikhs and his sons, and the whole sect saw what he 
had done. 

It was when Lahina was purified that Guru Nanak consecrated him.” 

And we also get dear hints as to why the name Lahina was changed 
to Angad. Angad literally means “of the body ” and the Coronation Ode 
4 says, ‘A scion of Guru Nanak exchanged bodies with him and took posses- 
sion of his throne,’ and that Guru Nanak’s light blended with Guru 
Angad’s, and Guru Nanak became absorbed in him. The idea no 
doubt is that Angad was the same in essence as Guru Nanak. (Macau- 
liffe, op. ciV., Vol, II, pp. 26, 27.) 
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out. Here again Angad alone comes out of the ordeal 
and the test that he is put to is the implicit and un- 
conditional surrender to the Guru. 

Coming next to the nomination of Amar Pas to the 
Guruship we are again introduced to several incidents 
of the type narrated above. But we would notice only 
one which is said to have finally confirmed Guru 
Angad in liis determination to nominate Amar Das to 
the Guruship. It was again a dark rainy night, ‘cold 
winds blew, lightning flashed, and every human being 
was glad to find shelter in his house and go to sleep.’ 
On such a night as thi3, when three hours were still to 
pass before daylight could be expected to break, the 
Guru called out for water. Nobody heeded him. The 
Guru then awakened one of his sons and asked him to 
fetch water but he showed no inclination to obey. At 
this Amar Das came forward and cheerfully volunteer- 
ed to go to the river to bring water for his master. The 
Guru objected on the ground that Amar Das was too 
old a man for such service but the objection was waiv- 
ed and the devoted disciple put a pitcher on his head 
and started for the river. After some adventures in 
the impenetrable darkness of the night Amar Das 
returned with the pitcher of water all right and it 
seems that the very next day he was invested with the 
insignia of Guruship. 1 Thus it is clear that, accord- 
ing to Sikh tradition, the sine qua non of eligibility 
to the Guruship, or in other words, the essential requi- 
site of an ideal Sikh was implicit surrender to the 
Guru, ‘sacrificium intellectus’ as Trumpp would call it. 2 


1 Macauliffe, op. cit . , Vol. 33, pp. 42, 43, 

2 Trumpp, op. cit., p. lxxvii. 
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In the case of Bam Das tradition shifts its ground. 
The old point is not abandoned. It is stressed as 
before and we are told that * Jetha performed such un- 
remitting service day and night that he allowed him- 
self no repose of mind and body.’ But the point that 
now comes to the forefront is the outstanding fact 
that the Guruship became hereditary in the line of 
Bam Das. This required explanation as well as justi- 
fication and we are introduced to several interesting 
stories and legends for the purpose. These are inde- 
pendent of one another but in different ways all seek 
to explain the fact of hereditary succession. The 
first story begins in the old style and exhibits in full 
the extreme devotion and obedience of Bam Das to his 
Guru. It is said that one day Guru Amar Das ordered 
each of his two sons-in-law, Bama and Jetha, to build 
a platform by the side of the Bawali. When the plat- 
forms were completed the Guru went to inspect them 
and exactly as Guru Nanak had done with the wall of 
Lahina, expressed his dissatisfaction and asked them 
to pull the platforms down and build them anew. 
With great reluctance Bama built his for the 
second time and when he was again told that the 
work was not satisfactory he flatly refused to obey 
any further what he called the Guru’s whims. But 
Jetha continued to break and build seven times in 
succession till at last the Guru was satisfied and 
blessed him in the following terms : “ Obeying my order 
seven times hast thou built the platform, so seven 
generations of thine shall sit on the Guru’s throne.” 1 

1 Macauliffe,* op.ct'i., Vol.'ll, pp.;142, 143. 
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As we have said, the story is in the old style but the 
denouement is new. 

In the second instance, the matter is approached ll 

in a different manner and the hereditary succession is H 

I made to appear as the reward of the wholehearted jfj 

l service and devotion of Jetha’s wife Bibi Bhani. The 11 

story runs that one day as the Guru was absorbed in jj 

deep meditation Bibi Bhani .entered his room and saw 
that one of the legs of the Guru’s couch was broken p 

and might give way at any moment. She at once put || 

her hand under the broken leg and kept the couch || 

level so that the Guru might not be disturbed in his 1 

meditation. When he awoke the Guru expressed great fel 

satisfaction at what she had done and invited her to ask 
a reward. Bibi Bhani is said ' to have implored that 
the Guruship should be made hereditary in her family (j 

and the request was granted but the Guru added that 
she had dammed the clear flowing stream of the 
Guruship and consequently great trouble and annoy- 
ance would result ; no doubt a prophecy ex eventu. 1 

It will be seen that in both the above cases the 
Guruship is still the reward of devotion and obedience, 
only that now the distinction is made hereditary 
. whereas in the cases of Angad and Amar Das it had 

been merely personal. Bub the legend that we are 
now about to narrate goes deeper into the hoary past 
% and presents the matter in a setting in which contem- 
porary events and personalities play practically no 1 

part. Moreover, this legend appears to be the oldest | 

of the series as we find a clear hint regarding it in I 

,1 ■ " ■' • ' ■ ■ ' : I 


1 Macauliffe, op. eit., VoLU, p; 144. 
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Bhai Gurdas and the story is fully developed by Guru 
Gobind Singh in his Bacitra Ndtak. Speaking of the 
nomination of Bam Das to the Guruship Bhai Gurdas 
remarks: 

“ What he previously received must be restored, 
and descend to the line that owneth it. 

The Sodhi king Bam Das sat on the throne, and 
was called the true Guru.” 

And again, 

" The Sodhis will not allow it to depart ; no others 
can endure the unendurable thing. 

What belongeth to the house shall remain in the 
house.” 1 

It appears that both the verses hint at some previous 
arrangement or something of the kind, though what 
that might be is by no means clear. We are, how- 
ever, inclined to think that in his usual cryptic manner 
Bhai Gurdas is here referring to the well-known legend 
which is narrated in great detail in the Bacitra Ndtak. 
The origin of the Sodhi family is traced to the time- 
honoured line of Baghu to which belonged the cele- 
brated hero of the Bamayana. Lahu and 'Kusu (Lava 
and Kusu)’, the two sons of Bama are said to have 
built the two cities of Lahore and Kassur, which were 
named after them. The descendants of these two 
kings continued to wield sceptres for a long time and 
lived in harmony till the days of Kalket and Kalrai. 
Kalket (descended from Kusu) is said ‘ to have 
possessed peerless strength ’ and had no difficulty in 
expelling Kalrai (descended from Lahu) from the city. 


1 Bbai Gurdas, War, I, 47. 
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The latter fled to the Sanaudh country where he married 
a king’s daughter. To him a son named Sodhi Rai 
was born and the Sodhi race began from that time. 
The Sodhis gradually became independent and influen- 
tial, conquered many countries and at last invaded the 
Punjab. The descendants of Kusu were defeated, and, 
in their turn, fled to Benares where in course of time 
they became the readers of the Veds and came to be 
known as the Vedis. Another turn in the wheel of 
fortune came. To patch up past differences the Sodhi 
king of the Punjab wrote a conciliatory letter to the 
Vedi chief and invited him and his followers to come 
back to the Punjab. The Vedi chief complied with 
the request. On the arrival of the Vedis the Sodhi 
king asked them to recite the Veds. They obeyed. 
The king was very much pleased, gave all his possess- 
ions to the Vedis and assuming the garb of a Rikhi 
retired to the forest to become absorbed in God’s love. 
The Vedi chief blessed the Sodhi king, saying, 
‘‘ When I come in the Kali Age under the name 
of Nanak I will make thee worthy of worship in the 
world. And thou shalt attain the highest dignity.” 
And the blessing was fulfilled when Guru A mar 
Das gave the Guruship to Ram Das So<M, in whose 
line it became hereditary . 1 

The fundamental ideal of surrender and service is 
absent here and the sole concern of the legend is to 
provide a sort of historical justification for succession 
to the Guruship on grounds of heredity . The Guruship 

1 Bacilra Natali, II-V. The Sanaudh country is said to be near 
Benares. According to Macauliffe, * its inhabitants, the Sanaudhis, 
were afterwards called Sodhis’ (op. eit., Vol. y, p. 291, f.n.). 
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is now declared to be an inalienable dignity which 
of right belonged to the Sodhi house and the prophecy 
of Bhai Gurdas that ‘ the Sodhis will not allow it to 
depart ’ was, as we know, literally fulfilled. That 
hereditary succession had become a settled and unalter- 
able practice is also clearly shown by a hymn which Guru 
Arjan evidently wrote on the birth of his sonHargobind, 
The Guru makes no secret of the fact that he had 
been most earnestly desiring the birth of an heir and 
he is profuse in his gratification that God had at last 
granted him the favour. But the point with which 
we are more particularly concerned is the fact that he 
regards this birth of a son as a momentous event in 
the history of Sikhism. “God hath erected the 
machinery of the faith/’ 1 says he. The Guru’s satis- 
faction was no doubt, to some extent, due to the fact 
that Prithia’s chances had now become • remote. 
Arjan’ s being childless had. considerably facilitated 
Prithia’s intrigues and we have seen that the birth of 
Hargobind had so completely upset him that he did 
not hesitate to stoop even to murderous designs. On 
the other hand, the Guru’s remarks leave little doubt 
that it was now too late in the day even for him to 
think of alienating the succession by nominating to the 
Guruship a devoted and ideal Sikh, a person, for 
instance, like Bhai Gurdas, to whose writings he had 
even offered the honour of incorporation in the Holy 

1 Isa, Macauliffe, op. cit., Vol. Ill, p. 35. We have in the original 
‘ dharamhala Hari bandhi hahali.' Trumpp renders 4 dharamkald ’ by 
* lustre of religion’ (op. cit., p. 557). It seems that Trumpp takes 
kald as in sixteen kalas or phases of the moon and hence derives 
4 lustre,’ But as kald is also used in the sense of a machine Macauliffe ’a 
rendering seema more accurate. 
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Granth and which the latter had, only in his extreme 
humility, refused. The Guruship had become the 
inalienable privilege of the house of Ram Das and that 
I is why Arjan equates the birth of Hargobind with * the 

I erection of the machinery of the faith,’ or in other 

words, the continued existence and progress of 
Sikhism. 

It thus appears that the circumstances attending 
successive nominations to the Guruship can no longer 
be regarded as affording infallible clues to our compre- 
hension of the characteristics of an ideal and perfect 
Sikh. The rule of primogeniture, no doubt, was never 
strictly followed and, it still remained the practice to 
nominate the best available man. 1 Further, the 
I Sikh records claim that the fundamental ideal of sur- 

render and devotion continued to play throughout the 
same prominent part in this all-important matter of 
nomination to the Guruship but, as the field from 
which the choice was to be made had been narrowed 
down to a single family and it is not in the least 
unlikely that the characters of the disgruntled candi- 
dates were unjustly blackened in the Sikh records, 
this line of approach has now perforce to be 
* abandoned. 

But fortunately for us this would make no material 
difference. The one point that we have been able to 
pick up so far, viz., the ideal of surrender and devotion, 

I is sufficiently attested by other and more reliable 

1 Aa Narang aays, * it is remarkable that even when succession 
became hereditary the best available men were appointed to the MasDad 
of G-urnship.’ Even the child of eight, Guru Harkrishan, ‘ made the 
best choice, passing over his own brother and uncle ’ (op. cit., 
j p. 65, f,n.j. 

{ 29 
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evidence. It has already been pointed out that in 
Nanak’s system the Guru formed the pivot on which 
everything else hinged. The disciple was asked to 
walk in the path of God, to remain ever content with 
His will and to obey His commands. But in these 
matters, as in everything else, the Guru was to point 
out the right path, he was to interpret the will of God 
and the commands of the Almighty were also to issue 
forth through the medium of his ordinances. The 
Guru, therefore, was to be implicitly obeyed. In the 
Granth Sahib this is emphasised again and again. 
Guru Nanak says : 

“ If thou desire to play at love with me, 

Come my way with thy head in the palm of thy hand. 
Put thy feet on this road ; 

Give thy head and regard not human opinion.” 1 

Here is a demand for complete self-sacrifice. In the 
same strain Guru Amar Das asks his disciples to 
entrust body, soul and wealth to the Guru and obey 
his order if they really wanted to succeed. 2 Guru 
Bam Das says: 

” Sikhs of the Guru and friends, walk in God’s way. 
Faithfully obey what the Guru preaeheth ; 

Hear, servants of God and brethren, serve the Guru 
very promptly. 

Tie up service to the Guru as thy travelling ex- 
penses to God ; 

Think not of to-day or to-morrow,” 3 

1 MacaulifEe, op. cit., Vol. I, p. 382. 

2 Ibid, Vol. II, p. 120. 

3 Ibid , p. 335. 
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l Such verses might be almost indefinitely multiplied. 

We may take it therefore that the ideal of absolute 
| surrender to the G-uru was one of the fundamental 

| principles of Sikhism. As Bhai Gurdas graphically 

puts it— ‘ To be a Sikh was to be dead . 1 He was to 
regard himself as a purchased slave fit to be yoked 
| to any work that may serve the Guru’s purpose . 1 

And this was no idle precept. Sikh tradition is 
| eloquent on the subject and many are the instances of 

I single-minded devotion that are remembered and 

I honoured with just and reasonable pride. But apart 

from that the point is very clearly illustrated by several 
anecdotes preserved by Mohsin Fani in his Dabistdn. 
We have already noticed the case of Sadah who had 
been ordered by the Guru to bring horses from Irak and 
when he was still only a day’s journey from home he 
was informed that his son was dangerously ill and re- 
quested to go back and see him. Sadah answered : “ If 
j he should die, there is wood enough in the house to burn 

! him ; I went about the Guru’s business and I will not 

j return.” The son died but he did not return.® This 

j Sadah we may take as the type of what a Sikh was 

j expected to be. The other instances recorded by 

Mohsin Fani are of a more extreme type and show 
j that this ideal of implicit obedience was often carried to 

j illogical lengths. We are told that there was a Sikh 

J named -Tahandas ‘who was high and proud in his 

j speeches, not agreeable to any, indifferent to good and 

bad that might happen to him.’ One day the Guru 
noticed a wound in his foot and asked J ahandas not to 


1 Bliai Garcias, War, III, 18. 
3 Dabistdn , Vol. II, p. 284. 
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envelop it too much and keep it raised. Jahandas kept 
his foot uncovered and suspended for three months and 
he gave up the practice only when he met the 
Guru again and the latter assured him that the order 
had been intended only as a precaution against the 
wound in his foot. On another occasion the Guru went 
into a garden and asked Jahandas to remain at the door. 
By accident the Guru returned by another door and 
Jahandas remained three days on his feet till at last 
the Guru was informed of it and called him away. 
Another day the Guru said to him : * Tell the Sikhs 

to bring wood into the kitchen, that they may gain 
some remuneration.’ The next day Jahandas did not 
appear. Suspecting some derangement of his brain the 
Guru and his Sikhs went out in search for him and 
found him with a bundle of wood on his shoulder. The 
Guru said: * I have not ordered you to bear that.’ 
Jahandas replied: ‘ You gave your orders to the Sikhs, 
a Sikh ami, and know not to be anything higher 
than they are.’ 1 This Jahandas was evidently a man 
of unsound temperament and we need not take his 
eccentricities seriously. But the last case which we 
would now take up is of a more serious character and 
exhibits a perversion of mind which it is difficult to 
justify. One day the Guru expressed a passing fancy 
for a speaking parrot and it is said that a Sikh at once 
rushed to the owner of the bird and bartered his wife 
and daughter to secure it and present it to the Guru . 2 
“ The perversion of moral judgment,” says Sarkar, “ and 
the ignorance of the relative value of things, illustrated 

1 Dabisian, Vol. II, pp. 282, 283. 

2 Ibid, p. 286. 
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by this anecdote and another that I have omitted for 
the sake of decency, are extreme ; but so too is the 
spirit of devotion among the followers of the Guru.” 1 
[Whatever that might be, there can, however, be little 
doubt that the ideal of implicit obedience to the Guru 
was a reality and not a mere text-book precept. 

It is thus a matter of paramount importance to 
understand what the ‘ Guru ’ meant in Sikhism and 
what it stood for. It has already been seen that 
Guru Nanak had unequivocally declared that with- 
out the Guru there could be no salvation and on 
the whole it appears that in Nanak’s compositions the 
■ Guru ’ is to be taken as the vehicle of communion 
between God and man, the medium through which the 
Word and the grace of God are made available. The 
Guru is in possession of the immortal wealth and he 
alone can give it . 2 Without the Word none could be 
saved and it is the Guru who communicates the Word. 
The Guru is a ‘ boat of salvation,’ a ladder to reach 
one’s home, a key to open the lock, a unifier of man 
with God and so on. He is thus an agent but he is 
the sole agent, for 

“ Man shall not be emancipated without the Guru’s 

instruction ; even though man performed hundreds of 

1 History of Aurangzib, Vol. Ill, p. 357. 

We also cannot include the story for the same reason. Sarkar 
says, “ It shows that the Sikhs of the middle 17th century held the 
same views about women that the Anabaptists of Munster did.” 
It seems to us that to condemn the whole Sikh community on the 
strength of two anecdotes preserved by a writer whom Cunningham 
characterises as * a garrulous and somewhat credulous Mahomedan 
(p. 27, f. n. 2) is, to say the least, uncritical and unjust. 

2 Mdjh kt War, Mah. I, Slok I. 
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thousands of ceremonies, all would still be darkness 

without the Guru .” 1 

But, at the same time the ‘ Guru ’ is presented in 
a rather impersonal aspect and it is probable that in 
certain instances ‘ God ’ is meant. In the Jap ft we 
read : 

‘ ‘ The Guru is Shiv ; the Guru is Vishnu and 

Brahma ; the Guru is Parbati, Lakshmi, and 

Saraswati.” 2 

Bhai Kahn Singh says that this verse is to be taken 
to mean that there are no other gods or goddesses 
besides the Guru, who, in his own being, comprises 
them all . 3 There are several other verses in which 
Nanak seems to speak of God as the Guru and 
Macauliffe 4 and Bhai Kahn Singh 5 have brought 
these under requisition to show that the founder of 
Sikhism recognised no earthly superior and that his 
Guru was God. Further, in another verse Nanak says 
that the Creator Himself possesses all knowledge and 
that He Himself spoke the Word . 6 This again is a 

1 Macauliffe, op. cit., Vol. I, p. 802. 

2 Japjt, V. 

3 Gurumat Prabhakar, p. 326, f. n. But ifc seems that the verae 
may also be taken to mean that the divinities named are merely different 
manifestations of the one true Guru. 

4 Macauliffe, op. cit., Vol. I, p. f. n 1. 

5 Gurumat Prabhakar, pp. 355, 356. Besides the verse in Sorath, 
Mahala I, to which Macauliffe refers, Kahn Singh adds two others : Mdru, 
Mahala I— Hari guru murati eka vartai, Nanak Hari guru bhaia; Sulii 
Astapadi, Mahala IV— satguru rnera sada sada, na avai na jai, uha abina- 
Bipurakb hai, sabh mahi rahia samai. 

6 Macauliffe, op. cit,, p. 290. 
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fresh viewpoint and it seems that here we have in germ 
the theory of the divine origin of Nanak’ s mission, a 
theory which, as we shall see, assumed considerable 
importance under his successors. 

Thus, at the very outset, the Guruship was invested 
with a mystical halo and with the progress of time 
the mystery increased. But the original conception of 
the Guru as the mediator between man and God never 
lost' ground. Guru Angad says: 

“ The Guru hath the key of the lock, the heart is 
the store-room, the body is its roof ; 

Nanak, without the Guru the doors of the heart 
cannot be opened, since nobody else hath the key.” 1 

The Guru is thus indispensable but he is not an end 
in himself but only a means, though the sole means, 
for the attainment of salvation. In the Anand Guru 
Amar Das writes : 

“ Whoever tumeth away from the true Guru, shall 
.* not obtain salvation without him ; 

Nor shall he obtain salvation elsewhere — go in- 
quire of persons of discrimination — 

He shall wander in many births, and not obtain 
deliverance without the true Guru ; "v 

But he shall at last obtain deliverance v by 
attaching himself to the feet of the true Guru who 
will communicate to him the Word. 

Saith Nanak, thoroughly reflect on this -There 
can be no deliverance without the true Guru.” 2 


: 




Macauliffe, op. cit., Vol. II, p. 58. 
Macauliffe, ibid, p. 124. 
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Here again the Guru is the communicator of the 
Word, through which alone deliverance can be obtained. 
Earn Das compares the Guru to a wholesale merchant 
who deals in the Name and ferries across the retail 
dealers, i.e., the disciples by means of the Word . 1 
The Guru is the mediator or the intercessor 2 and 
* without the true Guru God’s name is not found even 
though one perform hundreds of thousands and mil- 
lions of ceremonies .* 3 It does not seem necessary 
to pursue the matter further ; suffice it to say that even 
Bhai Gurdas, in whose hands the apotheosis of the 
Gurus almost reached its culmination, does not forget to 
lay stress on this aspect of the Guruship, though the 
idea of the intercessor is almost always mixed up with 
that of the founder of the true path and the saviour 
of the world . 4 

But this was nothing new, nor was it a special 
characteristic of Sikhism. The conception of the Guru 
as the mediator and the belief in his indispensable- 
ness are as old as the dajs of the Upanisads, if not 
older still, and they are stressed with equal emphasis 
by the various other teachers of the medieval school. 
The difference arose in other ways till at last the 
Guruship in Sikhism assumed a unique character. 
In the first place, it is important to note that most 
of the other sects of the medieval school, notably the 
Kabir Panthls, allowed freedom of choice and incul- 
cated the greatest care in the selection of a Guru . 5 

1 Macauliffe, op. cit., Vol. II, p. 311, 

2 Ibid, p. 309. 

3 Ibid, p. 287. 

Bhai Gurdas, War, XVI, 13 ; XXI V , 2. 

Hastings, Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics , Vol. H, p. 546. 
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There was thus room in them for the simultaneous 
existence of a number of ‘ Gurus,’ each exercising 
undisputed sway over his own immediate disciples but 
the position in Sikhism was radically different. The 
question of selection or choice did not arise at all as 
each successive Guru was nominated by his prede- 
cessor . 1 The Guru, moreover, came to occupy the 
position of a sole and supreme religious leader. Like 
the Koman Catholic Pope, the Islamic Khalif or the 
Tibetan Dalai Lama he was without a rival. 

Secondly, we come to the peculiar Sikh concep- 
tion that the Gurus were one and the same, there 
having been no change of spirit but only a change of 
image. It is stated in the old Janamsdkhi that when 
Guru Nanak finally resolved to make Lahina his 
successor * he put five Paisa before Guru Angad and 
fell down before his feet.* 2 In the Tikke di War or 
the Coronation Ode we are told that ‘Guru Nanak in 
bowing to Guru Angad reversed the order of things.’ 3 
If this was really so, if Guru Nanak had actually 
bowed down before Guru Angad, it must be regarded 
as a very significant fact. It shows that from the very 
beginning the impersonal character of the Guruship 
was recognised. The personality of the Guru was 

1 Forster suggests that the Sikh Gurus were elected {Travels, Vol. 
I, pp. 259, 260) and Mohsin Fani also says that ‘ the Guru is chosen at 
the discretion of his followers ’ {Dabistan, Vol. II, p. 271). But 
Sikh tradition is unanimous that the Gurus themselves nominated their 
respective successors./ The only approach to something like an election 
was in the case of the ninth Guru, Tegh Bahadur. 

2 Supra, p. 92. 

3 Tilclce di War, IV ; Macauliffe, op. tit., Vol. H, p. 27. 
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detached from the spirit of the Guruship, which was to 
be regarded as one, indivisible and continuous. Fur- 
ther, the fact that the name Lahina was changed to 
Angadmust be regarded as equally significant. Speak- 
ing of the nomination of Angad to the Guruship the 
Coronation Ode says, ‘ He had the same light, the 
same ways, the king merely changed his own body.’ 1 
The idea is stressed again and again in the Sikh 
writings and must be regarded as one of the cardinal 
doctrines of the Sikh faith. The Guruship was some- 
thing apart from the personality of the Guru and this 
would explain how the successive Gurus could be 
regarded as identical. To quote again from the Corona- 
tion Ode, ‘ The wise being Guru Nanak descended in 
the form of Amar Das,’ 2 and of Bam Das it is 
said, “ Thou art Nanak, Thou art Lahina, Thou art 
Amar Das, so I deem thee.” 3 In Bhai Gurdas 
we find this idea stressed again and again, though 
in almost all eases he goes further and seeks an 
identity between the Guru and God . 4 Mohsin 
Fani says, “ they (the Sikhs)' believe that, when 

1 Tihlce di Wdr,T[; Macauliffe, op. cit., Vol. II, p. 25. 

2 Macauliffe, ibid, p. 69. 

2 Ibid, p. 254. 

See also Bhai Kahn Singh’s Gurumat Prabhakar , pp. 357, 358. 
Bamkalt, Mahala I, dlpakte dipak pargasia, trbhuvan jot dikhSI. 

4 War , I, 45, 48 ; XIII, 25 ; XX, 2. At the very beginning of his 
K abits Bhai Gurdas seeks to identify Guru Nanak with God, Angad 
with Nanak, Amar Das with Angad, and so on up to Guru Hargobind 
in whose time the book was evidently written. The relevant verses 
are as follows : pa rbrahm puran brahm satguru Nanak dev; guru 
Angad mil ang sang mil sang udhgras ; satguru Amarpragas mil anmrit 
anmrit bba’e ; and so oh, 
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Nanac expired, his spirit became incarnate in the 
person of Angad, who attended him as his con- 
fidential servant. Angad at his death transmitted 
his soul into the body of Amar das ; and this Guru, 
in the same manner, conveyed his spirit into the 
body of Ramadas ; whose soul transmigrated into the 
| person of Arjunmal ; in short, they believe that, with 

a mere change of name, Nanac the First became 
Nanac the Second, and so on, to the Fifth in the person 
of Arjunmal. They say, that whoever does not recog- 
nise in Arjunmal the true Baba Nanac, is an un- 
believer.” 1 In their hymns and compositions all the 
successive Gurus styled themselves ‘ Nanak ’ and from 
Mohsin Fani’s remark that in a letter written to him 
Guru Hargobind had actually signed as ■* Nanak * 2 it 
appears that they followed this practice also in their 
| private correspondence. It is interesting to note that 

in the Bahadur-Shah-nama the tenth Guru is called 
c Guru Govind Nanak ’ 3 and lastly, we may point out 
that in the Bacitra Ndtah Guru Gobind Singh emphati- 
cally declares that the Gurus were one and that 
without understanding this perfection could not be ob- 
tained. Says the Guru: 

! “Nanak assumed the body of Angad, 

And made his religion current in the world, 
f Afterwards Nanak was called Amar Das, 

1 As one lamp is lit from another., 

■ * *■ # ■ * 

1 Dabistan, Vol. II, pp. 253-55. 

2 ibid, p M 281. 

3 Irvine, Later M-ughals, Vol. I, p. 90. 
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The holy Nan ah was revered as Angad, 

Angad was recognised as Amar Das, 

And Amar Das became Ram Das. 

The pious saw this, but not the fools, 

Who thought them all distinct ; 

But some rare person recognised that they were 

all one 

They who understood this obtained perfection. 
Without understanding this perfection cannot be 

obtained.” 1 

There can thus be no room for doubt that in Sikh view 
the Guruship was impersonal, indivisible and 
continuous. 

The Guruship, moreover, reveals other features 
when it is studied in relation to the Word and the 
Name. The meaning of these latter conceptions is 
by no means clear and there can be little doubt that 
in Sikh literature they have often been used in different 
senses. Teja Singh says, * the Name is a term, like 
logos in Greek, bearing various meanings.’ Sometimes 
it stands for God Himself, sometimes it means God 
as revealed or His manifestation, and in a third sense 
the Name is * the word recorded in the Holy Scrip- 
ture.’ 2 It might be added that apart from these 
theoretical interpretations the Name also stands for a 
more or less definite course of religious practice as in the 
well-known Sikh formula * na,m, dan , isnan.’ And 
instances may be found where it is used in the ordinary 
sense of the name of God as Sat, Hari and the like . 3 

1 Bacitra Natak, V, 7-10. (The translation is Macauliffe’s.) 

2 Teja Singh, Asa di Far, pp. 126, 127; The Japji (Second Edition), 
pp. 77-79. 

3 Bhai Kahn Singh, Gurumat Prabhahar , p. 471. 
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Similarly, the Sabad or the word lends itself to various 
interpretations. In its primary signification Sabad 
appears to mean the instruction communicated by the 
Guru to the disciple at the time of his initiation and 
in this sense it may be regarded as the equivalent of 
what is known as mantra. As Guru Amar Das says, 
a man can only be saved by attaching himself to the 
feet of the true Guru who will communicate the Word 
to him . 1 Sabad is thus communicated truth, and, 
in the first instance, more individualistic than 
communal in its scope and significance. This idea is 
never wholly lost but it is soon mixed up with others 
of a wider import. The Word soon comes to mean 
the essentials of Sikhism as propounded by Guru Nanak 
and his successors and finally its own concrete embodi- 
ment, viz., the Granth Sahib , 2 The Sabad and the 
Nam thus in a sense merge in the Ban? or the hymns 
of the Gurus. But the process does not stop here. In 
the next place, the Word is identified with the Guru 3 
and it is well known in what great reverence the in- 
corporated Word has always been held in Sikhism, 

‘ even the Guru choosing for himself a seat lower than 

1 Macauliffe, op. cit., Vol. II, p- 124. 

2 Bhai Kahn Singh, Gurumat Prabhakar, p. 151 ; Macauliffe, ibid, 
Yol. in, p. 122. 

3 As Guru Bam Das says, 

' The Word is the Guru and the Guru is the Word ; in the Word is 
the essence of ambrosia ’ (Macauliffe, ibid, p. 839). Bhai Gurdas says 
that Sabad is the very image of the Guru (War, XXIV, 25; guru 
murati guru sabad hai ; see also War , HI, 4; YU, 20; XI, 2). It 
seems, however, that Bhai Gurdas goes farther and seeks an identity 
between the Word and God. (C/. War . , IX, 1, parbrahm guru sabad hai 
satsang nivsisl.) 
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that of the Scripture.’ The impersonal character of 
the Guruship is thus again emphasised and the 
creation of a sort of mystical identity between the 
Guru and the Word foreshadows the possibility of the 
abolition of the pontifical Guruship by Guru Gobind 
Singh. 

Further, the Guruship was regarded as of divine 
origin, having its inauguration in the will of God. We 
have already pointed out how. in the hands of Bhai 
Gurdas Guru Nanak becomes a divine instrument for 
the redemption of the world and it has also been seen 
how the idea is stressed even in the oldest Janamsakhi, 
as also in several of the stories recorded by Mohsin 
Fani in his Dabistdn. 1 It can be traced in the 
writings of the Gurus as well and is developed in 
great detail in the Bacitra Natak. Guru Ram Das 
says, 

“0 Guru’s Sikhs, know that the true Guru’s hymn 
is most true ; the Creator Himself hath caused him to 
utter it.” 2 3 

And again, Guru Arjan writes, 

“ God gave Baba Nanak the word as an inexhaus- 
tible wealth to use and spend.” 8 

Other verses might also be quoted to show that in 
Sikh view it was God who sent the Guru to comfort 
the world and that it was by His grace that the Guru’s 

1 Supra, pp. 62, 63, 69. 

2 Macauliffe, op. tit., Vol. II, p. 305 

3 im, Vol. HI, p. 444. 
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instruction had been promulgated . 1 Guru Gobind 
Singh narrates in detail the circumstances leading to 
his birth in this world and directly claims a divine 
sanction for his mission, though it is not quite clear 
as to whether he claims the same for his predecessors 
as well . 2 But this is nothing unusual ; some such 
idea is found more or less in almost all religious 
systems. And the other development, which may as 
well be regarded as its count erpart, viz., the apotheosis 
of the Gurus, is also not a very rare occurrence. .The 
idea of identity between God and the Guru is 
advanced in several verses of the Granth Sahib and 
it reaches its culmination in the writings of Bhai 
Gurdas. It appears to us, however, that the matter 
is not always set forth in the same way and in the 
same sense. Guru Ram Das says, 

u I have churned the ocean of the body ; I have 
seen a rare thing come to view. 

The Guru is God and God is the Guru ; Nanak, 
there is no difference between them, my brethen.” 3 

It should be noted that the identity spoken of here 
is not in the ordinary but in the ultimate sense and 
the Guru is careful to characterise its apprehension as 
‘ a rare thing.’ Similarly when Guru Arjan says that 
the revered Guru is the creator, or that he is the 
Supreme Brahm, the Supreme God , 4 it should be 

1 Maeauliffe, op. cit., Vol. Ill, pp. 119-20; see also Bhai Gut-das, 
War, I, 23. 

2 Bacitra Na^alc, V, VI. 

3 Macauliffe, ibid, Vol. n, p. 312. 

4 This is found in Gauri, Bavanakhari, Mahala, V. The whole of 
the first slok where it occurs appears to us extremely important as it 
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understood that here again the identity is one of 
ultimate essence and can have no reference to the 
Guru as a person, a man of flesh and blood. And the 
verse of Earn Das, quoted above, also makes it clear 
that the unity is of a mystical character which could 
only be perceived in moments of spiritual or religious 
ecstasy. The equation is between the Guru as an 
abstract principle of truth and enlightenment and God 
who is of the very essence of truth, enlightenment and 
bliss. But this idea was too abstruse for ordinary 
minds and there can be little doubt that it led to 
misconceptions, thereby lending colour to the charge 
that Sikhism was infected with man- worship . 1 It was 
soon forgotten that it is one thing to identify the 
‘Guru’ with God and another to identify Guru Nanak 
or Guru Angad with Him and even in the writings of 

very clearly elucidates the point we have been trying to make out. We 
quote below some of the more relevant of the verses : 

gurudev mata gurudev pita gurudev suami param’eBura, 
gurudev sakha agian bhanjan gurudev bandhab sahodara, 
gurudev karta sabb pap harta gurudev patit pavit kara, 
gurudev adi jugadi jug jug gurudev sant Hari jap udhara, 
gurudev satguru parbrahm param’esur gurudev Nanak Hari 
namaskara. 

It can be easily seen that some of these verses would become mean- 
ingless if the word ‘guru’ is not taken in an ultimate sense and it is 
possibly fox that reason that Macauliffe renders the expression ‘ gurudev ’ 
by ‘divine guru.’ But ‘gurudev’ is dearly like pitrdev or matrdev and 
is rendered more accurately by ‘revered guru.’ (For English version of 
the verses, see Macauliffe, op. tit., Vol. HI, pp. 168-69.) 

1 Sarkar’s assertion that ‘the pure monotheism of Nanak was 
afterwards infected by man-worship and that the later gurus came to be 
worshipped as superhuman beings whose acts cannot be judged by the 
standard of human reason ’ was followed by a very interesting discussion 
a short note on which is given in History of Aurangzib, Vol. Ill, p. 321. 
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Bhai Gurdas the distinction is obscure, if not entirely 
absent. Many are the occasions on which Bhai 
Gurdas refers to this notion of non -difference between 
God and the Guru 1 and on the whole, it cannot be 
denied that in his mind the divinity of the Gurus was 
both abstract and concrete. This was, indeed, a 
deplorable falling off from, the high ideal of the Gurus 
because it indirectly lent support to the theory of 
incarnation which they had resolutely discountenanced. 
Guru Gobind Singh’s unequivocal warning to his 
followers that all who would call him the Supreme 
Being shall fall into the pit of hell and that he was 
merely a servant of God, sent to this world to behold 
the wonders of creation , 2 leaves little room for doubt 
that this idea of non-difference between the Guru and 
God had been carried to illogical lengths, far beyond the 
implication of the Gurus themselves. 

In Sikhism, therefore, the conception of the Guru 
was somewhat complex but we have not yet exhausted 
its contexts. The Guruship lends itself to further 
elucidation when it is studied in relation to the other 
great development in Sikhism, viz., the ideal of the 
Sikh brotherhood. A man of supreme religious gifts 
and of wide toleration, Guru Nanak had asked his 
followers to regard all men as equal since everybody had 
the same shelter, viz., that of God, and since God’s 
light was contained in the hearts of all . 3 And applied 
to life this idea readily translated itself into love of 

l Bhai Gurdas, War, T, 17 ; VI, 19 ; VII, 19; IX. 1 ; XII, 5 ; XIII, 
25 ; XVI, 18, XXIV, 21, 24. 

; 2 Bacitra Natdle, VI. 

3 Macaulifle, op. oil., Vol, I, p. 332. , 
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mankind and service to humanity. At the start the 
idea is rather obscure, more or less a corollary of the 
main implications of Nanak’s teaching, indefinite and 
vague in its import. But in the hands of Guru Nanak’s 
successors it gradually became more definite and practi- 
cal, and developed into one of the most vital and elo- 
quent principles of the Sikh faith. The wide catholicity 
of the original idea had, no doubt, to undergo limita- 
tions as the principle became more and more communal 
in its import but at the same time the gain to Sikhism 
was immense. The sense of solidarity among the 
Sikhs was considerably strengthened and they were 
made more fit to play the part that was in store for 
them in the future as they became accustomed to live 
their religion and not merely to profess it. 

In the first place, it should be noted that the deve- 
lopment of the Sikh ideal of brotherhood is intimately 
bound up with the history of the gradual consolidation 
of the Sikh Panth, which we traced in the previous 
chapter. Circumstances compelled a gradual but defi- 
nite departure from the orthodox Hindu fold and the 
Sikhs were welded together into a new community, 
united by common ties of privilege and duty. It has 
been seen that in this work of gradual separation and 
consolidation the Gurus had to face considerable oppo- 
sition and that particularly during the pontificate of 
Amar Das it had been a rather uphill task. Naturally 
there could not but be a corresponding reaction in the 
Sikh attitude and the intensity of that reaction is clear- 
ly discernible in some of the hymns of Guru Bam Das. 
Opposition begot opposition and the estrangement be- 
came wider and wider. In short, the Sikhs soon came 
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to regard themselves as a brotherhood of the elect, the 
specially favoured of God and all those who were out- 
side the charmed circle were characterised as *■ accursed 
of God and accursed of the whole world.’ Thus, Guru 
A m ar Das says that the Guru’s was the best of all re- 
ligious systems as true disregard of the World could only 
be obtained by his system. 1 ‘ Curses on the lives, 
curses on the habitations of those who worship strange 
gods,’ and ‘ they who turn their faces from the true 
Guru shall find no house or home ; they shall wander 
from door to door like divorced women of bad character 
and evil reputation.’ 2 In a more intense strain Guru 
Ram Das says : 

“They who leave the Guru, who is present with 
them, shall find no entrance into God’s court. 

Let any one go and meet those slanderers, and he 

will see their faces pale and spat upon. 

They who are accursed of the Guru are accursed. of 
| the whole world, and shall ever be vagrants. 

* : * ' ' * * 

I "Whoever goeth to meet those cursed by the true 

Guru shall lose the remnant of his honour. 

, They who are cursed by the Guru become leprous ; 

1 whoever meeteth them shall catch the leprosy. 3 

The Guru further remarks that 4 he who denieth the 
Guru is base’ * and 4 him who slandereth the perfect 

1 Macauliffe, op. ciU , Vol. H, P* 190, 
i 2 Ibid, pp. 217, 221. 

3 Ibid, p. 305. 

* Ibid, p. 302. . 

i 



Guru the Creator will punish.’ 1 And he winds 
up with the assurance that 

“ God Himself is the protector of the true Guru, 
and will save all who follow him. 

Him who meaneth evil to the true Guru the 
Creator Himself will destroy. 

This is the word of the true God’s court : the 
slave Nanak uttereth this prophecy.” 2 

Sikhism, which was of divine origin, was thus also 
under divine protection and the Sikhs formed a special 
class by themselves, unique in their saintliness and 
their exceptional privileges. Indeed, it seems to us 
that one of the main purposes of the writings of Bhai 
Gurdas is to establish this position for Sikhism and its 
votaries. He loudly proclaims the superiority and the 
excellence of the system promulgated by the Gurus , 3 
who are now directly identified with the Supreme 
Being Himself, a divine sanction is openly claimed 
for Sikhism 4 and the difference between the gurmukh 
and the manmukh is repeatedly stressed . 5 The 

1 Macaulife, op. tit., Vol. II, p. 301. 

2 Ibid, p. 308. 

It appears to us that the violence of these hymns ofBamDasand 
others that we find in the Garni hi War, gives us the measure of 
the strenuous opposition that Guru Amar Das had to face. 

3 Bhai Gurdas, War, I, 45 ; V, 9 ; XVI, 13 ; XXVIII, 19; see also 
; op. cit., Vol. IV, p. 242. 

4 Bhai Gurdas, War , I, 23; XXIV, 2; Bhai Gurdas claims Nanak 
be halt tdran and jagat guru. 

5 Bhai Gurdas, War, V, 15-19; XXX, 2.5 ; XXXI, 11. 

It is needless to say that gurmukh is he who surrenders himself 
to the Guru and follows his instructions and all others are manmukh. 
(See Bhai Kahn Singh’s Gurumat Prablidkar, p. 859). 
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former is extolled in all possible ways, whereas the 
latter is compared to a slave, or a beast in a man’s 
frame and consigned to perdition. The gurmukh is 
likened to a piece of bright silken cloth which can be 
dyed in any colour and is fit to be used by all on occa- 
] sions of solemnity and the manmukh to a coarse, 

| black blanket which refuses all hues. The point is 

emphasised in various ways so that in Bhai Gurdas's 
hands the Sikhs are resolved into a ‘ chosen few ’ under 
the special protection and beneficence of the Lord and 
incidentally a blow is given to the catholicity of the 
original idea of equality of all men. 

But there is nothing unusual here and some such 
ideas can be traced in the literature of almost every 
school of religious thought. It was the simultaneous 
inculcation of certain other principles that made the 
ii position different in Sikhism. The Sikh had become 

a privileged person but that was not all. He had also 
become a philosopher’s stone and was capable of com- 
municating holiness to others. 'He had saved him- 
self and his family, and he shall save twenty-one 
generations, yea, the whole world .’ 1 Even he who 
met the Guru could confer salvation on others and, 
j therefore, every one of the Guru’s followers was some- 

j thing of a saint and was to be served and respected as 

j such. Guru Ram Das said that he was ‘ a slave to the 

j slaves of those disciples of the Guru who perform his 

I work ’ 2 and we are told that when three Sikhs 


1 Macauliffe, op. cit„ Vo 1, U, p. 292. 

2 Gann lei War, Macauliffe, ibid, p. 307. 
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named Bishan Das, Manak Chand and Puru went to 
visit the Guru and begged him to give them instruc- 
tion for their own salvation, and that of their families, 
Bam Das bade them serve the Sikhs and induce their 
relations to do likewise . 1 2 Bhai Gurdas says that every 
Sikh was a saint and 1 where there are two Sikhs 
there is a company of saints, where there are five 
Sikhs there is God.’ ■ A Sikh, therefore, was to love 
and respect a fellow Sikh ; £ he is to search out the 
Guru’s Sikhs and haste to do them favour.’ 3 He is 
even asked to drink the water in which he has washed 
the other’s feet . 4 And the profit that was to be 
derived from such service is depicted in glowing terms. 
Not to speak of other things, even' salvation could be 
obtained by such service. 

It would thus appear that as, on the one hand, 
love of mankind was narrowed down to love of the 
followers of Nanak, on the other, service to the Guru 
was expanded into service to Sikhs in general, and the 
Sikh brotherhood was ushered into being. As we have 
indicated above, in Sikh view every member of the 
brotherhood was a person of special sanctity but the 
matter did not stop here. The individual Sikh was 
further exalted to a position almost equal to that of 
the Guru himself. Ram Das says: 

“ To those who obey the will of the Guru, I am ever 
a sacrifice; 

1 Macauliffe, op. cit., Vol. II, p. 274. 

2 Bhai Gurdas, War, XIII, 19. 

3 Macauliffe, ibid, Vol. IV, p. 244. 

1 Ibid-, see also Bhai Gurdas, War, I, 3. 
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I am ever a sacrifice to those who have served the 


Guru.” 1 


And tradition affirms that the Gurus proved the 


sincerity of their profession by their willing defer- 


ence to the wishes of their followers even in questions 


that concerned their own household alone. Thus, 


when Chandu Shah, the Emperor’s financial minister, 


offered his daughter in marriage to Hargobind, the son 


of Guru Arjan, the Guru refused the alliance mainly, 


as he said, on the ground that his Delhi Sikhs were 


averse to the proposal though he was fully alive to the 


dangers of incurring the displeasure of a person of the 


position of Chandu Shah. The threats and entreaties of 


the financial minister were equally unavailing and Guru 


Arjan finally said : It is the Guru’s rule to comply 

with the wishes of his Sikhs. Their words are 


immutable. When they once reject, it is not proper 


again to accept.’ 2 Thus we have arrived at a very 
interesting position. On the one hand, we have the 

Unconditional surrender of the Sikh to the Guru ; on 
the other, the almost equally unconditional deference 
of the Guru to the will of his disciples. But the 
climax was reached when the Sikh was identified with 
| the Guru himself and when Guru Hargobind 

| 

ij 

| told his disciples, ‘ Deem the Sikh who comes to you 

i 

? with the Guru’s name on his lips as your Guru.’ 4 


i :i y M 

1 Macauliffe, op. cil., Vol. II, p, 329. 


2 Macauliffe, ibid, Vol. Ill, p. 80. The point of the Guru’s deference 


to the wishes of his followers is also brought out in the following statement 


of Guru Earn Das : “ The Guru lives within his Sikhs and is pleaaed 


with whatever they like ” ( Gaun-ki-Wdr ). 


3 Macauliffe, ibid , Vol. IV, p. 219. 

1 

1 
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We are thus brought to another aspect of the 
Guruship, viz., a, sort of mystical union between the 
Guru and the Sikh. Guru Earn Das says, * the Guru 
is Sikh and the Sikh who practises the Guru’s Word 
is at one with the Guru,* 1 and Bhai Gurdas asserts 
again and again that ‘ the Guru is the Sikh and the 
Sikh is the Guru,’ 2 there is no difference between 
them. That this was no idle precept is clearly 
proved by the statement of Sujan Eai of Batala that 
‘ the Sikhs have such a regard for their Guru that any 
stranger who may come to their house and take the 
name of Baba Nanak is received as a friend.* 3 The 
point is brought out more clearly in a very interesting 
anecdote recorded in the Dabistdn . 4 Mohsin Fani 
begins by stating that ‘ whoever takes the name of 
Guru is received in the house of a Sikh.’ A thief 
thus introduced himself into the house of a Sikh. 
When the man went out, the thief killed the wife 
and decamped with her jewels. But on his way 
he met the Sikh who forcibly brought him back. 
When they came home everything was discovered, 
but the Sikh made a present of the jewels to the thief 
and urged him to go away. He told his neighbours 
that his wife was ill, then that she was dead and 
finally burnt her. This illustration may not seem 
entirely apposite because the point of identity between 
the Guru and the Sikh is rather obscure. But it 
cannot be denied that the anecdote exemplifies to 

1 Asa Chhant. 

2 War, HI, 11 ; IX, 8, 9 ; XIII, 1 ; XV, 16. 

3 Khulasatu-t-Tawarikh, p. 70. 

‘ Dabistan, Vol. II, p. 286, 
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some extent the dictum of Guru Hargobin'd that 
s whichever of the Sikhs comes to your house under 
the name of the Guru, him you may take for yours,’ 1 
It will be seen that’ the most important point that 
emerges out of the foregoing discussion with regard to 
the nature of the Guruship in Sikhism is its impersonal 
character. It primarily stands for the principle of 
truth and enlightenment that made itself manifest 
through the persons of the successive Gurus. Looked at 
from this standpoint’ the doctrine of its indivisibility and 
continuity becomes easier to understand and the several 
equations, which we have tried to develop in some detail, 
also lose much of their obscure and mystical character | 

when it is remembered that the identification is really^ | 

between principle and principle and has little reference to fl 

their concrete embodiments. If we can comprehend this | 

impersonal aspect of the Guruship aright, the doctrine 1 

of its identity with the Name and the Word, the main »j 

instruments for the propagation of truth, would cease: | 

to perplex us ; even the apotheosis of the Gurus would . ' !j 

no longer strike us as a regrettable lapse into man- .lj 

worship, and the theory of the identity of the Guru 1 

and the Sikh would also become clearer and easier to 1 

grasp. And finally some of the most fundamental of 1 

the reforms of Guru Gobind Singh, his abolition of J 

the personal Guruship and his dictum that the Khalsa is 1 

the Guru, would be seen in their proper perspective 1 

and would no longer appear to be either accidental or 1 

cataclysmic. 1 

And it has also been made clear that the Sikh" 
brotherhood as well was already a reality and its most ; 

1 Dabistan, JTol. II, p. 285, I 

32 
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1 .Macauliffe, Vol. H, p. 222. 

2 Bhai G-urdas, War , XII, 18 ; see also XII, 6 ; HI, 2 ; XV, 21. 

3 Ibid, 1, 14 ; V* 13 ; XT, 3 ; XU, 16, 


striking characteristic was that it tried to live up to its 
professions ; the ideals of surrender and service were 
not mere text-book maxims. The demand of Guru 
Amar Das that 

“ As the elephant offereth his head to the goad, as 
the anvil offereth itself to the hammer, 

So should the disciple put his soul and body before 
his Guru, and stand and wait on him ” 1 

may appear fantastic but enough has been said to 
show, that the spirit of devotion among the Sikhs did 
not fall much short of this high and exacting ideal. 
And the extent to which a Sikh could go for a brother 
, or even for one who falsely attempted to pass 
off in that guise, is almost without parallel. We have 
seen that the Sikhs had been asked to lead a life of 
what Bhai Gurdas calls ‘ maya mch udds* 2 or 
in the midst of worldly occupations, 
examples of almost complete self-sacri- 
fice that we have been able to pick up so far leave 
little room for doubt that, at least in some instances, 
this too was not an empty precept. 

Coming next to a more detailed and practical view 
of Sikhism we are at once reminded of the well-known 
Sikh formula ‘nam, dan, isnan.’ In several of the 
contexts in which the expression is used by Bhai 
Gurdas it appears that the trio stands for the entire 
message delivered by Guru Nanak for the uplift of 
mankind 3 and Bhai Kahn Singh also is of opinion 
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that the formula gives in a nutshell the essentials of 
Sikhism . 1 It has already been pointed out that the 
word ndm or Name can be variously interpreted but 
we cannot be far off the mark if we say that in this 
formula ndm stands for devotion to God and His wor- 
ship. Dan ordinarily means charity and we get here 
the idea of service, and from isnan , which means 
bathing, we can deduce the conception of purity. 
‘Ndm, dan, isnan ’ would thus stand for devotion to 
God, service and purity and it cannot be denied that 
these are of the very essence of Sikhism. But attempts 
have been made to elaborate the formula in greater 
details. Bhai Kahn Singh says that ndm implies the 
exhortation that one should always remain conscious 
of God and save himself from the wiles of worldliness 
by remembering His omniscience and omnipresence. 
And further that a Sikh should always follow unhesi- 
tatingly the orders of the Almighty that have come 
down to him through his Gurus. By dan a Sikh is 
asked to equip himself in such a way by education as 
well as physical culture that he may prove to be of 
assistance to the community and the country, and 
may never be under the necessity of asking for any 
aid, pecuniary or otherwise, from anybody else. And 
lastly, isnan stands, on the one hand, for the cleanli- 
ness of a man’s body, clothes, house, etc., so that dis- 
eases might be kept off, and, on the other, for the 
purity of the intellect which enables one to understand 
the true path and its implications . 2 While with 


1 Bliai Kahn Singh, Gurumat Sudhakar, p. 157. 
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most of this nobody need have any quarrel, certain 
remarks seem somewhat overdrawn and particularly in 
the matter of dan the interpretation is undoubtedly far- 
fetched. 

However, by the time of Guru Arjan these ideas 
had become more or less closely associated with certain 
definite practices. Of worship the only recognised form 
was the practice of the Name 1 but, as the Sabad 
and the Nam had already been merged in the Banl, 
this came more particularly to mean the singing of 
the hymns of the Gurus and meditation on them. 
The wider context was not entirely laid aside and the 
Sikhs were still asked ‘to repeat God’s name under 
the Guru’s instruction and at every breath medi- 
tate on God,’ but, at the same time, a detailed and 
a somewhat formal scheme of daily observances was 
already evolved. As Bhai Gurdas says, a Sikh was to 
rise from his bed during the last watch of the night 
and have his bath in the river or the tank. He would 
then repeat the Name as instructed by the Guru in 
silence and absolute concentration. His next duty 
would be to go to the Sang at and there recite and 
listen to the hymns of the Gurus with deep reverence. 
At sunset he was to recite the Sodar and at night 
after reciting the Sohala he was to distribute sacred 
food. The Sikh was thus given a simple and well- 
ordered scheme for the practice of the Name. More- 
oyer, he was asked to observe certain ceremonies and 

1 Mohsin Fani states that the Sikhs had neither idols nor temples 
of idols ( Batistan , Vol. It, p. 246) and Sujan Rai says that the followers 
of Baba Nanak always recite his poems during their worship. ( Khula - 
satu-t-Tatoarikh, p. 70.) 
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cultivate certain disciplines. He was to be pleasing 
in his words and practise humility in his conduct. He 
was to sleep little, eat little and talk little and asso- 
ciate primarily with persons of his own way of think- 
ing. And above all, he should be unceasing in his 
devotion and service to the Guru . 1 

And with regard to isndn as well we can detect a 
similar development. Though the idea of purity in 
the abstract was never wholly lost, special sanctity 
was attached to bathing in particular places and 
isndn came more particularly to mean ablutions in 
holy tanks. It has already been seen how bathing 
in the waters of the Bawali was declared to be a highly 
meritorious act and how pilgrims constantly visited 
the place from far and near . 2 But the well of 
Goindwal was soon eclipsed by ‘t he tank of nectar’ and 
it was authoritatively declared that ‘ bathing in this 
tank is equal to bathing in the sixty-eight places of 
pilgrimage, to the bestowal of alms, and the perform- 
ance of great purifications .’ 3 It was further said : 

‘ ‘ By bathing in the tank of Earn Das 
All the sins that man committeth shall be done away. 
And he shall become pure by his ablutions, 

The perfect Guru hath given us this boon.” 4 

1 Bhai Gvrdas, War, VI, 3 ; XU, 2 5 XI, 11 ; XI, 4. 

2 Supra, p. 170. The Bawali has 84 steps and ‘ it is a general 
belief among the Sikhs that whoever bathes on these steps, one by one, 
on the same day, repeating the Japji with sincerity to the last step shall 
be saved from the 84 lacs of transmigratory forms and go direct to 
heaven.’ ( Glossary of Punjab Tribes and Castes, Vol. I, p. 682.) 

3 Macanliffe, op, cit., Vol. HI, p. H. 

4 Ibid, p. 13. 
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Nay more, ‘lie who batheth in it shall save his family ; 
his own soul too shall be saved.’ 1 In the matter of 
‘ the tank of nectar,’ therefore, the ideas of bathing 
and purity were combined and isndn came to stand for 
something very definite. 

Similarly, in course of time dan, too, no longer im- 
plied merely a general injunction to practise charity. 
The idea inherent in it is that of service and it has 
already been shown how it developed in Sikhism on in- 
tensely practical lines and was carried sometimes even 
to a questionable degree. Moreover, it appears to us that 
the exhortation implied in dan was primarily respon- 
sible for the custom of presenting offerings to the 
Guru and the maintenance of Langars , and later on 
became more particularly associated with what is known 
as Dasvandh . 2 

This brings us to the question of the Sikh organisa- 
tion as it developed in the hands of Guru Nanak’s 
successors. Teja Singh says, ‘ It is the glory of Sikh 
history that the Gurus had in mind the duties of a 
nation as much as the duties of an individual.’ Though, 
as we have seen, it is difficult to conceive that the 
successors of Nanak were consciously engaged in evolv- 
ing a nation, evidence is by no means lacking to show 
that they were anxious to develop a sense of social 

1 Macauliffe, op. cit., Vol. Ill, p. 12. 

2 It has already been seen that Guru Arjan was the first to appoint 
masands and systematise the collection of offerings from the faithful. 
But there is no indication as to the proportion of the Guru’s share. In 
later works like the Tankha Namd we come across the definite injunc- 
tion of paying dasvandh or one-tenth of one’s income. (See Bhai Kahn 
Singh’s Gutumqt SudhcLkar, pp. 457. 466). 
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obligation in their followers. The Sikh' was gradually 
made to realise that his concern was not merely his 
own individual salvation but that he was a member of a 
community as well and, as such, had a dual set of 
responsibilities and duties. The ideal of service, as we 
have seen, became intimately bound up with the con- 
ception of the Sikh brotherhood. 

But it should be noted that the ideal of service was 
by no means a monopoly of Sikhism. Almost all the 
medieval teachers inculcate it insistently and we are 
told that Chaitanya even went to the extent of saying 
that £ service to a Vaishnava was superior to the service 
of God.’ 1 Moreover, it is not difficult to see that the 
ideal of service might very well be merely individualistic 
in its implication without in any way involving a sense 
of corporate responsibility. A corporate sense could 
only arise if certain obligations could be made definite 
and universal and given the character of a corporate 
liability. This distinction is extremely important to 
grasp because it explains the speciality that arose in 
Sikhism. It shows why, inspite of the fact that the 
ideal of service and the inculcation of a spirit of brother- 
hood were equally significant features of almost all the 
schools of religious revival in contemporary India, it was 
in Sikhism alone that a sense of corporate unity gra- 
dually evolved. As we have seen , 2 in Sikhism, from 
its* earliest days, one such corporate obligation was the 
maintenance of the Langur, the responsibility for which 
rested on the entire Sikh community. The position at 
first is, no doubt, vague but it was gradually clarified 

1 Chaitanya Bhagamt (Atul Krishna Groswami’s edition), p. 420. 

2 Supra, p. 158, 
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and with the inauguration of the reforms of Guru 
Arjan the obligation in question became precise and 
definite, though perhaps somewhat wider in its import. 
At the same time, certain instruments were created 
which ensured its proper discharge. 

Of these instruments the two of pivotal importance 
were the Sangat and the Masand. In the case of each 
it is possible to trace a distinct line of development till 
at last the two converged in the reforms of Guru Arjan. 
The original idea with regard to the Sangat appears to 
have been that of sat or sddh sangat j i.e., association 
with the pious. The advantages of such association are 
described in glowing terms and in the Sukhmam Guru 
Arjan devotes many verses to impress on his followers 
the fundamental fact that sddh sangat was the very 
basis of all true religious life. 1 Guru Nanak had 
defined sat sangat as ‘ that society where the name of 
one God alone is mentioned 5 2 and, as Sikhism deve- 
loped, sat sangat came to mean association with the 
gurmukh, or to speak plainly, the Sikhs. Hence 
arose the idea of the Sikh congregation which came to 
be known as the 'Sangat. In describing the advantages 
of sddh sangat Bhai Gurdas makes it clear that of all 
such associations the most fruitful was that with the 
Guru’s Sikhs, who were the holiest of the holy. 3 He 
compares sat sangat to a river and says that just as 
water from any source may ultimately lose itself in the 
sea by reaching a river, similarly by associating with 

* Macauliffe, op. cit., Vol. Ill, pp. 218-21. 

a ibid, yol. I, p. 278. 

3 Bhai Gurdas, Kabit, 57. 
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the San gat one might lose oneself in the Gur u . 1 The 
Sang at was the image of the Lord, it was Sack Khand 
itself, the very abode of piety . 2 It will thus be seen 
that as with ‘ mm, dan, isndn,’ s® with sadh sangat 
the original idea soon finds a concrete embodiment and 
sddh sangat comes particularly to mean participation in 
the Sikh congregation that daily met around the Guru, 
mostly for religious purposes and sometimes to discuss 
matters of common interest. The virtues of such, 
participation are proclaimed in highly laudatory terms 
and it soon becomes one of the obligatory features of 
the Sikh discipline. 

So long as Sikhism was in its infancy and the Guru 
could offer instruction to his followers in person the 
single Sangat sufficed. But Sikhism gradually grew in 
popularity, its votaries daily increased and soon a situ- 
ation arose when it became necessary to provide the 
Sikhs with convenient local centres. As we have seen, 
it was to meet? this contingency that Guru A'mar Das 
introduced the racmfi-system . 3 It can easily be sur- 
mised that these manji were the earliest Sikh Sangats 
and, in all probability, in each and every one of them a 
Langar was set up, for in later days we invariably find 
that the Sangats were ‘not merely places of worship 
but also wayside refectories which, gave food and 
shelter to indigent wayfarers.* 4 Properly speaking, 
the Langar and the Sangat were not two distinct insti- 
tution's but rather the two component parts of one 

1 Ehai Gurdas, Kabit, 68. 

2 Ibid, 124, 125, 126. 

Sack Khand is the Sikh paradise. 

3 Supra, p. 168. 

4 Glossary of Punjab Tribes and Castes, Vol. I, p< 687. . 
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single institution which generally went by the name of 
the Sangat. And it is important to note that the obli- 
gation to maintain the Guru’s hangar was thus extend- 
ed in scope and meaning, though it seems almost certain 
that the maintenance of the local Sangats was made a 
charge on the local people. 

Circumstances compelled a steady multiplication of 
these institutions and by the time of Guru Arjan and 
his successor not only was there a network of Sangats 
strewn broadcast throughout the Manjha tract but they 
had spread even far beyond the borders of the Punjab. 
Bhai Gurdas gives us a list of the more important 
Sangats 1 and it appears that Sangats had grown up 
even in such distant places as Kabul in the west and 
Dacca in the east. Further, “in an old manuscript 
copy of Guru Granth Sahib, written in 1675, is found 
the story of a Sikh’s travels in the Deccan, called 
Hakikat Bah Mukam, from which we gather something 
about the Sikh Sangats and temples scattered over 
Southern India and Ceylon.” 2 The discovery of a few 
letters and manuscripts at Dacca by Gurbaksh Singh 
has clearly established that by the year 1666 ‘ * prosper- 
ous Sangats flourished at Sylhet, Chittagong, Sondip 
and Dashkar, besides the one at Sutrapur or Sangattola 
quarter of Dacca,” and that by the time of Guru 
Gobind Singh Dacca had earned the title of ‘the home 
of Sikhism.’ 3 It may also be mentioned that “ Sikh 

1 Among others Bhai Gurdas mentions Sangats at Dalla, Sultanpur, 
Lahore, Kabul, Kashmir, Thanesar, Delhi, Fatehpur, Agra, Dacca, etc. 
(War, XI, 14-31.) 

2 The Gurdwara Reform Movement and the Sikh Awakening, p. 3. 

3 Sikh Relics in Eastern Bengal, Dacca Review, 1916, pp. 225, 228. 
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temples still exist at Rameshwar, Salnr, Bhaker and 
Shivakji in Madras and Colombo in Ceylon. Old temples 
also exist at Burhanpur, Surat, Bombay, Amraoti, 
Nirmal (District Adilabad in the Nizam’s dominions). 
Manuscript copies of the Granth Sahib are to be found 
at Burhanpur and Surat and another old copy with one 
Bolaji Tripathi at Lonovala (Poona).” 1 Gurbaksh 
Singh says that the Khatris were the ‘Marwaris’ of 
those days and while the Aroras went north to Kabul 
and Kandahar, Balkh, Bukhara and even Russia, the 
Khatris monopolised the markets of Eastern and 
Southern India. Khatri settlements naturally grew up 
throughout these wide tracts and as many of these 
Khatris had accepted the teachings of Nanak, Sikhism 
also spread together with them. But the point with 
which we are concerned is that, though some of these 
developments are, no doubt, subsequent to the days 
we have been discussing, they unmistakably show how 
the Sangat habit had become a vital part of Sikhism. 
.Wherever a Sikh might be, he was brought under a 
Sangat and through it made to realise that a “ Sikh 
is not only to look to his individual character but is 
also to shoulder his responsibilities as a part of the 
corporate body of the Panth.” 

But it is important to remember that these Sangats 
were not so many loose, incoherent units. The reforms 
of Guru Arjan had moulded them into a closely knit 
system. Enormous projects like excavation of tanks 
and erection of temples had considerably increased the 
corporate liability of the Sikhs and Guru Arjan made 
that liability precise so far as individual Sikhs were 

i: Glossary of Punjab Tribes and Castes, yd. I, pp. 687, 688*. 
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concerned, further , the Sangats were placed under 
authorised Masands ‘whose duty was to p-reach religion 
and be responsible to the Guru for the Sikh organisa- 
tions in his diocese.’ The Sangats were primarily 
centres of instruction and propaganda and we learn 
from the Dabistdn that the Masands, on their part, 
appointed deputies 1 and through these multitudes 
were converted to Sikhism. On the other hand, it 
seems clear that with the introduction of Guru Arjan’s 
reforms ‘ the manfi- system underwent a change and 
the bishops did not remain purely spiritual guides but 
became collectors of tithes as well.’ The duty of the 
Masand, in this respect, was to collect the offerings 
from the Sikhs of his diocese and transmit them to the 
Guru. It was the general rule for the Masand not to 
depend in any way on these offerings for his own sub- 
sistence, ‘ the principle being not to pollute the body,’ 2 
and it was expected that he should earn his living by 
engaging himself in some sort of remunerative occupa- 
tion. In the month of Baisakh the Masands assembled 
in the court of the Guru, apparently to render account 
of the offerings received and report on the affairs of 
their respective Sangats with such of the Sikhs as 
might wish to accompany them. And we are told 
that at the time of taking leave each and every one 

1 Dabistdn, Vol. H, p, 271. It iB said that these deputies were 
called meoras, a term borrowed from Akbar’s system. We also some- 
times here of ' sangatias,’ which probably means heads of Sangats. 
(Sbe Glossary of Punjab Tribes and Castes, Vol. I, p 683, f.n.) 

2 Offerings, as we have seen, were to be regarded as poison and 
dependence on them for subsistence was tantamount to polluting the 
body. 
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of them received a turban! The masand - system was 
thus a f ar-flung and at the same time a closely central- 
ised organisation. Many are the instances which 
show that at least during several decades the system 
worked smoothly and worked well, ensuring a steady 
flow of resources to the Guru’s treasury , 1 2 and the 
strength of the organisation may be gauged from the 
fact that even .when it had deteriorated to such an 
extent that Guru Gobind Singh was seriously thinking 
of its abolition, the distant Sangats, where the spirit 
of faction was still absent, were thoroughly loyal and 
‘Dacca actually took part in the work of reformation 
and uplift undertaken by Gobind by supplying first 
class war elephants, men and munitions! 3 

It seems that the only rift in the lute was provided 
by the earlier of those shrines that are known as 
Gurdwaras. A Gurdwam means a temple built on a 
place visited by a Guru and by the time of Guru Arjan 
several of these had already come into existence. The 
Dhammsala of Guru Nanak at Kartarpur, the shrine at 
Ehadur, the Bawali of Guru Amar Das at Goindwal, 

1 Dabistan. I take this opportunity of acknowledging the assist* 
ance that I received from my colleague Maulavi Muhammad Ishaque 
in comparing Tr oyer’s translation with the Persian text of the 

Dabistan. 

2 We get many instances of this in the Sikh records. To take only 
one among many that are available, it appears that the Gurus received a 
substantial income from the Sangat at Kabul. The beautiful horses 
that afterwards became the cause of collision between Guru Hargobind 
and the Imperialists are said to have been presents from a Mas and of 
Kabul. We are also told that Sujan, a Masand of Kabul, amassed for 
the Guru great wealth from tithes and offerings. (Macauliffe, op. cit,, 
Vol. IV, p. 38.) 

3 Dacca Review , 1916, p. 227. 
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the Har Mandar or the now famous Golden Temple of 
Amritsar, and the tank of Tarn Taran excavated by 
Guru Arjan himself were growing up into important 
centres of Sikh pilgrimage. But in the case of some 
of these shrines the cohesiveness that characterised 
the Sangats appears to have been absent. During the 
earlier days of Sikhism, when the Guruship was not 
yet hereditary, we notice a very significant fact. 
Every one of the first three successors of Nanak, or 
rather those who had been nominated Gurus before the 
hereditary principle was established, left the place of 
his predecessor and sought out a new one for himself. 
Guru Angad left Kartarpur and removed to Khadur, 
Guru Amar Das left Khadur and established his seat 
at Goindwal, and Guru Ram Das, in his turn, left 
Goindwal and laid the nucleus of the city of Amritsar. 
These facts can only be explained on the supposition 
that each of these Gurus found the place of his prede- 
cessor extremely uncomfortable owing to the undis- 
guised hostility of the latter’s descendants. As we 
have seen, after the death of Angad his son Datu 
usurped the Guru’s gaddi at Khadur and refused to 
recognise Amar Das . 1 Similarly, Amar Das’s son 
Mohan always remained hostile to Ram Das. Though 
Mohri, the eldest son of Amar Das, recognised Ram 
Das as the legitimate Guru, the hostility of Mohan 
alone seems to have been sufficient to induce him to 
leave Goindwal. It does not seem improbable that the 
control of the Bawali was thereby left to Mohan, as 
the Dharamsala of Kartarpur had already been left to 
the Udasis . 


1 Swpra, pp. 165, 166. 
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But these difficulties were by no means serious 
and the Guru’s control over the entire Sikh organisa- 
tion of the Sangats through his Masands ensured the 
solidarity of Sikhism. At the same time Guru Arjan 
is said to have ‘changed his mode of living so as to 
I suit the present condition of the society over which 

; presided.’ Trumpp says, ‘Guru Arjun was the first 

Sikh Guru who laid aside the garb of a Faqlr 
kept an establishment like a grandee.’ 1 That this 
is not wholly an exaggeration is proved by the Sikh 
chronicles themselves. The Guru’s darbar is said to 
have displayed so much splendour and magnificence 
that even the agents of the Emperor’s financial 
minister were astonished at the regal state and 
■:?, retinue of the Guru . 2 ‘ The Emperor and 

bow before him. Wealth ever cometh to him,’ so 
remarked Ear mo, the wife of Prithia when she tried 
i to instigate her husband against Guru Arjan . 3 

is thus clear that apart from its spiritual aspects the 
Guruship was also becoming a symbol of material 
power. Moreover, it is significant to note 
Mohsin Eani had heard from the followers of N anak 
that the Guru ‘was in former times the raja called 
Janak and united the dignity of a king to that of a 
saint.’ 4 This seems indirectly to indicate that the 
Sikhs had begun to regard their Guru not only as 
spiritual but also as a temporal ruler. Indeed, Latif 
says that the establishment of the hereditary principle 


1 Trumpp, of. cit., p. Ixxxi. 

2 MacaulifEe, op. cit.. Vol. Ill, p. 72. 

3 Macaulilfe, op. cit., Vol, U, p. 28. 
* Ddbistan, Vol. II, p. 26S. 
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of succession changed the character of the Guru ship 
and * materially, contributed to the growth of Sikh 
power, for henceforward the Guru was looked upon 
by his disciples not only in the light of a spiritual 
guide but also as a worldly lord and a ruling 
sovereign.’ 1 And we learn from the Sikh chronicles 
that Guru Arjan’s son and successor, Hargobind, 
openly avowed this position by wearing two swords, one 
signifying spiritual, and the other temporal power . 2 

Narang says that, in this manner, “A state, peace- 
ful and unobtrusive, had been slowly evolved, and with 
the Guru at its head as Saohcha Padshah, the 
Sikhs ‘ had already become accustomed to a form of 
self-government within the empire.’ Their power 
and prestige had increased, and they were fast be- 
coming a factor in the political life of the province.” 3 
This position, however, does not seem to be fully 
accepted by modern Sikh opinion. Guru Nanak had 
said that ‘only those like to rule over others, who are 
either stupid or uninstructed,’ and it is claimed that 
the Gurus could thus have no intention of ruling over 
others. We are further told that “ it is wrong to say 
that by the time of the Fifth or the Sixth Guru 
the ideal of Sikhism was lowered and the Guru came 
to be called Saohcha Padshah, his seat a takht or throne, 
and the assembly of his followers a durbar or court. 
It will appear from the writings of the early Gurus, 
and especially from those of the bards who began to 
write in the time of the Second Guru, that these 


1 Latif, History of the Punjab, p. 253. 

2 Macaaliffe, op. cit., Vol. IV, p. 4. 

3 Narang, op. cit., p. 37. ■ 
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terms were not later innovations, but had been used 
from the beginning. They are eastern euphemisms 
used in respect of all revered faqirB.” The question 
as to whether the ideal of Sikhism was lowered or not 
is really beside the point and it may also readily 
be conceded that the use of expressions like Sachcha 
Padshah , takht or darbar does not by itself indicate 
the development of a political ideal. It may also be 
quite true that * the ideal of simplicity was kept up 
even in the midst of circumstances of comfort ’ and 
the bards whose compositions are incorporated in the 
Granth Sahib might have been quite justified in prais- 
ing this ‘ balance of character, called Raj Yog, main- 
tained between asceticism and prosperity ; ’ 1 in short, 
the Sikh might not as yet have been conscious of his 
political destiny and the motive force behind the 
movement might still have been purely religious, but 
looked at from the point of view of the estab- 
lished state the new community was already reaching 
a position when it could no longer be treated with 
indifference. The masand-system was gradually 
familiarising the Sikhs with a kind of self-government 
of their own, and the Guru at the centre with his un- 
challenged authority, his magnificent darbar, and his 
control over the entire organisation of the Sangats, was 
to them a symbol of unity and of something mystical, 
beyond all ordinary considerations. A community 
With such definite leadership, with such high ideals of 
discipline and self-sacrifice and institutions that gave 
practical meaning to those ideals could not but react 

1 The Gurdwara Movement md the Sikh Awakening, pp. 19, 20. 
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on the government • of the day. To the Sikh all these 
developments might have, seemed perfectly natural 
and to have been inspired by nothing but purely 
religious motives but, at the same time, their effects 
on others might be different. For instance, the 
Sikhs had been accustomed to call their Gurus Sachcha 
Padshah and to them its connotation was purely 
religious, but it was liable to assume a different 
meaning in other minds, as is proved by the fact that 
one of the charges against Guru Arj an when he was 
called to the presence of Jahangir was that he bad 
called himself Sachcha Padshah or the true king. Thus 
a situation was arising in which a conflict between the 
forces of the state and those of Sikhism was becoming 
more or less inevitable. The state could not but 
regard the Sikh organisation as one of immense possi- 
bilities, which might at any time become a rallying 
point of disaffection, and for the Sikhs too, there 
could be no getting back, no reversion to a line of 
policy less liable to be misunderstood. 


APPENDIX A 

Guru Nanak and the Caste-system 

From the brief discussion in Chapter IV it would 
appear that so far as Guru Nanak is concerned there 
is no satisfactory evidence to contend that he had 
attempted an abolition of the caste-system. But 
what does the history of Sikhism under his successors 
reveal ? As we have indicated above, there is a very 
strong body of opinion to the effect that Sikhism had 
no mercy for caste and its usages and various bits of 
evidence from the subsequent history of Sikhism have 
been requisitioned to prove the contention. But we 
want to make it clear at the very outset that such 
evidence as there is must be used with caution for they 
may cut both ways and, whatever might be their value 
regarding the subsequent developments in Sikhism, 
they may not be at all conclusive regarding the 
attitude of Guru Nanak. Examples would make the 
position clear. 

When Forster visited the Punjab in 1788 he saw 
that ‘the Sikhs formed matrimonial connections only 
in their respective tribes and that the only aliment’ 
used in common by them was the pursaud or sacred 
bread.’ 1 It does not require any imagination to 
perceive that it might be entirely wrong to rely on 
this evidence and come to a decisive conclusion regard- 
ing the attitude of Guru Gobind Singh towards caste 
and its usages. On the contrary, it might only be an 


' 

I 


1 Forster, Travels , p. 256, 
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illustration of the fact that the caste and tribal pre- 
dilections were so firmly rooted that they soon gained 
the better of the liberal principles of Sikhism. In fact 
we are told that * in the east of the Punjab conversion 
has absolutely no effect upon the caste of the convert. 
The Musalman Rajput, Gujar or Jat is for all social, 
tribal, political and administrative purposes as much 
a Rajput, Gujar or Jat as his Hindu brother. The 
fact is that the people are bound by social and tribal 
custom far more than by any rules of religion .’ 1 
The point that we would like to emphasise is 
that Porster’s evidence cannot be relied upon to 
determine the attitude of post-Khalsa Sikhism to- 
wards the caste system and that its real meaning 
can only be grasped when it is examined in relation 
to other relevant historical factors. 

We would next take up an example of a contrary 
type, an example which has been made much of by 
modern Sikh writers. Mohsin Fani speaks of a man 
named Pertabmal who is said to have been a Jnani 
or a wise man. “ When Pertabmal saw that his son 
wished to adopt the faith of the Musalmans, he 
asked him : ‘ Why dost thou wish to become a 

Musalman ? If thou likest to eat everything, be- 
come a Guru of the Sikhs, and eat whatever thou 
desirest.’ ” 2 This story has been regarded as a proof 
positive that Sikhism did not recognise any restriction 
of eating and drinking . 3 Now, this Pertabmal appears 

1 Denzil IbbefsoD, Punjab Castes, p. 14. 

2 Dabistan, Yol. II, p. 286. 

3 Ham Hindu Nothin, pp. 145, 14G ; Teja Sing, Growth of Respon- 
sibility in Sikhism, p. 21, f. n. . 
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to have been a man of grim humour and apparently 
did not entertain a very high opinion about the Sikhs 
and Sikhism. Mohsin Pani says that there was a 
Sikh named Davarah who, it seems, was a masand of 
Hargobind. Pertabmal became his disciple and 
declared himself as his adherent. “ Davarah washed 
his feet and the water thereof was drunk by all the 
present followers of the faith, which they did to 
everybody whom they have gained over to their 
religion. At last, a dispute arose between Pertabmal 
and Davarah ; the latter said to the other : * But 
yesterday I washed thy feet (that is made thee my 
disciple) , and to-day thou makest war upon me?’ 
Pertabmal answered: * Oh weak-minded man ! the 
Jats always wash my feet as thou hast done: my own 
hand never touches my feet.’ ” We are further told : 
“ It is an established custom among the followers of 
Nanak to present, when they pursue a desire, a few 
direms to the chief of their master, or to their master, 
and solicit his favour. Pertabmal offered some direms 
to Kabeli, who was a religious chief appointed 
by Hargobind ; he said with his hands joined: 
* I wish to convoke for prayer, according to their 
custom, all the followers of Nanak ; let that 
be granted.’ Kabeli before giving his agreement 
asked : ‘ Thou wishest perhaps to see Hargobind ? ’ 
Pertabmal said : ‘ I wish something more precious.’ 
Kabeli asked : * What is this ? ’ The answer was : ‘ I 
wish the arrival of all the buffoons,' dancers and 
musicians from Peshawar to Kabul, that we may see 
their actions, arts and tricks.’ ” 1 Such a man was 


i Dabistan, Vol. II, pp. 112, 113. 
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Pertabmal and it seems that we need not take his 
remarks at their face value. It is, however, an admit- 
ted fact that Guru Hargobind permitted animal diet 
to his followers, most probably as a necessary and 
almost inevitable concession to the traditional habits 
of the Jats, who had been entering Sikhism in ever 
increasing numbers, and it is quite conceivable that 
the Sikhs had become comparatively free in matters 
of eating and drinking. But, as we have already seen, 
we learn from the Dabistdn itself that this was not 
the practice during the earlier days of Sikhism. 1 Guru 
Hargobind had thus brought about a clear innovation 
which was possibly pressed in by circumstances, and 
the fact in question can thus in no way be accepted 
as evidence regarding the original intentions of 
Sikhism. It is important to bear in mind that as 
Sikhism progressed it was bound to react to its envi- 
ronment and develop new forms and tendencies, but 
these latter are almost always mixed up with unfore- 
seen historical factors and should therefore be closely 
analysed before they are made to throw light on^the 
original message of Sikhism. 

The two essentials of caste are the prohibition 
against intermarriage and eating in common. As we 
have already seen, the Langurs of the Gurus knew 
no caste distinctions 2 but this cannot be said to prove 
anything, this way or the other, as examples of relaxa- 
tion of caste rules regarding sacred food distributed 
from a public sanctuary are to be found even among 

1 Supra, p. 80. 

2 Supra, pp. 159, 166. 
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the most orthodox of Hindus . 1 As far as we are 
aware, there is no other evidence as regards inter- 
dining during the earlier days of Sikhism. But far 
more vital to caste is the prohibition against inter- 
marriage and here, too, there is hardly any evidence 
to show that intermarriage was practised or even 
encouraged. On the contrary, we get little bits of 
information, here and there, which seem to show that 
the prohibition was still regarded as important. For 
instance, it is said that when Amar Das’s wife 
selected Jetha as a very suitable match for their 
daughter Bhani, the first question that the Guru asked 
Jetha when he was called to him was : ‘ My dear boy, 
who art thou ? * and when Jetha answered that he 
was a Sodhi Khatri Amar Das felt greatly relieved. 
Trumpp regards this story as ‘ very significant as to 
the observance of caste by the earlier Sikh Gurus,’ 2 
and it would have practically set the question at 
rest if we could be sure of its authenticity. 

Examples, moreover, are available to show that 
in some instances the Sikhs placed caste even above 
their faith, or in other words, they did not hesitate 
to enter into matrimonial connection even with non- 
Sikhs if the caste considerations were favourable. 
One single incident, which has already been referred 
to, is , to our mind, conclusive. .W e have seen that 
Chandu Shah, the emperor’s Dewan, sought the hands 
of Hargobind for his daughter but Arjan refused. 
After Arjan ’s execution Chandu again came forward 

1 Among others may be mentioned the case of tho temple of 
Jagannath at Puri. 

? Trumpp, op. cit, p. lxxix. 
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with his proposal but Hargobind sternly turned him 
back. Now, the point to notice is that Arjan refuses 
the alliance on the ground that his Delhi Sikhs were 
against the proposal and Hargobind tells Ghandu 
plainly that he could not have anything to do with 
his father’s e murderer.’ Ghandu is indignantly 
described as a * haughty man ’ who had used ‘injurious 
expressions regarding the G-uru ’ but not for once the 
point is raised that he was a non-Sikh and therefore 
no matrimonial alliance was possible with him. The 
fact that both the families, the Guru’s and Chandu’s, 
were Khatri, was obviously considered sufficient. 
In fact, we know of several cases which show that 
marriage between Sikhs and non-Sikhs actually took 
place. We have seen that Bibi Amro, a daughter of 
Guru Angad had been married to a nephew of A mar 
Das and that the marriage had taken place long after 
L ahina had adopted Sikhism and some time before 
A mar Das’s conversion . 1 The daughter-in-law of the 
redoubtable Ghandu Shah himself is said to have been 
the daughter of a pious Sikh , 2 and we are told that 
the Sikh wife of Kai Jodh, the owner of the village of 
Hangar, visited Guru Hargobind and prayed him to 
make her husband a Sikh . 3 But with the changes 
that Guru Hargobind introduced a new situation arose. 
The anecdotes about Pertabmal that we discussed 
above show that there were persons who did not 
approve of these changes, and that such persons were, 

by no means rare even among the Sikhs themselves 

# 

1 Supra, p. 1G5. 

2 Macauliffe, op. cit., Vol. Ill, p. 97. 

3 Ibid, Vol. IV, p. 133. 



is proved by Bhai Gurudas’s remarks in his XXVIfc* 
War , 1 The result was that the Sikhs were boycotted 
and found it difficult to marry, the implication clearly 
being that the boycott came from the other side and 
that the Sikhs had no scruples in the matter. 2 

All these facts have got to be dispassionately con- 
sidered if we wish to arrive at a correct view regarding 
the attitude of Sikhism towards the caste-system. No 
useful purpose can be served by ignoring them al- 
together or summarily rejecting them as mere excep- 
tions. The only explanation that can in any way 
consistent with the view that Sikhism aimed from the 
very beginning at a destruction of the social system 
would be that in such a difficult and vital matter the 
Gurus had perforce to proceed in a very careful and 
cautious manner and that they therefore aimed at 
gradual corrosion at successive stages, rather than 
sudden overhauling of the old order. But the 
culty is that there is no evidence to support such an 
explanation. The only thing that can possibly be 
advanced in its favour is the gradual relaxation of caste 
rules in the hangar, which, as we have already pointed 
out, cannot by itself be regarded as conclusive; On 
the other hand, we know that in the matter of animal 
diet there had been a definite turning back. As 
have seen, Mohsin Fani distinctly states that 
Nanak had ordered abstention from flesh. This precept, 
however, appears to have been neglected 
successors and Guru Arjan renewed 


1 Macauliffe, op. tit., Yol. IV, pp. 76, 77. 

3 This is said to be proved by one of the manuscripts discovered by 
Gurbaksh Singh at Pacca. (Dacca Review, 1916, p. 378.) 
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So that it does not appear that even in this matter 
there was a progressive realisation of the alleged object 
in view. But apart from all this, it is important to 
remember that there is hardly any evidence to show 
that the Sikhs practised intermarriage or that Sikhism 
encouraged it. Indeed, it seems clear to us that Sikhism 
in the beginning did not seek the abolition of the caste- 
system and that the changes that we come across at a 
later stage were due to historical factors which had 
nothing to do with the original enunciations of 
Sikhism. At any rate, it can be safely asserted that 
nothing in the history of his immediate successors can 
be made to show that Guru Nanak had intended the 
destruction of the caste system. 1 

The point may possibly be raised that when we find 
that even Muhammadans were converted to Sikhism it 
is futile to argue that they still adhered to caste restric- 
tions. In the Sikh records we come across several 
such instances. “ Sewa Das in his Jan am Sakhi men- 
tions many places like the Kiri of Pathans, where a 
large number of Mohammedans became Sikhs. From 
the list of Sikhs given by Bhai Gurdas in his eleventh 
Var we find among others such names as Mardana, the 
rebeck-player, who accompanied Guru Nanak in his 
journeys, Daulat Khan Pathan who became a Sikh 
Saint, Gujjar a blacksmith who was a Sikh of Guru 

1 It seems to ua that the following statement of Barth expresses 
the essence of the position : “ Nanak even did not break in an absolute 
way with caste, which he tolerated as a civil institution, and of which 
the sect, inspite of attempts afterwards made in the direction of its 
complete abolition, has always preserved some traces.” ( The Religions 
of India, p. 243.) 
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Angad and preached Sikhism in his village, Hamza ; 
and Mian Jamal the happy, who remained constantly 
in the presence of' Guru Hargobind .” 1 It is further 
said that ‘from history we gather many names of 
Mohammedans who became admirers of Sikhism.* 
Some of these claims may very well be dubious and 
we have reasons to be Sceptical when we are told that 
Daulat Khan Lodi had become a Sikh or that ‘ Dara 
Shukoh was persecuted by his brother Aurangzib for 
being a convert to Sikhism,’ but at the same time it 
cannot be denied that many Muhammadans had come 
under the influence of Sikhism. This is clearly estab- 
lished by Jahangir’s own remark in his Tuzuk that 
many foolish Muslims had been fascinated by Guru 
Arjan’ s ways and teachings . 2 But it should not be 
ignored that there is a fundamental difference in the 
position of these Muslims in post-Khalsa Sikhism and 
that in its earlier days. In later history we come 
across instances where Muslim converts were fully 
absorbed within the community by being allowed to 
marry in genuine Sikh families and there are cases 
where such Muslims served as even Mahants of 
Gurdwaras , 3 but such was by no means the position at 
the time we have been discussing. The conclusion 
we arrived at can only be shaken if it can be shown 
that these Muslims who had come under the influence 
of Sikhism were fully assimilated within the community 

1 The Gurdwara Reform Movement and the Sikh Awakening , p s 21. 

2 Tuzuk-i-Jahangiri, Bogers and Beveridge, Vol. I, p. 72. 

3 The Gurdwara Reform Movement and the Sikh Awakening, pp. 
31, 32. It may not, however, be improbable that most of these were 
cases of reconversion. 
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by being allowed free intermarriage with other sections 
of the Sikhs or allowed to interdine with Sikhs 
in general even outside the Langar. Unless such 

evidence is forthcoming the position remains that 

these Muslims formed a class apart within the eom- 

munrfcpb if they had at all become Sikhs in the 

truest sense. 
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Hindu Divinite s in the Japji 

In Chapter IV we had occasion to refer to two 
passages from the Japji which seem to throw some 
light on Guru. Nanak’s attitude regarding the divine 
personifications of Hinduism. The first passage in the 
original runs thus : 

eka mal jugati vial tini chele parvariu 

iku sansari iku bhandarl iku la’e divanu 

jiv tisu bhavai tivai chalavai jiv hovai phurmanu 

Teja Singh translates : 

“ It is generally supposed that the Divine Mother 
by a mysterious scheme conceived and gave birth to 
three deities: 

One that creates, the second that supports, and the 
third that adjudges destruction. 

But in reality it is God, who directs the world 
according to His will, and no other.” {The Japji, p. 45.) 

It will be seen that the expressions ‘ it is generally 
supposed,’ ‘ but in reality,’ and ‘and no other’ have 
nothing in the original to support them. Such additions 
are, no doubt, often necessary but they are hardly 
permissible when the text readily yields itself to a 
satisfactory interpretation without them. In fact, the 
verses appear clear enough and there can be little doubt 
- . fhpft .Miiioa l nlige*U-:faaiiMlatiQn is truer to. the text. 
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The second passage is as follows : 

suniai isaru barama indu ; 
suniai mukhi salahan mandu, 
suniai jog jugati tani bhed ; 
suniai sasat simriti ved. 

The two renderings are : 

1 “By; hearing the Name man becometh as Shiv, 
Brahma and Indra. 

By hearing the Name even the low become highly 
lauded. 

By hearing the Name the way of Jog and the 
secrets of the body are obtained. 

By hearing the Name man understandeth the real 
nature of the Shastras, the Smritis and the Veds.” 

(Macauliffe, op. cit, Vol. I, p. 200.) 

2 “ Next this instruction will make the disciple 
realise the true significance of the powers represented 
by Siva, Brahma and Indra; 

And he will begin to dislike the offering of praise to 
them. 

He will come to know the secrets of physical nature 
and the unifying spirit working behind; 

And in the light of that knowledge he will be able 
to correct his views about the Shastras, Smritis and 
Veds.” 

(Teja Singh, The Japji, pp. 27, 28.) 

It seems clear that Teja Singh’s is not a translation 
but rather an interpretation according to his own lights 
and that, too, is hardly acceptable. We do not see 
how his second line can at all come in. It is, no doubt 2 
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the most difficult in the original and Macauliffe suggests 
the following rendering as an alternative — ‘ By hearing the 
Name one is praised by high and low.’ ‘Salahan mandu’ 
may possibly be made to yield something like what Teja 
Singh writes but then the word ‘ mukhi ’ is left out of 
account. Further, we are at a loss to understand how 
‘jog jugati tani bhed’ can mean ‘the secrets of physical 
nature and the unifying spirit working behind.’ The 
sentence seems clear enough and further it is to be 
noted that * tani bhed ’ or 4 tanu bhed * appears to be a 
technical yogic expression like ‘sat chakra bhed.’ Again, 
we have to prefer the translation of Macauliffe to that 
of Teja Singh. 

In justice to Teja Singh it should, however, be 
pointed out that his difficulties arise from the fact that 
in his view Guru Nanak had preached an uncompro- 
mising monotheism and consequently he felt it 
necessary to provide an explanation for the passages in 
question consistently with that fundamental postulate ; 
and it can, on no account, be denied that Sikhism had 
enjoined the worship of the One True Lord alone. At 
the same time verses of the above type and several 
other considerations would seem to indicate that' 
Nanak’s attitude towards the divinities was not one of 
total denunciation. He merely pointed out their limited 
and secondary character but his emphasis on the unity 
of the Godhead was so pronounced and insistent that 
these could have no chance of survival in Sikhism. 
And those who are even superficially acquainted with 
the philosophical basis of Hinduism will not possibly 
deny that the position there is not fundamentally 
different. 
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Most Of the difficulties about interpreting the 
message of Guru Nanak’ arise from the fundamental 
assumptions that he had brought something entirely 
novel and that all the later developments in Sikhism 
were implicit in his teachings. It can easily be seen 
that to insist' on the latter contention is to take a view, 
of history which can hardly be historical and as regards 
the former it can be shown that of the various features 
of Sikhism, taken separately, there are not many which 
we do not come across in the past history of Hinduism. 
iWhat Guru Nanak did was that he selected certain 
aspects and put an almost exclusive emphasis on them, 
with the result that’ the whole, as it emerged, appeared, 
more or less, new. It can also be shown that in this 
matter of selection and emphasis he follows, in most of 
the characteristic details, the line previously adopted by 
the Bhagavatas and that in its metaphysical aspects 
Sikhism preached the Vedanta of the Vaisnavite 
brand. 1 We have no space here to illustrate the details 
but there can be no room for doubt that no interpreta- 
tion of Guru Nanak’s message is likely to be adequate 
without a critical consideration of this positive back- 
ground. 

1 It is interesting to note that an Uddsi named A mar Das wrote the 
commentary called Maniprabha on the Sihhamani, which again is a 
commentary on the Vedanta Paribhasa. The Uddsi apparently regards 
Dura Nanak as an exponent of the Vedanta. (See Maniprabha, p. 1, 
Nirpaya Sagar Edition. For this reference I am indebted to my late 
lamented, frier>d and colleague Dr. Prabhatchandra Chakravarti.) 
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I. Gurumukhi 

Kdi Granth or the Granth Sahib . 

Ifc may be called the Bible of the Sikhs and is 
admittedly the greatest authority on Sikhism. Its 
main interest, no doubt, is religious but, as we have 
seen, references to historical incidents are also found 
here and there, and having regard to the paucity of 
records on the history of the Gurus, these must 
certainly be regarded as invaluable. Besides, the work 
can also be of very great interest to students of 
literature and philology. 

The story of its compilation has already been dis- 
cussed and we would here only add a word or two 
about its arrangement. As is well known, the work 
begins with the Sikh invocation to God and the place 
of honour is given to the Jap ft. Then follow in 
succession the Sodar, the Sopurahh and the Sohild. The 
rest of the work is, in the first place, arranged under 
Bags and these again are sub-divided into Mahalds', 
Mahala I being assigned to the hymns of Guru Nanak, 
Mahala- II to those of Guru Angad and so on. Tt will 
thus be seen that in the Granth Sahib we are given 
a long list of notes and measures then current in India 
and this together with the other list that we get in 
the Kin-i-Kkbari (Gladwin 9 s Translation) pp. 728-30} 

30 
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cannot but be of considerable value to persons interested 
in the history of Indian music. 

The original compilation of Guru Arjan consisted of 
the hymns of the first five Gurus and those of several 
bhagats and bards. The bhagats, whose hymns are 
incorporated in the work, are as follows : Jaidev, 
Namdev, Trilochan, Paramanand, Dhanna, Sadhna, 
Bamanand, Beni, Pipa, Sain, Kabir, Bavi Das, Farid 
and Bhikan. Of these the last two were Muham- 
madans. Narang says Bhikan is of unknown casta but 
Macauliffe is definite that he was a Muhammadan. 
(See Narang, op.cit,, Appendix I, p. 1 ; Macauliffe, op. 
cit Vol. VI, p. 1.) Narang gives a list of the bards 
and states on the authority of the Panth Prakds that 
they were all Brahmans ( ibid,p.ii ). Although we 
do not know anything definite about the sources from 
which Guru Arjan procured the hymns of the bhggats, 
it can easily be seen that their occurrence in a work of 
which the date is definitely known is of considerable 
importance. For instance, Guru Arjan’s collection of 
the hymns of Kabir is older than moBt of the other 
anthologies that have come down to us and might very 
well be a more authentic record. In fact, there 
can be absolutely no doubt that the Granth Sahib is a 
work of momentous importance and our regret is that 
it has not attracted the attention of more competent 
scholars and indexed on critical and scientific lines. 
What a great aid that might be to Indian scholarship 
is not difficult to understand. 

Janamsakhi, by Sewa pas. 

See supra, pp. 53, 56, 57. 
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Wars and Kabits , by Bhai Gurdas. 

As we have seen, Bhai Gurdas was the learned 
amanuensis of Guru Arjan and wrote the Granth Sahib 
to the latter’s dictation. He was the first cousin of 
the mother of Guru Arjan and came into prominence 
even during the pontificate of Guru Bam Das, who is 
said to have sent him to Agra to preach the Sikh 
religion there. His importance in the Sikh community 
is also proved by the fact that when Guru Arjan required 
an emissary to go to Mohan and persuade him to hand 
over to the Guru the old collection of the hymns of the 
first three Gurus Bhai Gurdas was selected for the 
purpose. He lived till 1629, half through the ponti- 
ficate of Guru Hargobind, and died in full glory and 
prestige. 

Bhai Gurdas must have written a substantial 
portion of his works before the compilation of the 
Granth Sahib in 1604 but it is also evident that sections 
were added later on during the pontificate of Guru 
Hargobind. The interest of Bhai Gurdas’s works is, 
no doubt, predominantly religious and the Kabits in 
particular contain merely ‘ the Sikh tenets and a 
panegyric of the Gurus ’ but it is important to note 
that they mark a definite landmark in the evolution 
of Sikhism and should thus be regarded as extremely 
valuable. 

Bacitra Natak. 

The work was written by Guru Gobind Singh him- 
self and was later on incorporated in the compilation 
known as Dasam Padshah Ka Granth. The work is 
one of supreme importance and is undoubtedly the 
greatest authority regarding the Guru's mission and 
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his earlier relations with the Hill chieftains. It also 
incidentally throws some light on the hisiory of the 
Guru’s predecessors. 

Gydn Ratndwall, by Bhai Mani Singh. 

See supra, p. 57. 

Nanak Praha s, by Bhai Santokh Singh. 

See supra, pp. 57-61. 

Saraj Prakds or Gur Part dp Sura], by Bhai Santokh 

Singh. 

This book, although written so late as 1843, is the 
main source from which we get the details of the 
pontificates of Guru Nanak’s successors. It is a 
big, ponderous work consisting of several volumes 
and was recently republished with annotations from 
Amritsar. Macauliffe’s opinion about the work is 
highly unfavourable. He says that Bhai Santokh 
Singh was a man with strong Hindu tendencies. He 
possessed a fervid imagination “ which was largely 
stimulated by copious draughts of bhang and other 
intoxicants in which he freely indulged ” and which 
led him to invent many stories discreditable to the 
Gurus. “ Some of his inventions are due to his ex- 
aggerated ideas of prowess and force in a bad as well 
as a good cause, a reflex of the spirit of the marauding 
age in which he lived.” It is extremely doubtful 
whether Bhai Santokh Singh had any reliable authority 
before him and “ his statements accordingly cannot 
often be accepted as even an approach to history.” 

It is an extremely interesting fact that in spite of 
these strictures Macauliffe has been compelled to make 
the Suraj Prakds the primary basis of his “ Lives ” of 
the Gurus, particularly of the earlier Gurus. In fact. 
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he had no other alternative and so long as more 
reliable records are not forthcoming this work will 
remain, more or less, indispensable, though, no doubt, 
it should be used with great caution and restraint. 
Prachin Panth Prakds, by Rattan Singh. 

The account of the Gurus is extremely brief though 
it is of considerable importance regarding later affairs. 
Sri Guru Panth Prakds, by Bhai Gyan Singh Gyani 
(1880 A.D.). 

The author has made a laudable attempt in this 
work to clear the history of the Sikhs from some of the 
exaggerations and absurdities of Bhai Santokh Singh. 
The history of the Gurus is fairly detailed but it 
appears that the author himself sometimes introduces 
details which have hardly any basis in fact. It should 
be used with caution. 

Ham Hindu Nahin, by Bhai Kahn Singh. 

A very interesting book but not of much historical 
value. 

Gurumat Prabhakar, by Bhai Kahn Singh. 

The work is practically an index to the Granth 
Sahib- and is thus extremely useful. It can rightly 
be regarded as a source book of early Sikh history. 
Gurumat Sudhdkar, by Bhai Kahn Singh. 

A collection of extracts from the writings of Guru 
Gobind Singh and various other Sikh authors. An 
interesting book and serves as a guide to further 
reading. . 

Several other works exist in Gurumukhi, e.g., the 
Itihds Guru Khdlsd or the Tavarikh Guru Khdlsd but 
these are rarely of any practical assistance: 
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Guru Shabad Ratnakar Mahan Kosh , by Bhai Kahn 
Singh. 

This is an Encyclopedia of Sikh literature and a 
work of the highest importance. 

II. Persian 

Tuzuk-i-J dhangiri. English translation by Bogers and 
Beveridge. 

In this work there is only one significant passage 
in which Jahangir explains the reasons which led him 
to order Guru Arjan's execution. For the period 
covered in the present volume it is of no material, 
assistance. 

Dabistan-i-Mazahab , by Mohsin Fani. English 
translation by Troyer and Shea. 

The author who wrote under the pseudonym of 
Mohsin Fani was a contemporary of the 5th, 6th 
and 7th Gurus and appears to have been a personal 
friend of the 6th Guru Hargobind. Cunningham 
characterises the author as ‘ a garrulous and some- 
what credulous Mahomedan ’ and the light-hearted 
manner in which ancedotes of various kinds are woven 
into the body of the narrative no doubt gives some 
countenance to this view of the great historian of the 
Sikhs. But when all is said, the fact remains that 
scrappy though it is, it helps us considerably to 
distinguish the earlier from the later tradition and must 
thus be regarded as invaluable. 

Khuldsatu-t-Tawdrikh, by Sujan Bai of Bata la (1695). 

The references to Sikh history are few and far 
between but nevertheless they are important. 
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Siyar-ul-Mutdqherin, by Ghulam Hussain Khan, 
(about 1780 A.D.). 

Of no practical value for the period covered in this 
volume. 

HI. Urdu 

Tdrikh Makhzan-i-Punjdb, by Mufti Ghulam Sarwar 
Qureshi (1887). 

Not of much practical use. 

Tarikh-i-Punjab , by Kanhayya Lai (1881) . 

It gives a history of the Punjab from the rise of 
the Sikhs to the Mutiny together with an account 
of the State of Jammu. The account of the Gurus 
is full of legendary myths and is of very little his- 
torical value. 

I¥, English 

India Tracts, by Browne (1788). 

Browne resided at Dehli as the East India Com- 
pany’s representative to the Court of Shah Alum. He 
there met two learned Hindus of Lahore who had in 
their possession some Hindi accounts of the Sikh 
Gurus. On the basis of these accounts a Persian 
manuscript was prepared which Browne translated 
into English and published as his ‘ Tract.’ The value 
of the work, so far as early Sikh history is concerned, 
would become apparent if we quote the author as 
our authority for stating that Guru Arjan was succeed- 
ed by Ram Rai and that in 1662 a son, named Tegh 
Bahadur, was born to Harkrishan. 
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A Journey from Bengal to England , by Forster (1798). 

Forster travelled through, the Punjab during the 
years 1783 and 1784 and incorporated in his ‘ Travels ’ 
a short sketch about the Sikhs. Though he claims 
that he noticed only such parts of the story ‘as are 
either founded on received tradition or on those 
legends which have the least exceptionable claims to 
credit,’ his account of the earlier phases of Sikhism is 
of little practical value. 

Sketch of the Sikhs by Malcolm (18T2). 

The work was first published in the Asiatic 
Researches. When lie was with the British Army in 
the Punjab in 1805 Malcolm succeeded in securing a 
copy of the A di Grant h and several historical tracts in 
Gurumukhi. His friend Dr. Leyden supplied him with 
translations of several other tracts and these formed the 
basis of Malcolm’s work. The records that Malcolm 
used are thus older than the Suraj Prakas and this 
gives a peculiar value to his work. But unfortunately 
Malcolm’s book appears to have been written carelessly 
and does not help us much. 

History of the Sikhs, by Macgregor (1846). 

Macgregor’s was the first attempt to write a 
connected history of the Sikhs. The work is now 
hopelessly out of date. 

History of the Sikhs (, Wm. H. Allen & Go., London, 
• 1846). 

This work was compiled from the papers of the late 
Captain Murray. The earlier chapters were written by 
the Editor himself. But these chapters appear to have 
been based on Malcolm and are thus net of much use. 
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History of the Sikhs, by Cunningham (1849). 

Still the standard work on Sikh history but the 
earlier chapters are now in many places out of date and 
require revision. 

Adi Granth, by Trumpp (1877). 

Trumpp prepared his work under the auspices of the 
India Office and took seven years to elaborate the 
volume. Macauliffe is of opinion that Trumpp’ s transla- 
tion was “ highly inaccurate and unidiematic, and 
furthermore gave mortal offence to the Sikhs by the 
odium theologicum Introduced into . it. Whenever 
he saw an opportunity of defaming the Gurus, the 
sacred book, and the religion of the Sikhs, he eagerly 
availed himself of it ” (Macauliffe, op. cit., Vol. I, 
Preface, p. vii). It cannot be said that these remarks 
are unjustified but, at the same time, it should be 
noted that Trumpp’s Introductory Essays, particularly 
his translation of the old Janamsdkhi, are still useful, 
though, no doubt, they should be handled with 
caution. 

History of the Punjab ; by Syed Muhammad Latif. 

The chapter on the Sikh Gurus is hopelessly inade- 
quate and often marred by an anti-Sikh bias. 

The Sikh Religion, its Gurus, Sacred Writings and 
their Authors, by Macauliffe (1909). 

This is a monumental work and marks an epoch 
in the history of Sikh studies. 

In the Preface to his great work Macauliffe wrote 
“ one of the main objects of the present work is its 
endeavour to make some reparation to the Sikhs for 
the insults which Trumpp offered to their Gurus and 

37 
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their religion.” This reparation has been rendered 
in full but I feel bound to say that in doing this 
Maeauliffe has not been always fair to Hinduism and 
the Hindus. I say this with great regret because my 
indebtedness to Macauliffe’s great work cannot be 
adequately expressed. 

There is one other matter which I think necessary 
to mention. Maeauliffe makes it clear in the Preface 
that his intention has bean, “in fulfilment of his 
promise to the Sikhs, to write this work from an 
orthodox Sikh point of view, without any criticism or 
expression of opinion of his own.” The result has been 
that his accounts of the Gurus have suffered greatly in 
consequence. There has been no attempt to dis- 
criminate between fact and fiction, contemporary and 
infinitely more reliable evidence has been mixed up 
with later myths and, on the whole, the accounts 
have emerged, more or less, as a jumble in which 
legendary matter predominates. It seems to me a 
matter of great regret that Maeauliffe chose the method 
that he did because nobody was more competent than 
he to attempt a critical account of the Gurus after a 
careful discrimination between the old and later tradi- 
tions. 

Transformation, of Sikhism by G. 0. Narang (1912). 

Interesting in its own way but superficial. 

History of Aurangzib, Vol, III, by Sir J. N. Sarkar. 

' The account of the Sikh Gurus is not very well- 
informed and often unnecessarily offensive to Sikh 
'sentiment. 
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History and Philosophy of the Sikh Religion, by 
Khazan Singh, 

Full of details but absolutely uncritical. 

A Glossary of the Tribes and Castes of the Punjab 
and North-West Frontier Province, compiled by 
H. A. Rose. 

A mine of information on all sorts of topics. Sec- 
tions on the Sikhs and Sikhism are interesting and 
useful. 

The Japji , by Teja Singh. 

An English translation of the Japji with a very 
ingenious Introduction. 

Growth of Responsibility in Sikhism, by Teja Singh. 

A very interesting account of the growth of the 
Sikh community under the ten Gurus but the main 
thesis of the book is hardly acceptable. 

Asa di Var by Teja Singh. 

An English translation of the Asa di Vdr. The 
introduction is important and traces in some detail the 
growth of the Sikh organisation. 

The Gurdwara Reform Movement and the Sikh 
Awakening. 

The Introduction is very interesting and gives some 
new details about the earlier phases of the history of 
Sikhism. 


* 
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Abdulla, Miah — dissuades Prince 
Nizam Khan from persecuting 
the Hindus, 31. 

Achal Batala— a fair held at, 90. 

— contains the shrine of Samkar- 
tic, 90 fn. 2. 

— Guru Nanak preaches bis 

doctrines at, 90-91. 

Ahmed Khan-— Governor of Luck- 
now, imprisoned, 33 fn. 2. 
Ajodhan — Guru Nanak meets 

Shaikh Brahm at, 82. 

Akbar, Emperor of Delhi— 

—petitioned by Prithia and Su- 
lahi Khan against Arjan, 204. 
—visits Guru Amar Das, 171. 

its significance, 171. 

—visits Guru Arjan, 213, 214. 
Alauddin Alam Khan Lodi — 

— defeated at Depalpur, 39. 
—joins Babur, 39-40. 

All Kban— ruled Bbira, 35. 

Alyar (or Ala Shah)— a Muslim 
converted to Sikhism by Guru 
Amar Das, 168. 

Amar Das — an Udasi, wrote com- 
mentary on the Sikbamani, 
280 fn. 1. 

Amar Das, Guru,— advises Sikhs 
to forbear the Muslims their 
guilt, 173. 

—Akbar visits, 171. 

— —its significance, 171. 

— at first a Vaishnava, 164. 

— became the Guru on Angad’s 
death (1552), 165, 

— belonged to the Bhalla Khatri 
tribe, 164. 

— born in Basarka near Amrit- 
sar (1479), 164. 

— collected hymns of the Gurus, 
167. 

—combats against Jogis, 172. 

— continues the work of Guru 
Angad, 166. 

— cooked food for a monk, 164. 


— death of, according to Sundar 
Das’s account, 179-80. 

— deputed Jetha to Delhi, 175. 
—established Bawali (or well) at 
Goindwal, 169-71. 

—established fairs, 178. 
—estimate of, as a social refor- 
mer, 181-82. 

—introduced Manji-system, 
168-69* 

— nominated Bam Das to Guru- 
ship, 183. 

—pilgrimage to Kurkhetar, 131, 
176-77. 

— — Jetha’s account of, .131. 
—prohibited drinking, 181. 

— —practice of Sati, 180-81. 

— reformed funeral and nuptial 
ceremonies, 178. 

—retired to Goindwal, 165 & 
fn. 2. 

its probable reason, 162. 

—-several Muslims converted to 
Sikhism by, 368. 

— Tej Kban was father of, 164. 
—thinks compilation of Goru 
Nanak’s hymns as meritorious, 
167-58. 

Amritsar — bathing in the, held 
meritorious, 253-54. 

—begun by Guru Ram Das, 
185, fn. 2, 186. 

— centre of Sikh acti vities, 193. 
—Guru Arjan resides at, 193. 

— Har Maudar in the midst of, 
192. 

Amro, Bibi— daughter of Guru 
Angad, 165, 272. 

—helped Amar Das in adopting 
Sikhism from Guru Angad, 
165. 

Angad, Guru— 

—according to Nanak Prakas, 
had a talk with Bala Sandhu, 
68 ff. 

—a Khatri of the Tihun clan, 148. 
— appointed Guru by Guru 

I Nanak, 92, 146, 149-50. 
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its importance, 146, 147, 

161. 

—born (1604 A.D.), 148. 

— en route to Jwalamukhi, 149. 
— estimate of bis achievements, 
169. 

— extended the langar system, 
188-59. 

—his labours for the production 
of Granth Sahib, 158. 

— Humayun is said to have 
visited, 151. 

—invented the Gnrumukhi al- 
phabet, 153-56. 

—left Karbarpur, 262. 

its probable reason, 262. 

—old name of Lahina, 92, 148, 
216-17. 

— reported to have compiled a 
biography of Guru Nanak, 
157-58. 

— resided at Khadur, 58. 

— significance of the name, 234. 
—son of Pheru, a trader, 148. 

Arjan, Guru — born (1563), 187. 
—built Har Mandar, 192. 
—centralised Sikh organization, 
11 . 

—charge against, 266. 

— completed the construction of 
Ramdaspur, 192. 

— constructs Guru’s ‘Bawali ’ at 
Dabbi-Bazar, 198. 

—converts the Jat peasants of 
the Manjha tract, 21, 196. 

— death of, 4, 214-15. 

—enjoined Hargobind to sit 
fully armed on the gaddi, 11. 
— felt the necessity of defence 
by arms, 11. 

A uramrzib— drives away Lara 
Shukob, 13. 

Avatar — Mohsin Fani’s evidence 
that Nanak praised, 136. 
—worship of, 135, 277. 

not entirely valueless if 

performed with right devo- 
tion, 135-36, 277-80. 


B 

Babui — Alauddin Alam Khan Lodi 
joins, 39. 

— captured Sayyidpur, 9, 36-38, 
76,87-88. 


— defeated Bihar Khan Lodi, 
39. 

— Dilwar Khan sent to, 
39. 

— encountered Bihar Khan Lodi, 
39. 

— invaded Bhira, 35-36. 

—invited by Daulat Khan Lodi 
to invade India, 35. 

— led several expeditions into 
the Punjab, 35. 

—met Guru Nanak. 88. 

— proclaimed Emperor of 

Hindusthan, 40, 

— retired to Kabul, 39. 

— subverted Lodi Dynasty at 
Panipat (1526), 22, 40. 
—suddenly deserted by Daulat 
Khan Lodi, 39. 

—Guru Nanak’s adventures 
with, 54-56, 72-73, 85-87. 

Baghdad— inscriptions discovered 

at, 72, 75-76. 

Bahadur - Shah- Nam ah — ■ evidences 
that Guru Gobind Singh was 
called “Nanak,” 235„. 

Bahlol Khan Lodi — Afghan policy 
of, 27-28. 

— conferred Depalpur and 

Lahore by Mubarak Shah 
(1441), 27. 

—declared himself Sultan (1451), 
27. 

— reigned at Delhi (1469), 22. 

— seized Delhi, 27. 

— sent against Jus rath Khdkar, 
27. 

— sub d ued J aun pur, 27 . 

Bala Sandhu — according to Nanak 
Prakas, a direct disciple of 
Guru Nanak, 58. 

— compiled a Janamsakhi of 
Guru Nanak, 58-61. 

—first mention of, 58 fn. 2. 

— his identity doubtful, 60. 

— his talk with Guru Angad, 
58-60. 

Barth—TJie Religions of India, 
quoted, re character of Sikh- 
ism, 8. 

Barua, Dr. B. M. — Prolegomena to a 
History of the Buddhist Philo- 
sophy, quoted, re emergence 
of forms in religion, 3. 

Bawali (or well) — at Goindwal, 169. 
— bathing in the waters of, held 
meritorious, 253 & fn. 2. 
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— established by Gum Amar 
Das, 169. 

— left to the care of Mohan, 
262. 

Behar — annexed by Sikandar Lodi, 
28. 

Benares — Guru Nanak at, 80. 
Bhagats (or Saints)— Granth Sahib 
contains hymns of, 133. 

Bhai Budha— See under Budha. 
Rajput Gurdas — See under Gurdaa. 
„ Ladha— See under Ladha. 

„ Mani Singh— See under 

Manx Singh. 

„ Santokh Singh — See under 
Santokh Singh. 

Bhangarnath, Jogi— conferred with 
Guru Nanak, 90. 

Bhani, Bibi— daughter of Guru 
Amar Das, married to Guru 
Ram Das, 183. 

— implored ‘hereditary Guru- 
ship,’ 221. 

Bhatra Sikhs— colonies 0 f, in Ma- 
layalam, 83. 

Bhira — * borderland of Hindusthan,’ 
35. 

—invaded by Babur, 35*36. 
Bihar Khan Lodi— fled before 
Babur, 39. 

— sent by Ibrahim Lodi against 
Daulat Khan Lodi, 39. 

Bolaji Tripathi — possessed an old 
manuscript copy of the Granth 
Sahib, 259. 

Briggs — History of the Rise of the 
Mahomedan Power in India, 
quoted, re 

—Sikandar Lodi’s love of jus- 
tice, 29 & fn. 1. 

—persecution of the Hindus, 
30-31. 

Browne— India Tract , pioneer in 
Sikh Studies, 10. 

Browne, Edward G: — Literary 
History of Persia, 16. 

— notices Persian influence on 
Islam, 16. 

Budha, Bhai — a disciple of Guru 
Nanak, 54. 

—affixes tilah on the forehead 
of Guru Arjao, 189. 

— brings the Granth Sahib 
before Akbar, 212. 

— grants the boon of a son to 
Ganga, wife of Guru Arjan, 
190, 


Budhan — a Brahman, executed 
under the orders of Sikandar 
Lodi, 33. 

— also called Laudhan, 33 fn. 1. 

— dwelt at Kaner or Kataen, 
33 fn. 1. 

—supposed to have belonged to 
the school of Kabir, 33 fn. 2. 

Bury, Wayman— Pan-Islam, quot- 
ed, 2, 3, 20. 

C 

Carpenter, Estlin — Theism in 

Medieval India, quoted, re 
— chronology of Kabir, 64. 

— transformation of Sikhism, 

1 - 2 . 

Caste System, 166-67, 270-71. 

—attitude of medieval Bhakti 
movement towards, 123-25. 

— Bhai Gurdas’s opinion on, 
discussed, 122-23. 

— doctrine of Prapatti simpli- 
fies, 124. 

—Forster’s evidence on the 
presence of, 267. 

—Guru Nanak’s attitude to- 
wards, 114-25, 267-76. 

— —as stated by Carpenter, 114. 

Kahn Singh, 114. 

- — Macauliffe, 114. 

Teja Singh, 114, 121. 

—prevailed among early Sikhs, 
as shown by (1) marriages ac- 
cording to caste-rules, 266, 
272, 276-76, and (2) tribal pre- 
dilection for, 268. 

— Ramanuja on, 123. 

Chatur Das — a Brahman, Guru 
Nanak’s conversation with, 
80. 

Cunningham — History of the 
Sikhs , contradicts himself, 
5-6. 

— determines Guru Nanak’s role 
as a religious reformer, 5-6. 

— criticised, 8, 5-7. 

— quoted, re deification of Gum 
Nanak, 66. 

—horse-trade of the Sikhs, 209. 
— non-sectarianism of Sikhism, 
7-8. 

Ceylon — Guru Nanak visits, 83. 

— Sangat at, 258. 

Chaitanya — advocates secularity of 

I life, 7. 
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— frequently speaks of other* 
worldliness, 6-7. 

— of the same opinion with other 
popular preachers as to funda- 
mentals of religion, 1. 

— preaches importance of faith, 5. 

Chanderi — annexed by Sikandar 
Lodi, 28. 

Ohandu Shah — Imperial Dewan, 
allies himself with Prithia, 
211 - 12 . 

— inhabitant of Lahore but 
lived at Delhi, 211. 

— turned an enemy of Guru 
Arjan, 212. 

—wanted to marry his daughter 
to Guru Hargobind, 211, 247, 
271. 

— alliance thrown over, 211-12, 
247. 

D 


Dabistan — its author bore the 
pseudonym Mobsin Fani, 61. 
— its evidence on the Masand 
system, 260 & fn. 1. 

— quoted, re horse-trade of the 
Sikhs, 209 & fn. 5. 

— Daulat Khan and Guru 
Nanak, 70-71. 

— value of the testimony of, 
61*63. 

—criticised, 61-63. 

Dacca— discovery of Sikh MSS, at, 83. 
— ‘home of Sikhism/ 258. 

— Sangat at, 268. 

Dan — as a Sikh ideal, 254. 

— Bhai Kahn Singh interprets, 
251. 

—equated with charity, 251, 254. 
—follows from the ideal of devo- 
tion and service, 251, 264. 
—practice, of presenting offer- 
ings to the Gum, 254. 

—helps the growth of Lan- 
garB, 254. 

—-later on linked up with Das- 
vandh, 254 fn. 2. 

Dara Sukoh— brother of Aurangzib, 
fled to the Punjab and helped 
by Guru Har Rai, 13. 

Dasvandh— or one-tenth of income, 
paid to the Guru, 254 & fn. 2. 
— owes its origin to the ideal of 
Dan, 254. 


Datu — kicked Guru Amar Das off 
his gaddi, 166. 

— proclaimed himself ‘guru’ at 
Kbadur, 165, 166, 262. 

Daulat Khan Lodi — appointed Guru 
Nanak his store-keeper, 68. 

— arrested Jai Ram, 71. 

— ‘a Sikh of Guru Nanak,’ 71, 
274. 

—called Guru Nanak to his 
presence, 73. 

— death of, 40. 

— defeated Alam Khan, 89. 
—invited Babur to invade Hin- 
dustan and make himself 
Saltan of Delhi, 35. 

— refrained from hurting Guru 
Nanak, 71. 

— sent his son Dilwar to Delhi, 

38. 

— suddenly deserted Babur, 39. 
—took Sultanpur, 39. 

(Rhys) Davids — Buddhist India, 
quoted, re Scythian element 
in Mabayanism, 15. 

Daya Singh — a disciple of Guru 
Gobind Singh, 119 & fn. 2. 

Delhi— Guru Nanak at, 80. 

— Sikhs of, oppose the proposal 
of marriage between Har- 
gobind and Sada Kaur, 
211 - 12 . 

Depalpur — Alam Khan defeated at, 

39. 

—captured by Babur, 39. 

— conferred on Bablol Khan 
(1441) by Mubarak Jfhab, 27. 

Dhirmal — antagonistic * towards 
Guru Tegb Bahadur, 13, 
—elder brother of Guru Har 
Rai, 13. 

Dholpur— annexed by Sikandar 

Lodi, 28. 

Dilwar — arrested by Babur, 39. 

— flies to Lahore, 38-39. 

— sent to Babur, 39. 

Delhi, 38. 


F 

Fairs— importance of, 178. 

— in the month of Baisakb, 178. 

Magh, 178. 

—on the day of Diwali, 178. 
—origin of," 178, 
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Fakirs, Muslim— fought with 
Sannyasis, 213. 

— —its sequel, 213-14. 

Fermuli tribes — held chief offices 

of trust, 27; 

Firishta — a Musalman historian, 
quoted, re identity of 
Brahman Budhan, 33 fn. 1. 

— — identity of Shaik Ali of 
Kabul, -25 fn. 1. 

— — Sikandar Lodi’s devotion 
to Islam, 31. 

Free will — doctrine of, 110-11. 
Futeh Khan — brother of Sikandar 
Lodi, aspirant for the throne, 


G 

Ganga — wife of Guru Arjan, begs 
of Bhai Budha the boon of a 
son, 199. 

Ghebo — a Jat, accompanies Guru 
Nanak to the South, 82. 

Goindwal — Akbar at, 171. 

— Bawali at, 169-71. 

— left to the care of Mohan, 
263. 

—Guru Arnar Das retires to, 
165 & fn. 2. 

—Guru Bam Das lived at, 183. 

Gorakhnath— Guru Nanak met 
with, 217-8. 

—preached religious equality, 
5. 

Granth Sahib— an embodiment of 
the Gurus, 133. 

— ‘Bible of the Sikhs,’ 3. 
—brought before the Emperor, 
212 . 

— compiled (1604), 3, 209. 

results of compilation, 11. 

— compositions of Guru Arjan 
included in, 207. 

—compositions of some Sikh 
bards included in, 207. 

— contribution of Guru Angad 
to the production of, 158. 

— further history of its MSS. 
2Q6 fn. 1. 

MSS. copies at Burbampur, 

Lonovala and Surat, 259. 

— Guru takes his seat lower 
than that of, 133. 

— incorporates hymns of Bhagats 
of other orders, 133, 207. 


Guru Arjan’s motives for 

this suggested, 135. 

Macauliffe explains the 

reason in bis own way, 
133. 

— objectives of compiling the, 
204-05. 

— placed in the Har Mandar, 
207. 

— prelude to the compilation 
of, 157-58. 

— previous attempts at compil- 
ing the, 205-06. 

— written out by Bhai Gurdas at 
the dictation of Guru Arjan, 
53, 207. 

Grierson — view of, on the invention 
of the Gurumukhi alphabet, 
155. 

Gurbuksh Singh— discovered letters 
and manuscripts at Dacca, 83, 
258. 

Gurdas, Bhai— an amanuensis of 
Guru Arjan, 53. 

— brings . the Granth before 
Akbar, 212. 

—composes Wars, 53. 

— praised by Guru Arjan as 
meritorious, 63. 

—gives a list of Sangats, 

& fn. 1. 

— identifies Guru Nanak with 
God, 284 fn. 4. 

— identifies Guru with God, 
240-41. 

— ’identifies Guru with a Sikh, 
248. 

—prescribes a Sikh’s daily 
tine of worship, 262. 

— prescribes that a Sikh should 
lead a life of * ‘ maya vich 
■udas,” 250. 

— quoted, re conferment of 
hereditary Guruship upon 
Gum Bam Das, 222. 

prevalence of bribe-taking, 

30. 

prevalence of miracles in 

the age of Nanak, 46-47, 49. 

—sent by Guru Arjan on an 
errand to Prithia, 204. 

—sent by Guru Bam Das to 
Agra to preach Sikhism, 187. 

Gurdwara — absence of cohesiveness 
in a. 262. ■ 

>' —a place of Sikh 
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— meaning of, 261. 

Guru — 

Impersonal : 

—A Sikh is equated with, by 
Bhai Gurdas, 248. 

— —by Guru Hargobind, 247, 
249. 

by Guru Ram Dsb, 246, 

248. 

by Mohsin Earn, 248. 

by Sujan Rai of Batala, 

248. 

—identified with Word, 237 & 
fn. 3. 

— impersonal character of, 233- 
36, 238, 249. 

—in the sense of God, 72, 230. 

mystical conception of, 

240. 

—no change of spirit in the, 
233-36. 

Personal : 

— a religious ruler, 263. 

— as Sacha Padshah, 264. 

its religious connotation. 

266. 

—a symbol of unity, 203, 265. 

— a temporal ruler, 263. 
—communicates Word to man, 
229, 230, 231-32. 

— emancipates man, 229. 

— God is not realised without 
the true, 108, 225-26, 229. 
—God manifests himself in true, 
108, 225-26. 

—imparts spiritual learning. 

108-09,112, 229. 

— indispensibility of , 108, 112. 
231. 

early history of this belief 

traced, 232*33. 

—instils love'of Name into one’s 
mind, 108, 232, 

—intercessor between God and 
men, 230-32. 

early history of this con- 
ception traced, 232-38. 

—is a means, not an end, 231. 
— fofound through God’s grace, 

— Nanak called, by Supreme 
Lord, 69. 

— nomination of successor, 92. 

its consequence, 10-11, 

146-18, 


—of Nanak was God, according 
to M aeauliffe, 72, 230. 

-Kabn Singh’s interpreta- 
tion, 230. 

—Sikh Guru, differentiated 
from the Guru of the Kabir- 
panthis, 232-33. 

is nominated, 233. 

contrary view of Forster 

and Mohsin Fani, 233 fn. 
—submission to, restrains 
wandering of heart, 95-96, 
—unique character of Sikh, 
232-36. 

Guruship— 

— abolition of, foreshadowed, 
238, 249. 

—conferred on Guru Angad for 
bis devotion, 149-50. 

—divine origin of, 238. 

adumbrated by Bhai Gur- 
das and Mohsin Fani, 238, 263. 

evidenced in the Baciira 

Natak, 238. 

- — -evidenced in the bymns of 
the Gurus. 238-39. 

—gains a new meaning in 
Sikhism, 11. 

— hereditary character of, 263-64. 
—implicit surrender to the Guru 
is a condition of eligibility to, 
219. 

—initiation to, 92, 189 fn. 1. 
—invested with mysticism, 231. 
—on Arjan, excluding Pritbia, 
189. 

—rule of primogeniture not 
followed in, 225. 

Gurumukh— distinction between 
manmukh and, 244-45. 

—is a Sikh, 256. 

—is one who surrenders himself 
to the Guru, 244 & fn. 5. 
Gurmukhi alphabet — acrostic on, 
uttered by Guru Nanak, 56-57, 
66, 154, 156. 

— far-reaching results of the 
invention of, 156-57. 

—its origin attributed to Guru 
Angad, 153 & fn. 2. 

Gwalior— annexed by Sikandar 
Lodi, 28. : ^ 

Gyan Ratnavaii — composed by 
Bhai Mani Singh, 57. 

—its evidence on Guru Nanak’s 
life, 57. 

criticised, 57, 



Jdassu- — a Snaifch, accompanied 
Guru Nanab to the north, 84. 

Hindus— effect that the advent of 
Islam produced upon the, 41-57. 
— —criticised, 43-44, 45-51. 
—opposed the Sikhs, 174. 
—persecuted by Muslim con- 
querors, 41-42. 

-Sikandar Lodi, 29, 30-31. 

Horse-trade — among the Sikhs, sur- 
veyed, 208-10. 

—encouraged by Guru Arjan, 
208-09. J ’ 

—Guru Nanak was asked to in- 
dulge in, 210. 


Hankins — The Racial Basis of 
Civilisation, quoted, re inter- 
relation of race and religion, 
18, & fns. 1 and 2. 

Hanumantgarh — eaptured by Si- 
kandar Lodi, 32. 

HargobiDd, Guru — 

— assisted the Mughal adminis- 
tration in the Punjab, 12. 
—attacked with small-pox, 202. 
— betrothed to daughter of Hari 
Das, 212. 

-of Narain Das, 212. 

—born at Wadali (1595), 198. 
—story connected with his 
birth, 198-200. 

— enjoined by Guru Arjan to sit 
fully armed on his gaddi, 11. 
— friendly to the Emperor 
Jahangir, 12. 

— -his last days passed in hilly 
retreats, 12. 

— his three battles against the 
Mughals, 12. 

— defensive rather than offen- 

sive, 12. 

dubious evidence of his 

second battle, 12. 

— militarised the Sikhs, 4. 

—as a precaution against fu- 
ture contingencies rather than 
with any idea of revenge, 12. 
—permitted eating of flesh, 270. 
—sent Sadah to bring horses 
from Balkh, 210. 

—sought in marriage alliance 
by Chandu Shah, 247, 271. 

-it was refused because of 

aversion of the Delhi Sikhs, 
247. 

—wore two swords, 264. 

— —its double significance, 

_ spiritual and temporal, 264- 

Hari Das — father of Guru Ram 
Das, 183. 

Har Mandar— in the midst of the 
“ tank of nectar, ” 102. 

— ‘ Temple of God, ’ builtby 
Guru Arjan, 192. 

Har Rai, Guru— helped Dara 

Shukoh, 13. 

— lived in the hills, 12. . 

— maintained an army, 12. 
—succeeded Guru Hargobind, 
12 . 


I 

Ibrahim Lodi— attempted to define 
royal preiogative, 22-23. 
—was opposed, 23, 34. 

Ideals, Sikh— 

—(1) Dan or Charity, 251, 254. 
See ander Dan. 

—( 2 ) Disciple, 225-29, 250. 

— — ‘ to be a Sikh was to be 
dead,’ 227. 

(3) Guru, 229-36. See under 
Guru. 

— (4) Isnan or purity, 251. 
253. J ’ 

crystallising into practice, 

253-54. 

— (5) Name. 236. 

—(6) Obedience to the Guru 
219, 225-29, 250. 

— —according to Trumpp, ‘ sa- 
crificium intellects,’ 219. 

— —instance of Amar Das 
219. 

Jabandas, 227-28. 

— Lahina, 216-17. 

Ram Das, 220-21. 

Sadah, 210, 227. 

—(7) Renunciation, 350. 

— (8) Service, 254-55. 

— demanded that Langars be 

maintained, 255. 

preached by other medieval 

teachers, 225, 255. 

special characteristics of, 

in Sikhism, 158, 255-56. 

— (9) service to the Sikhs , 245-46. 

follows from the ideal of 

charity, 251, 254. 
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• Guru Arjan refuses the 1 

marriage of Hargobind and 
Chandu Shah’s daughter, 
because of the aversion of the 
Delhi Sikhs, 247. 

— —(10) Sikh Brotherhood, 241-47. 
Institutions, Sikh— 

— (1) Dan or charity, 254. 

— (2) GuruBhip : 

based on nomination, 

216-20. 

hereditary, since the days 

of Guru Bam Das, 220-25. 

‘ implored by BibiBhani, 

221 . 

its baneful results, 221. 

— —implicit surrender to the 
Guru is a condition of, 219. 

rule of primogeniture not 

followed in, 225. 

—(3) Langar. See under Lan- 
gax. 

—(4) Maaand, 252-53. 

— (5) Name, 236, 251-53. 

— (6) Pilgrimage, 170, 193. 

—(7) Sacred Baths, 253-54. 

— (8) Sangats. 

Irvine — The Later MughaJs, iden- 
tifies Talwandi, 64 fn. 2. 

Islam — austere or sensual features 
of, 20. 

_ its reasons, 20. 

— forces medieval teachers to 
preach in vernacular, 341. 

— iconoclastic zeal of, 41-44, 49. 
—its effects on the Hindu 
society, 41-51. 

— leavened Hindu mind in 
XVIth century, 5. 

— — necessitates the advent of 
a Hindu conservative party, 
44. 

— — a Hindu Reformist 

Party, 44. 

—modified in Persia, 15. 

Isnan {or Sacred Bath)— as an 
ideal, 251, 253. 

— —process of crystallising into 
an institution, 253-54. 

—bathing in the Amritsar, 253. 

its merits, 253-54. 

—bathing in the waters of the 
'Bawali,’ 253. 

— —its merits, 253 & fn. 2. 

• Bhai Kahn Singh interprets, 
251-52. 


J 

Jahandas — a devoted Sikh, 227-28. 

Jaidev — verses of, incorporated in 
the Granth Sahib, 133. 

Jains — ridiculed by Guru Nanak, 
126-27. 

Jai Ram — arrested by DaulatKban, 
71 fn. 3. 

— brother-in-law of Guru 
Nanak, 66, 68. 

—released, 71 fn. 3. 

Jalal Khan — brother of Ibrahim 
Lodi, attempted to revolt, 
34, 47. 

Janampatri (or horoscope) of Guru 
Nanak— 

—confused with Janamsakhi, 
61. 

— story of its discovery, 58-60. 

— transliterated into Gurumukhi 
by Paira Mukha, 59. 

Janamsakhi (or biography) of Guru 
Nanak. See under Nanak. 

Janeu (or sacred thread) — attempts 
at abolishing, 115 f. 

opinion of Bhai Kahn 

Singh, 115. 

—Guru Nanak wore, 118. 

— Kalu tried to invest Guru 
Nanak with, 115-16. 

— prevalent custom of wearing, 
among the early Sikhs, 118, 
— ■ — Mohsin Fani’s evidence, 
118. 

Jats — of Manjha tract converted by 
Guru Arjan, 21. 

— swell the Sikh ranks, 21. 

Jaunpur — subdued by Bahlol Khan 
Lodi, 27. 

Jetha— deputed to Delhi to meet 
charges, 175. 

Jogis — condition of true, according 
to Guru Nanak, 97-98. 

— degenerated condition of the, 
84. 

— Guru Nanak confers with the, 
81. 

— opposed the Sikhs, 97-99, 
171-72. 

Jwalamukhi — a place, sacred to 
Durga, 149. ? 

. K 

Kaaba— Guru Nanak’s adventure 
at, 85. 
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Kabir— denounces images, 5, 

— bis chronology difficult to 
ascertain, 64. 

— frequently speaks of other- 
worldlinesB, 6-7. 

— inculcates similar views a? 

other popular preachers, 1. 

— influences Guru Nanak, 44. 
—preaches in vernacular, 5. 

— preaches monotheism, rather 
than anthropomorphism, 8. 
—quoted, re value of reading 
the Veda, 139. 

Kabirpantlii— Guru of the, 232. 

Kabul— Sangat at, 258. 

Kahn Singh— interprets* Guru,’ 230. 

Kahlur — a hill state, 13. 

Kalu — father of Guru Nanak, 128. 

Kal Yug— incarnate meets Guru 
Nanak, 81. 

Karah prasad— or Sikh sacred food, 
545 fn. 1. 

Karmo— instigates her husband 
Pritbia against Guru Arjan, 
198, 263. 

Kartarpur— Dharamsala at, 261. 

— —left to the Udasis, 262. 
—foundation of, 88. 

—Guru Arjan at, 197-98. 

—Guru Nanak at, £8. 

Kartar Singh — Life of Gimi 

Govind Singh, quoted, re 
precursors of Guru Nanak 
advocating renunciation, 6. 

Katebar— Hindu Zamindars of, 
opposed the Sultan of Delhi, 
24-. 

Kaura (Kamrup),— Mardana turned 
into a ram at, 81. 

Khadur— Guru Angad at, 150. 

— Guru Arjan visits, 196. 

Khalsa (or Sikh brotherhood) — 

— the ideal of brotherhood 
developed into the most vital 
principle of the Sikh faith 
during the days of the succes- 
sors of Nanak, 242. 

— evolution of : 

its causes : (i) external and 

internal forces. 1-14, and («) 
principle of equality of man- 
kind, 241-42. # 

its process, bound up with 

the consolidation of the Sikh 
Panth, 242. 

— -—sketched out in bare , out- 
line, 1-14. 


— first formal emergence . of 
(1699), 4. 13. 

— resembles some of the Jat 
characteristics, 21. 

its reasons stated, 21. 

Khatris — ‘ Marwaris ’ of medieval 
times, 259- 

— spread Sikhism far and 
near, 259. 

Khatris, Sodhi — antagonistic to- 
wards the Gurus, 13. 

Koran — decrees fight for the cause 
of God, 42 fn. 2. 

— enjoins religious wars against 
aggressive infidels, 42 & 
fn. 3. 

— forbids forcible conversion, 
42-43, 42 fn. 4. 

Kurkhetar — Guru Amar Das at, 131. 

Kaasur — a city founded by Kusu, 
son of Kama, according to a 
legend, 222. 

L 

Ladha, Bhai— pleads for the re- 
instatement of Satta and 
Balwand, 152. 

Lahina— older name of Guru 
Angad, 148. 216-17. 

Lahore— founded by Labu, son of 
Rama, according to a legend, 
222 . 

—harried and plundered by 
Shaikh Ali, 26. 

— Mubarak Shah conferred, on 
Bahlol Khan (1441), 27. 

Langar (or free public kitchen)— 
and Sangat, 257-58. 

— a Sikh institution, 117, 270-71. 
— begun by Guru Nanak, 158, 
developed owing to the ideal of 
Dan, 254 fn. 2, 255. 

— extended by Guru Amar. Das, 
166, 194. 

Guru Angad, 158, 194. 

— importance of, 15H-69. 

— set up in each Manji, 257. 

Lawan— a part of Sikh marriage 
ceremony, described, 180 & 
fn, 1. 

Lodi Dynasty— ended the an archy 
of the Sayyad days, 22. 

— subverted by Babur at Panipat 
(1526), 22. 

— weak central government 
during the rule of the, 23. 



Macauliffe — The Sikh Religion : 

— ascertains the date of Bhai 
O-urdaB’s Wars, 33-34, 
—criticises Sewa Das’s Janam- 
saklii, 56. 

— explodes the fiction of Bhai 
Bala’s Janamsakhi of Guru 
Nanak, 60. 

—bis opinion, re invention of 
the <3urumukhi alphabet, 155. 

-Janamsakhi by Sewa Das, 

52-3. 

reason of Guru Nanak’s 

renunciation, 71-3. 

— quoted, re fallen condition 
of holy places, 46. 

— —scholastic ignorance of 
founders of religion, 66-67. 

Mahadev — second son of Guru Ram 
Das, 187. 

Makhowal— in the hill state of 
Kahlur, 13. 

— Tegh Bahadur retires into, 13. 

Malayalam— colonies of Bbatra 
Bikha in, 88. 

Malik Sikandar— Governor of the 
Tun jab, pays tribute to 
Shaikh Ali, 25. 

Mani Singh, Bhai— -composed Gyan 
Ratmcali, 57. 
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-its reasons, 23-25. 

— — —11) * appalling atrocities’ 
of Timur’s invasion, 23- 
24. 

(2) opposition of the 

Hindu Zemindars of Kate- 
har and the Doab, 24. 

— (3) opposition of the 

Turkbachas of Sarhind, 24. 

— — —{4) Raids of Jasroth 
Kbokar of Tekbar and Slunk 
Ali of Kabul, 24-25. 

Lodi tribes— held chief offices of 
trust, _ 27. 

Lohana tribes — held chief offices 
of state, 27. 

Loyal Gazette— of Lahore. Jan., 
1918, bears an account testify- 
ing to Guru Nanak’s visit to 
Baghdad, 72-73. 


Manjba tract— dwellers of, con- 
verted to Sikhism by Guru 
Arjan, 21. 

— Sangats in, 258. 

Manji — introduced by Guru Amar 
Das, 168 & fn. 2, 257. 

— Langars set up in, 257. 

—precursors of Sangats, 257. 

Mardana — accompanied Guru Nanak 
to Baghdad, 55, 85. 

— at Sayyidpur, 86, 

— imprisoned by Mir Khan, 87. 

— turned into a ram at Kaura, 
81. 

Marwaha— a group of Khatris, 174 
& fn. 1,176-76. 

Masands— a branch of Sikh orga- 
nization, 11. 

—appointed deputies, 260. 

— assembled in the court of the 
Guru, 260. 

—etymological meaning of, 195 
fn. 2. 

— forbidden to subsist on the 
offerings of the SikhB, 260 
& fn. 2. 

—importance of, 195-96, 261, 
265-66. 

— introduced by Guru Arjan, 
193, 195. 

—origin and growth of, 193- 
95. 

— responsible to the Guru, 260. 

—Sangats placed under, 260. 

—their duty of collecting offer- 
ings from Sikhs and trans- 
mitting them to the Guru, 
260. 

— — of preaching religion, 260. 

—trained the Sikhs in a kind 

of self-government, 265. 

Mathura— destroyed by Sikandar 
Lodi, 32. 

McDougall, William — The Group 
Mind , quoted, re inter- 
relation between race and 
religion, 16-18. 

Mekka— visited by Guru Nanak, 
85-86. 

Meoras— converted multitudes to 
Sikhism, 260. 

— deputies of Masands, 260 
fn. 1. 

Mewatis — held the tract between 
Delhi and Agra, 24. 

— opposed the Sultan of Delhi, 
24. 



Mian Mitha— advised by Guru 
Nanak to read the Koran, 138. 
—kissed Guru Nanak’s feet, 88. 
Miharban,— son of Pritbi Cham), 
wrote a Janamsakhi of Gnru 
Nanak, 58 fn. 2. 

Mma— Guru Ramdas calls Pritbia 
a, 189. 

— meaning of the term, 189 fn. 2. 
Mir Khan —military officer of 
Babur, imprisons Guru Nanak 
and Mardana, 87. 

Mitbankot— Guru Nanak visits, 88. 
Mohan— in charge of Bawali at 
Goindwal, 262. 

—opposed Guru Ram Das, 184, 
262. 

—possessed a compilation of 
Gurus’ hymns, 206. 

— • —Guru Arjan visits him to 
secure it, 20G. 

— son of Guru Amar Das, 184. 
Mohri— ■ son of Guru Amar Das, 
obeys Guru Ram Das, 184, 
262. 

Mohsin Fani— The- Ddbistan, 
avers that Guru Nanak 
praised Avatars or incarna- 
tions, 136. 

— evidences Guru Nanak’s 
austerities, 77. 

— evidences that Guru Har- 
gobind signed as “ Nanak,” 
235. 

—friend of Gnru Harerovind, 61. 
—quoted, re introduction of 
flesh-eating among the Sikhs, 
79-80. 

— —introduction of horse-trade, 

210 . 

— —metempsychosis, 234-35. 

— —prevalence of caste-system, 
268-69. 

— records Sikh beliefs to illus- 
trate the divine character of 
Guru Nanak’s mission ; 62-63. 
— records the prevalent Sikh 
custom of wearing the janeu, 
118. 

— value of his testimony, 61-62. 

criticised, 61-63. 

Mubarak Shah— assassination of, 


— entered Lahore (1421) and 
saw the city in ruins, 21. 
—unable to stem the tide of 
disruption, 24. 

Muir, Sir William — The Rise, 
Decline and Fall of Caliphate, 
quoted, re Persian influence 
on Islam, 15. 

Mula— father of Sulakhani, 67. 

Mundril— captured 
Lodi, 82. 

Murad, Guru — 73. 

Muslims— as Mai 
wars, 275. 

— became Sikhf 


, 168, 274-75. 
-opposed Sikhs, 172-73. 
zila — a heretical sect 
Islamic religion, 15. 


Namdev — verses of, incorporated 
in the Granth Sahib, 133, 134. 
Name— according to Guru Nanak, 
the best of religious practices, 


95, 102. 

— antidote to egotism, 103, 106. 

— as an ideal of the Sikhs, 236, 
251-53. 

-Bhai Gurdas’s prescrip- 
tion, 252. 

—Bhai Kahn Singh interprets, 

— Guru instils into one’s mind 
love of, 108. 

— importance of, acknowledged 
by popular preachers, 1. 

— meanings of, 107 fn. 1, 236, 
251. 

—merit of, 107, 136-37. 

— salvation due to singing, 107. 

Nanak, Guru (1469-1538A.D.)— 
v; Age of : 

— au age of ignorance and strife, 

49. 

— au era of transition and dis- 
integration, 22-51. 

political condition, 22-41. 

religious condition, 41-51, 

139- 

Biographi of : 

— Materials for Guru Nanak’s 
biography, 52-63 : 

(1) Dabistan by Mohsin 

Rani, 61. See under Mohsin 
Fani. 


signalised the exit of 

vigour and firm control, 26. 
•conferred Depalpur on Bahlol 
Lodi, 27, 
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(21 Gy'an Ratnawali by 

Bhai Mani Singh, 57. 

— — —of almost the same value 
as the first War of Bhai Gur- 
das, 57. 

— — (3) Janarcsakhi by Bhai 
Bala Sandhu, 58-61. 

criticised by Macauliffe 

and Trumpp, 60-61, 

— —(4) Janamsakhi by Sewa 
Das, 52-53. 

its authenticity and 

authority stated, 53, 56. 

-its short-comings, 56-57. 

(5) later Janamsakhis, 57. 

criticised, 57-58. 

of little value, 57. 

(6) Nanak Prakas by Bhai 

Santokh Singh, 57. 

criticised, 57-58. 

(7) War (First) of Bhai 

Gurdas, 53. 

-criticised, 53-54. 

its date of composition 

ascertained by Macauliffe, 
53-54. 

— not free from super- 
natural touches, 54-56. 

His Conference : 

— with Bhangarnath Jogi, 90. 

— — Jogis, 81. 

Pandit Brahra Das of 

Kashmir, 84. 

— — Pir Babavadin, 91. 

Sidhs. 84. 

a fiction according to 

Trumpp, 85. 

Life of : 

— according to Sikh belief, began 
his work of deliverance in the 
Sat-Yug, 62-53. 

was in former times Raja 

Janak, 63, 263. 

— appointed a grain fiustor under 
Daulat Khan Lodi, 66-68. 

— appoints Angad as the next 
Guru, 92. 

— at Sayyiclpur, 36, 38, 76, 87 

& in. 1. 

—at Sultanpur, 68-69, 73-74, 74 
fn. 2. 

— born at Talwandi in Lahore 
District, 22, 64 & fn. 2. 

date of birth, 1469 A.D., 

22 . 

—called before- Daulat Khan 
Lodi, 73. 


—called ‘ Guru’ by the Supreme 
Lord, 69. 

— chronology of his life, difficult 
to ascertain, 68-64, 76*77. 
—deceased (1538 A.D.), 22. 

— disappearance of, 69. 

— —according to Mobsin Fani, 
due to the influence of a dar- 
vesh, 71-73. 

criticised, 69-70. 

final d’sappearance, 92. 

— — re-appea ance of, 69. 

— -early life of, 64-74. 

education at school, 66-67. 

composes an acrostic on 

Gurumukhi alphabet, 56-57, 

66 . 

— encounters thags, 81. 

— invested with sacred thread, 
67, 115-16, 118. 

— married Sulakhani, 67. 
—meets Bilbur, 88 & fn. 1. 

— meets Kal Yug. 81. 

— meet3 Sheikh Brabm, incum- 
bent of Shaik Farid at Ajo- 
dhan, 82', 87, 100. 

— munificence of, 70-71. 

— performed austerities, 77-78. 

— probes the devotion of his 
Sikhs, 216-19, 218 fn. 1. 

—put on the garb of an Udasi, 
74 & fn. 1. 

—reclaims Shaik Sajan, 78. 
—returns to Talwandi, 82, 84. 

— revivifies a dead elephant, 80. 
—settles at Kartarpur, 88 ff., 161. 
— utters his first significant 
words : 4 There is no Hindu 
and no Musalman,’ 69. 

comment on the above, 

73-74. 

Mbssage of, re 

-Caste-system. 94, 114-25, 267. 
—devotion, 106, 107-08, 112, 

143. 

— doctrine of Divine Grace, 109- 

10 . 

—equality of men, 94, 241, 

— futility of Jog, 97-99. 

— futility of pilgrimage, 107, 
125. 

— futility of rituals, 101-02, 107. 
—Guru, 95-96, 108, 112. 

— Maya, 106. 

makes man forget God, 

106. 

—Name, 95, 102, 103, 112. 
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—realism of Lord’s creation, 
104-05. 

—religious conventionalism, OI- 
OS, 98-99, 117. 

—Renunciation, 7. 

— Secular life, 7, 10. 

—True Lord, 95, 100, 110. 

— unity of Godhead, 99-101, 13-2. 
— universal brotherhood, 94. 
—Word, 103. 

salvation lies in, 112. 

Opinions of, re : 

—a householder can attain sal- 
vation, 159-6Q ; 

— a true Bairagi, 98. 

-a true Brahman, 98, 99, 121-22. 
—a true Jogi, 97-98. 

— a true Kazi, 98. 

—a true Khatri, 99. 

—a true Musalman, 96-97. 

— Avatar or incarnation, 186, 
•277-80. 

— defines Udas, 160. 

—egotism to be abandoned, 103, 
-flesh-eating, 79, 278. 

comment on the above, 79- 

80 . 

—futility of reading sacred 
books, 107. 

—limited utility of pilgrimage, 
126-27. 

—praises honest labour, 160. 
—praises religion of Musal- 
mans, 136. 

— true religion, 102. 

—offerings to the Guru, 158. 
—surrender to God, absolutely 
necessary, 106, 107-08,112. 
—wearing of sacred thread, 
115 ff. 

Remarks re - 

- — follows in the lines of the 
Bhagavatas, 280. 

—founder of Sikhism, 1. 

— founder of Sikh nation, 9. 
—not a religious revolutionary, 
113, 141-43. 

—of the same opinion with 
other popular preachers as to 
fundamentals, 1, 4445. 

— influence of, on religion and 
society, 164. 

—Reformer, 5, 141-45. 

— — contrasted with other reli- 
gions reformers, 6. 

-flis peculiar mode of re- 
formation, 144-45. 

39 


—successive Gurus from Angad 
downwards styled themselves 
“ Nanak,” 235. 

Travels of : 

—travels eastward, 75, 77 ff. 

visits Achal Batala, 91). 

Benares, 80. 

Del hi, 80. 

Kamrup, 75. 

Nanakmata, 81. 

Panipat, 81 f. 

Puri, 75. 

— travel northward, 84. 

accompanied by Hassu and 

Sihan, 84. 

visits Kashmir, 84 . 

—travels southward, 82. 

accompanied by Saido and 

Gheho, 82. 

visits Ceylon, 83. 

comment on it, 83. 

— travels westward, 85 ff, 

visits Baghdad and Mekka, 

85 ff. 

dated probably in 1520, 

86 ; his adventure there, 54-56, 
72-73. 

Batala, 87. 

Depalpur, 87. 

Jalalabad, 87. 

Kanganpur, 87, 

Kasur, 87. 

Kiria, 87. 

Patan, 87 & fn. 1. 

Nanakmata— Guru Nanak at, 81. 
— location of, 81 fn. 1. 

Nanak Prakas— composed by Bhai 
Santokh Singh, 67. 

— criticised, 57-68. 

—forms the basis of most of the 
later Janamsakhis, 58. 
—introduces the story of the 
compilation of a J anamsabhi 
under the auspices of Guru 
Angad, 58. 

— —criticism of the above, 
58 ff. 

Nihali— a Jat girl, devoted to Guru 
Angad, 150. 

Nityanand— a Sannyasi, settled 
later on as a householder, 7. 

Nizam Kb an — afterward s Sultan 
Sikandar Lodi, 30. 

Nur Sb ahi— conjurer-monger fall® 
at Guru Nanak’s feet, 81. 

Nurwar— in Malwa, invaded by 
Sikandar Lodi, 32. 
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Paira Mukha-of Sultanpur writes 
the Janampatri of Guru 
Nanak in Guramokhi, 59. 

Pandit Brahm Das— of Kashmir, 
humbled by Guru Nanak, 84. 

Panipat — battle of (1526), 23. 

— Guru Nanak at, 80-81. 

— Lodi Dynasty subverted by 
Babur at, 22, 4Q. 

Pannu Lai — accompanies Bhai Bala 
in search of Guru Nanak’s 
Janampatri, 59. 

Panth — a religious path, 4. 

—Growth of, 146-215, 254-66. 

— Basis of : vide Ideals and 
Message of Nanak. 

Pasur— Guru Nanak visits, 88. 

Patau— Guru N anak at, 87. 

Persia — history of Islam in, 15-16. 

— influence of, on Mufcazila 
heresy 15. 

— on Sufi- mysticism, 15. 

Pheru—father of Guru Angad, 148. 

Pilgrimage — growth of the custom 
of, among the Sikhs, 261-62. 

—Guru Amar Das undertook, 
131. 

— Jetba’s account of, 131,176- 

77. 

—Guru Teg Bahadur undertook, 
131-32. 

—limited utility of. 126-27. 

— of no value, without inward 
devotion. 107, 125. 

Pilgrim tax— remission of, 175, 177. 

Pipa — hymns of, incorporated in 
the Granth Sahib, 183. 

Pir Bahavadin— -confers with Guru 
Nanak, 91. 

Pir Dastgir— at Baghdad, astonished 
at Guru Nanak’s prayer, 55. 

Prapatti— doctrine of, 124. 

—distinction between Northern 
and Southern School, 123 
fn. 1. 

— historical reason for the ex- 
tension of, 124. 

— makes no caste distinction, 

1?4. 

Predestination— doctrine of, HO. 

Prithia— attempted to compose a 
Granth, 205. 

— called a u Mina ” by Guru 
Bam Das, 189. 


—eldest son of Guru Bam Das, 
187. 

— intrigued against Guru Arjan, 
187-91, 196, 198, 200-02, 

203. 

—influence of Krishnaite legends 
on the stories of intrigues of, 
203. 

—leagues with Chandu Shah, 

212 . 

— leagues with Sulahi Khan, 
191, 200, 204. 

— persuaded Kazis and Brah- 
mans to lay a complaint 
against Guru Arjan, 212. 

— presented a memorial to Akbar 
against Guru Arjan, 204. 

Pulad— the Turkbacha leader of 
Sarhind, rebels, 25-26. 

Punjab — cock-pit of various intri- 
gues, 24, 

— ruined condition of, after 
Timur’s invasion, 24. 


B 

Race— influences religions, 14, 16-18, 
18 fn. 1. 

Rai Bular — owner of Talwandi 
village, admires Guru Nanak, 
56. 

Rajagopalachariar, T. — Vai&hnavite 
Reformers of India, quoted, 
re northward march of 
Vaishnavism, 19. 

Ramananda— hymns of, incorpora- 
ted in the Granth Sahib. 183. 
—of the same view with other 
popular preachers as to 
fundamentals, 1. 

— preached religious equality, 5. 

Ramanuja — Bhakti cult owes inspi- 
ration to, 123. 

— not in favour of equality of 
castes, 123. 

Ram Das, Guru — a Khatri of Sodhi 
tribe, 183. 

—born in 1534 A. D., 113. 

— built Ramdaspnr, 185 & fn. 2, 
186. 

— its probable reason, 262. 

— devoted to Guru Amar Das, 
220 - 21 . 

—died in 1581 A.D., 187. 
—excavated Amritsar, 185 & fn. 
2, 186, 194. 
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—lived at Goindwal, I8B. 
—married Bibi Bhani, daughter 
of Guru Arnar Das, 183. 
—Mohan, son of Guru Amar 
Das, opposed, 184. 

— Mohri, son of Guru Amar Das, 
obeyed, 184. 

—propagated Sikhism, 197. 

— sent collectors of contribution, 
194. 

— son of Hari Das, 183. 

— succeeded Guru Amar Das to 
the gaddi, 183. 

Bam daspur— begun by Guru Bam 
Das, 185 fn. 2, 186. 

— completed by Guru Arjan, 192. 

Bam Bai— conspires against the 
Gurus, 13. 

Bavdas— hymns of, incorporated in 
the Granth Sahib, 133. 

Beligion— condition of, in the age 
of Guru Nanak, 41-51, 73-74, 
139. 

—Formalities of : 

— — a source of bondage rather 
than of deliverance, 49. 

devour the spirit of religion, 

50*51, 117. 

— -means to an t nd, 41. 

— Guru Nanak defines what is 
true, 102. 

—modifications in, due to : 

climate and terrain, 20. 

environment, 14, 16-18, 18 

fns. 1 & 2. 

— — innate characteristics of a 
people, 12. 

—popular, of 15th and 16th cen- 
turies 1. 

— — Iat*r developments, I. 

messages of, 1. 

Bukn Din, Kazi— of Kaaba, admo- 
nishes Guru Nanak, 85. 

Bussel, Bertrand— The Problem of 
China, quoted, re Buddhism 
in Japan, 14-15. 


Sabad — See under Word. 

Sadah— a Sikh, sent by Guru Har- 
gobind to bring horses from 
Balkh, 210, 227. 

Sada Kaur — daughter of Cbandu 
Shah, 211. 

Sadh Sangat— association with the 
piouB, 256. 


—defined by Guru Nanak, 25(>. 
—develops into a Sikh institu- 
tion 257-59. 

— forma basis of true religious 
life, 126. 

— merit of, J 56. 

— related by Bhai Gurdas, 256- 
57. 

—by Guru Arjan in Sukhmani, 
256. 

Saido— a Jat, accompanies Guru 
Nanak to the south, 82. 

Sain— hymns of, incorporated in the 
Granth Sahib, 133. 

Sangatia — heads of Sangats, 260 
fn. 1. 

Sangats — a branch of Sikh organi- 
zation, 11, 168. 

— a closely knit system, 259-61. 
—a network , of, in the 
tract, 258. 

— at Agra, 187. 

—at Ceylon, 258. 

supplied men, 

elephants to Guru 
Singh, 261. 

—at Kabul, 258. 

—Bhai Gurdas’s list of, 251 fn. 
—cause of dislocation of. 261-62. 
—centres of instruction and pro* 


—correlated with Masand, 256. 

— Guru Arjau introduced reforms 
in, 259-61. 

— loyalty of, 261. 

—maintained by local people, 

— Manji predecessors of, 257. 

— mushroom growth of, 258. 

— originated from Sadh Sangat, 


Sannyasis— fignt 
Fakirs, 213-14. 

Santokh Sar— completed 
Arjan, 192. 

Santokh Singh, Bhai— 

Nanak Prakas, 57. 

Sant Bam— Son of Mohan, 
piled hymns of Guru 
Das, 167. 

Sarhind — Tutkbachas 
Sultan of Delhi, 

Sati — or self-immolation of widows, 
prohibited by Guru Amar Das, 
180-81. 
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Satta and Balwand— two minstrels 
of Guru Angad, composed 
Tikhe di War, 151-52. 

Sayad Usaf— of Baghdad, 72. 

Sayyads — age of the, an era of 
anarchy, 22. 

—hard lot of the people of 
i-'unjab daring the rule of 
the, 26. 

Sayyidpur— capture of, 36-38. 

— Guru Nanak at, 86, 87. 

— identified with Eminabad in 
Gujranwala Diet., 36 fn. 1. 

— Mardana at, 36. 

— massacre and rapine at, 3". 

Sen, D. C.~Chaitanya and his 
Companions, quoted, re 
secularly of Cbaitanyaism, 7. 

Sewa Das— author of Guru Nanak’a 
Janamaakhi, 52 ff. 

Shah Bahlol— converses with Guru 
Nanak, 72. 

Shahrukhis — a kind of coin. 35, fn. 3 
(.20 shahrukhis =£1). 

Sbaik Ali— of Kabul, makes raid on 
the Punjab, 24, 25 . 

— paid annual subsidy by Malik 
SikaDdar, 95. 

Shaikh Brahm— the incumbent of 
Shaikh Farid’s shrine at 
Ajodban meets Nanak, 1, 82 fn, 
1, 87. 100. 

Sbekh Sajan— a robber, reclaimed 
by Guru Nanak, 88. 

Shekh Saraf — a Pir, conferred with 
Guru Nanak, 80. 

Sialkot— Guru Nanak visits, 88. 

Sidhs— confer with Gnru Nanak, 84. 
—a fiction only, 85. 

Sihan — a calico-printer, accompa- 
nied Guru to tie North. 84. 

Sikandar Lodi— annexes Bebar, 
Dbolpur, Chanderi, Gwalior, 
28, 

— a pious Musalman, 29, 31-32. 
— captures Hanumantgarh (1506), 
Mathura, Mundril (15Q4), 
Nurwar (1506), 32. 

—character of, 29-30. 

—his Afghan policy, not so 
successful as that of his 
father, 21. 

— loves justice, 29. 

—persecutes the Hindus, 29, 30- 
31, 32. 

—son ofBalhol Khan Lodi, 28. 
—suppresses le volts, 28-29. 


Sikhism — 

Character of : 

—a militaiy theocracy, 1, 

—a peaceful religious movement, 
3, 4, 264-66. 

—a reaction against ritualism, 
2, », 143-44. 

— a reformation of old order, 

125. 

—belongs to the stock of popular 
religions, 1. 

— converts of, among the lower 
classes, 20. 

■ its reasons, 21. 

— infected by manworsbip, 240 
& fn. 1. 

—criticism of the views, 241. 

— introduces its own conven- 
tions, 2, 8. 

— — its reasons 2-3,160,182. 

— is it revolutionary religion? 
113 ff. 

—is not asceticism, 160. 

— yet contained germs of asceti- 
cism, 160-61. 

— non-sectarianism, 7-8. 

— practical organisation of, 11, 
264-56. 

— preached Vedanta of Vaisbna- 
vite brand, 280. 

— reconciles with secnlar life, 
6-7. 11, 159-63, 163, 178-182, 
193. 

Evolution of : 

—general survey of the evolu- 
tion of, Iff, 194 & fn. 3. 
—under the Gurus, q. v. Nanak, 
Angad, Bamdas, Amar Das, 
Arjan, Hargobind. 

Ideals of : See under Ideals. 
Origin of; 

— as a reaction against rites and 
ceremonies, 2, 3, 143-44. 

— as one of the stock of popular 
religions, 1. 

— divine origin of, 244. 

—.sprung from within Hinduism, 
114, 127, 147. 

—surveyed, 1-3. 

Spread of : 

— (a) Doctrinal causes — 

- — non-sectariaism, 7-8. 

pacifism, 3, 4, 264 66. 

purity, ■ ? 

— — reconciliation with secular 
life, 6-7, 11, 159-60, 163, 178- 
82, 193. 
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simplicity, 

• — (b) Externa] causes — 

«— • — Imperial support, 4, 12, 

Kbatris, 259. 

— Langar, 158-59, 257-58. 

■ — -Manji, 257. 

Martyrdom of the gurus, 

12, 13. 

Masands, 260 

— — Meoras, 260. 

— —propaganda of Guru Arjan, 

Sangat, 960-63. 

Transformation of : 

— into a military tbeccracy, 
3-4. 

—modified by the Jat character, 

21 . 

reason of transformation : 

it assimilates the innate 
tendencies of the people, 
91, 214-15. 

two stages of transforma- 
tion, 3-4 , 264-66. 

(1) defensive militarism, 

11-13. 

(2) offensive militarism, 

13-14. 

Sikhism vs. Hinduism — 

—detached from Hinduism, 
3-4, 114 fn. 1, 153, 163, 

181-83. 

— not a protest against Hindu- 
ism, 143-44, 279. 

—sprung from’ within Hindu- 
ism, 114, 127, 147. 

Sikhism vs. Islam — 

— avoided conflict with the state, 

12 . 

—but its conflict with state, 
was to come, 266. 

— in amity with Islam, 4. 

— reacts against Muslim perse- 
cution, 11. 

- — as a result assumes mili- 
tarism, 11, 214.15. 

Sikh nation— a creation of later 
Gurus, 9, 254 ff. 

— elements contributing to the 
evolution of. 

(1) a sense of social obliga- 
tion, 254-55. 

(2) hereditary Guruship, 

263-4. 

(3) ideal of service, 255-56. 

See under Ideals. 

(4) Sangat, 266-59. 


— evolution of, at the time of 
Guru Hargobind, 264-66. 

— Guru Nanak, founder of, 9. 

— Taja Singh’s view on the 
creation of, 9 fn. 1, 10. 

Sikh panth—See under Panth. 

Sikhs — a minority community of 
India, 1. 

—•a Sikh is equated with 
Guru, by Bhai Gurdas, 248. 

— — by Guru Hargobind, 247, 
249. 

by Gum Bam Das, 246, 

248. 

-by Mohsin Fani, 248. 

by Sujan Kai of Batala, 

248. 

—Guru’s deference to the, P47 
& fn. 2. 

— how they were converted 
into a body of householders, 
194. 

—opposed by Hindus, 174. 
—opposed by Jogis, 97-99, 
171-72. 

— oppressed by Muslims, 172- 

78. 

— separated from the Udasis, 
11, 774. 

—should lead the life of 
1 maya rich udas,’ 250. 

Smith, Vincent— Oxford History 
of India, quoted, re abilities 
Bahlol Khan Lodi, 274 fn. 1. 

Sodar — recited at sunset. 252. 

Sodhi, Khatris— antagonistic to- 
wards the Gurus, lS. 

—Guru Ram Das belonged to 
the, 183, 221-23. 

—origin of the Sodhi family, 
222*23. 

Sohal a— recited at night, 252. 

Sideband— eldest son of Guru 
Nanak, 7. 

j — founder of the Udasi Sect, 11, 

161. 

—other-worldly in views, 7. 
—renounced the world, 161. 

Sufis— mysticism of the, 15. 

— — modified by Persian influ- 
ences, 15. 

Sulahi Khan— death of, 211 2 fn. 1. 
—in league with Prithia against 
Guru Arjan, 191, 200, 204. 
—presents a memorial against 
Guru Arjan to Akbar, 204. 

— revenue officer of Lahore, 119. 
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Sulakhani— daughter of Mula, j 

mairied to Guru Nanak, 67. ‘ 

SundarDas— a great grandson of 
Guru Amar Das, narrates 
the death of Guru Amar 
Das. 179-80. 

Surat— a MS. copy of the Granth 
Sahib at, 259. 


T 

Talwandi (mod. Nankana)— birth 
of Guru Nanak at, 22,64 &fn. 2. 
— Guru Nanak returns to, 82, 
84. 

Tarn Taran— a city, founded by 
Guru Arjan, 196. 

— home of a sturdy race of agri- 
culturists, 197. 

— importance of, 196-97. 
—meaning of, 196 fn. 2. 

Tegh Bahadur, Guru— espouses the 
case of the Brahmans of 
Kashmir against tbe Em- 
peror of Delhi, 18. 

—executed publicly at Delhi, 
4, 13. 

—■his position insecure at Ma- 
kbowal, 18. 

——its reasons, 13. 

—retires into the hills, 18, 

—sets out on travels, 18. 
—settles at Makbowal. 18. 
—went on pilgrimages, 181-32. 

Teja Singh— Growth of Respon- 
sibility in Sikhism, assesses 
the importance of the Gurus 
in the evolution of Sikh 
nationality, 254. 

— — comment on the above, 
254-56. 

— quoted, re dearth of truth in 
the age of Guru Nanak, 46. 
—Gurus deliberately created 
Sikh nation, 9, fn. 1, 10. 

— criticism of the above, 10 fn. 

Tekbar — headquarters of Jasrath 
Khokar at, 24. 

Thags — encounter Guru Nanak, 81. 

Theocracy— Sikhism a military, 1. 

stages of its development, 

3-4. 

Tihuti (or Trihun)— a sept of the 
Bara-Sarin Khatris. 148 fn. 1. 

Tikke di -war (or coronation ode) — 
i— Origin of, 151-53. 


Timur — 

—invades India, 23. 

causes inducing him to 

invade India : fl) opulen> e 
of Hindustan, 23; (2) weak- 
ness of the government, 23. 

—his primary .aim being to de- 
stroy the infidels, their idols 
and temples, 23-24. 

-—results of his invasion, 23. 

weakened the Tughlak 

Dynasty, 24. 

True Lord— according to Guru 

Nanak’s conception, 95, 104- 
OS. 

Absolute, 310. 

Eternal, 101. 

Immanent, 110. 

— — Nirguna, 110, 

— Omnipresent, 300, 104. 

— — Only one, 100, 104. 

Real, 105. 

Sorva-guna, 110. 

— indispensability of surrender 
to, 106. 

Trump, Dr.— characterises Guru 
Nanak's conference with Sidbs 
a« fiction, 85. 

—comments on Guru Nanak’s 
visit to Ceylon, 83. 

—criticized for saying that 
Angad was unlettered, 59 fn. 
2, 154. 

— criticises the story of acrostic 
composition by Guru Nanak, 
67. 

— criticises the fiction of Bhai 
Bala’s Janamsakhi of Guru 
Nanak, 60. 

— discovered in I. (). Library a 
Janamsakhi of Guru Nanak, 
53. 

opines it to be authorita- 
tive, 53. 

— his view on importance of the 
nomination of the Guru on 
tbe consolidation of the 
Panth, 146. 

— interprets implicit surrender 
to the Guru as ‘ sacrificium 
intellects,’ 219. 

— rejects that Guru Angad in- 
vented Gurumukhi letters, 
154. 

Tughlaks — Later, toys in the 
hands of the chiefs, 23. 
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Tolamba — conquered by Pulad, the 
Turkbacha leader of Sarhind, 
25. 

Turkbachas — of Sarhind oppose the 
Sultan of Delhi, 24. 

— their leader Pulad plunders 
Tulamba, 25-26. 


U 

Udas— defined by Guru Nanak, 160. 
Udasis — as holy as the 1 Sikhs, 162. 
— Guru Nanak puts on the garb 
of an, 74 & fn. 1. 

—literal meaning of, 74 fn. 1. 

— separated from the Sikhs, 11, 
162. 

its results, 163, 177-82. 


Y 

Vaishnavism — modified by the 
innate characteristies of a 
people, 19. 

—reasons of different forms that 
it assumed, 20. 

Vallabh— preached devotion, 5. 


Vedis— according to a legend, 

descendants of Kuau, son of 
Bama, 223. 

Veds — Guru Nanak does not reject 
the reading of, 140-41. 

—merit reading of the, 138-40. 

Vernacular— as a medium of religi- 
ous instruction during medie- 
val age, 141. 


W 

Wars— composed by Bhai Gurdas, 
52. 

— date of composition dis- 
cussed, 53-54. 

— first War gives a scrappy 
account of Guru Nanak’s 
activities, 53-54. 

— not free from supernatural 
touches, 54-56. 

— reading of, as meritorious as 
reading the Holy Granth, 53. 

Word — antidote to egotism, 103. 

— Guru communicates, 231-32. 

— salvation lies in, 112, 229, 
231-32. 

— Various imports of, 237. 


ERRATA 


Page 


Line For 

Bead 

6 


11 were 

was 

21 


17 are 

is 

63 


26 amost 

almost 

91 


29 actully 

actually 

118, 

fn. 2 

: add Malcolm is apparently making 



a confusion regarding his authority. 

121 


20 essenital 

essential 

145 


12 grarually 

gradually 

168 


18, fn. 1. 5 manjis 

manji 

184, 

fn. 1 

: read Macauliffe, op. 

cit., Vol. II, 



p. 153 for the 

paragraph given 



therein and transfer the latter to 



page 183 and read it in relation to 



* to whom he gave whatever he 



received from 

his parents * 



<11. 15, 16). 


201 


14 suckle 

suck 

216 


2 systematictrial systematic 



j*:' 

trial 

260, fn. 1 

3 here 

hear 

268 


25 Guru of the Sikh of 



Sikhs 

the Gurus 

273 


1 Gurudas 

Gurdas. 


